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PREFACE 



Research^R^lating to Children,, Bulletin 38 includes reports of research \n progress or 
recently completed rei^arch. With the exception of the^ction on. Long-Term Res^ch, it 
does not repeat studies included in Bulletins 3 throug^Ti^even though they are still in 
progress. This issue, therefore, does not reflect all research relating to children, but only 
research reported to us from September 1976 through February 1977. * \ 

In addition to reports of current research. Bulletin 38 contains Moral Development: A 
Bibliography, which updates previous ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Educa- 
tion bibliographies on the subject. The bibliographic sources include ERIC documenU, 
journal articles, books, book reviews, and conference papers that we hoj)e you will find 
useful. 

Publication references and plans are cited in the abstracts of research in the bulletin. 
The Clearinghouse, however, does /jot maintain information on the publications of the 
investigators. If you wish to obtain further details about any of the projects, pleast check 
professional journals, in the appropriate field, or write directty^ to the investigator. * ^ 

We wish to thank* investigators , who have submitted report^of their research and 
those who have informed us of. other studies. We wish fo acknowledge^ the ^raluable 
^issistancc of the Social Research Grbup, George Washington tiniversity-ind ihe founda- 
tions that provided us with information about their research grants. . « " 

Lilian G. Katz, Ph.D. ' - \ 

Director - 

. » ♦ ' ' ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education 



-To Research Investigators: , . ' * 
< this publication is only as complete as you are willing'\o make it. On 

page 173 you will find a form for repnorting your current research. On 
' page 177 .you will, find a form to let us know of other investigators who 
. are working m the fiel^^ Please let us hear from you* 
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MORAL DEVELOPMENT: ' (- 
- - A BIBLIOGRAPHY 

This selectite bibliography on moral, development is divided into five sections- "(1) 
ERIC^ documents, (2) journal articles, (3) books, (4) book reviews, and (5) conference . 
papers. , 

J^Citatiorts of ERIC documents (denoted by ED numbers) app^sd in Research % 
Education; and citations of journal articles appeared in Current Ipdex to Journals in 
Education. Psychologicat Abstracts, and Social Science Index from November 1975 
through January 1977. Books and> journal articles are available in public libraries'' 
Availability for conference papers is cited. in the bibliography. E^\C documents may be 
ordered from; • ■ " ' ' 

^ Computer Microfilm International Corporation 

ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
P.O. Box 190 "# 
^ • Arlingtoil, Virginia 22210 

ERIC studies may be ordered on microfiche (MF) or on hard copy (HC). To read MF 
Ca- transiJarent film card), use a microfiche reader available in most libraries. HC is a 
■photocopy of ihe original document. - - 

Major descriptors (marked with asterisks) and minor descriptors appear i/nder each 
citafion.,Descnptors with asterisks denote the document's major subject matter- terms ' 
without asterisks suggest topics of lesser import that are covered in the document 
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Booth, Harry F. And' Miller, Ronald W., Why choose? A converiation- abonf moral 
education, 1975, 42 pp. ED 125 988. • • 



Curriculum, •Ethical Instruction, •Humanistic Eduction, •Humanities, 'iri- . i 
tervicws, •Moral Development, Resource Materials, •School liole, Secon- 



Brewer, James H. A mini-guide for students, 6n setting values. A guide for: Evaluating 

pehonal behavior; developing moral concepts; And improving- self^-disciplinc 1976 nkl*^' 
pp. ED 121 710. \ ^ 

♦Behavior. Elemcn^ry Secondary , Education. Ethics. Individual, Develop, 
ment, Justice. ♦Nforal Development. Moral Valute, ♦Personal Growth. Per- 
' sonal Values. ^Self Control. ♦Values ^ , 



'Broughton, John. The cognitive developmental approach to **epi*nemology" and ifs xela- 
ttog talogical and moral ^eps. JiAy 1975, 14 pp. ED 122 923. 

• • Abstract Reasoning, Adolescents, Acjults, *Cognitive Development, Cigsi 

^ Sectional Studies, ♦Elementary Secondary Education, Interviews, ♦Logical ^ 
Thinking, Models,, ♦Moral Development, ♦Self Concept 
) * * ' * 

Chissom*, Brad S. Moral beha\<ior of children participating^in competiti\/e athletics. No 
' dateindicated, 13 pp. ED 121 733. * . * 
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Second S^es, Number II. ERIC/CEM Research Analysis Series, Number 26. 1^76, 
32 pp. EE) 127 657. /\ . . 

Elementary Sec^ondary Education, ♦Ethical Instruction, Evolution,- 
♦Literature Reviews, Models, ♦Moral Dev^pment, ♦Moral Issues, Racism, 
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Damon, William. Measurement and social development. September 1975, 10 pp. ED 119 f , 
812. ^ \ 

Curriculum Research, ♦Elementary Education, Element^r^ School Studepts, * 
♦Moral Development, preschool Children, ♦Preschool Edtf^Fation, Social 
Development^ ♦Soci^^Maturity, ♦T.est Interpretation 
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Duska, Ronald .and Whelan, Mariellen! Moral development: A guide to piaget anff 
Kohlberg. 1-975, 128pp.EDl23 144. " ~^ 

Child Development, Egocentrism, Interpersonal .Relationship, . ♦Moral 
Development, Moral Values, Personal Growth, Perspnality Development, 
Social Development, T^heories, ♦Values 



Enright,' Robert D. et al. A .social-cognitive developmental intervention with sixth and 
first graders . September 1 97i, 1 6 pp. JED 11 9 84 1 . 

Conflict Resolution, ♦Cross' Age Teaching, Discussion (Teaching Tech- 
nique), ♦Discussion Groups, ♦Elementary Education, Interpersonar 4lela- ' 
— 'tionship. Intervention, ♦Moral Development, Problem Solving, ♦Student 
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ERIC Clearinghouse on Earty Childhood Education, Urbana, Illinois. Mor^l develop- ' 
ment in children: An abstract bibliography. April 1976; 57- pp. ED^lZl 479. Also 
available from: Publicati^s.Office, I.C.B.D., College of Education, University of Il- 
linois, 805 West Pennsylvania Avenu^ Urbana, iflinois 61 801 . (Catalog^No. 145, $3.00). * 

♦Annotated Bibliographies, '.♦Children, "Children's Literature,. Cognitive*' 
Development, Curriculum -Development, Elementary Secondary Education,* 
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, . \ Education, Research, School Role, Social Attittides, ♦Social Development, 
Socialization, Teaching Techniques, Values . ' - ' 



Goldbecker, Sheralyn S. Value teaclyng: WhaVresearch-s^ys to the teacher. 1976, 34 pp. 
ED lf4 551. Also available from: National Education Association, 1201 - I6th, Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 (NEA Stock No. 1039-6-00, No price indicated). ^ 
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1 17 007. Not available in hard copy. • ^ 
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pathy, Higher '.Education, -^Morat Developmerit, ♦Moral Issues, ♦Moral 
Values, Motivation, Social Behavior, Social Science Research ' r, 
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' Communism, ♦Comparative Education, Developed Nations, Educational 
Improvement, Educational Philosophy, ♦Educational Sociology, Ethical In- 
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Development, Moral Vahies, Predictor Variables* Statistical Analysis, ♦Stu-l ' 
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LONG-TERM RESEARCH 



9 Note: The reports in this section concern 
research programs that are continjpbus^ 



38-AA-1 LONGITUDINAL jSTUDY OF CHI I.D. GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Iiivesti^«tor(^: ^^ranic Falkner, M.D., F.R.C.P., Director'; Alexander' F. Reche, M.D., 
Ph.D., Chj^f, Section on Physical Growth and Genetics; and" Robert McCall, Ph.D., 
Chief,- SeftiDn on Perceptual /Cognitive Development, Pels Research IhstTtute' for the 
Study of Human Development, 800 Livermore Street, Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387. 
Purpose: To conduct a multidisciplinary ^tudy of children whose , healt^, growth 
psychological development, and environment have been studied since birth, with prenatal 
and genetic infQtmationj and t6 determine normative patterns of- growth and develop- 
ment in human subjects. ' « 
^ ' Subjects: Over 800 subjects: from present infants to adults with their children' in study. 
Tht subjects are healthy, from rural and urban areas, and from upper-lower to middle 
* class backgrounds. . • 

Methods: A multidisciplinary longitudinal study is being conducted with regular visits and 
use of appropriate analysis' and computer methodology. 
Duration: 1930-continuing. 
. Cooperatliig group(s): (1) Public Health Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. (2> National Science Foundation. (3) Samuel S. Fels Fund (4) UJS Air 
* Force. ' ' 

Publlca^^ Information is available from the investigators on approximately 1,022 
Wwications that have been completed to date. , ' ' 



38-AA-2 



DEVELOPMENT OF BUDGETS FOR CLOTHING AND ^HOUSEHOLD TEXTILES 

Investigators): Virginia ^ Brittom Ph.D., Home Economist, Consumer and Food 
Economics -Institute; Agricultural Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, - ' 
Federal Center Building No. l,H;{|ttsville, Maryland 20782. 

Purpose: To develop and update olhmt househplcf clothing budgets talcing into account 
known physiological and sociopsycholdg(cal needs, clothing habits, income, and other' 
j*sources of various population groups. ao>th«uMices and availabflity of clothing items 
Subjects: 12,000 chi^ren in ejOOO families wifV husband and wife and one to five 
children, but with no other persons living in the home. 

Methods: Data were gathered from the' 1^-61- Survey of Consumer Expenditures by th^L. 
Burea^f Labor Statistics and the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Budgets for children ^ 
were computed using regression methods fot three economic levels of the USO^ food 
plans— economy, low cost, and moderate cost. Separate clothing budgets were computed 
for boys and girls categorized .by age, region,^nd urbanization. Budgets will be published ' 
as total expenditures for chUcJren's clothing (updated to current price levels) an<l in gar-/ 
n\ent equivalent units. - ' ' ' 
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Findings: Budget costs for boys tended to equal comparable budgets for girls at the 
economy level. However,, at higher budget levels, boys' costs were substantially less than 
girls' budgets. This was especially true for older children. Cost differences between 
clothing budget levels were substantially greater than between food plans, reflecting the 
greater elasticity of. clothing expenditures. The^najority of farm budgets and rural non-. 
farm budgets was.about equal to the comparable urban budgets. 
Duration: 1%2-cohtinuing. a # ^ . ' 

Puttications: Britton, V. Clothing budgets for cWfdren ffom the USDA: Annual costs at 
three levels in four regions. Home Economics Reseqrch Jourr)6l, March 1973, 1(3), 
^173-184 (Reprints are available from: Sales Office, Ameridan Home Economics Associa^ 
tion 2010 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. Price $L0O.) 



CHILD HEALTH AND DBVELOPMENT STUDIES 

Inyestigator(s): Bea J. van den Berg, Ph.D., Research Peaiatrician, School of Public 
Heahh, University of California. Berkeley, California -94720; Stephen Thomas M.D., 
Director, Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology; and Edgar Schoen, M.D., Director, 
Department of Pediatrics, Kaiser Foundation HoTpital. Oakland, -California 94611. 
Purpose: To. investigate the relationships of biologic, , genetic, and medical and en- 
vironmental factors in the parents (including events in pregnancy, labor, and delivery) to 
the normal and abnormal development of the offspring; and to investigate the relation- 
ships of these factors to pregnafncy loss in the form of <^rly fetal death, perinatal mor- 
tality infant and childhood mortality, and to incident^ of congenital anomalies, to 
growtMod morbidity patterns in infancy and childhood, and to cognitive attainment, 
behavioml^eloRment, and physical characteristics at ages 3^and 10 years. * 
Subjects: MemXers of the Kaiser . Foundation Health Plan (a prepaid medical health plan) 
who reside in the San Frandisco-East Bay Area. . x jj- • 

Methods: The method of ^tudy is longitudinal fot both^mother and child. In addition to 
information obtafne<f specifically fqr the'studies, the medical records for the graviderand 
chiW provided' information on illnesses, injuries, and drugs. A special interview and 
developmental examination were given the child on his-Sth birthday and to a large sample, 
of children when they were ages^) to 11. These inchide visiop, hearing, speech, arid tests 
"of cognitive ability, It is planned, to extend the observations with a foUow-up examination 
of a subcohort o'f about 2,000 mothefs and their children when the latter are ab^t 16 
Sears old. An epidemiological research project is in process, aimed at. the identificatron of 
precursory factors for hi^ blood pressure in young persons. . 

Duration: Wl959-conti^uihg' , ^ rt,iiH Health 

Publications: Copies of a publication lijt and reprints are available ^rom: Child Healtn 
,and Development Studies, 3867 Howe Street, Qaklahd, California 94611. 

THE BERKELEY. CALIFORNIA GRQWTH STUDY , 

lnvestigator(s): Dorothy H. Eichorn, Ph.D., Re^rch P^ycholdgist, Institute of Human 
Developnjent, diversity of California-, -Berkeley, Calf omia 94720. - 
Purpose:, To stddy the ment^ and ^ysical growth of normally ^hpalthy persons ffom 
birth to the present. . j.,, „ . ' . ' 



Subjects: 60 full-term, healthy newborns,; born in Berkeley hospitals from 1928 to 1929 of 
s^rirrSarly''^ '"'^ °^ ^'"'^ '° ^0. 

lilethods: The same data, appropriate for age. were collected for the subjects and their 
of^pnng. Begmning in the first, week of life, tests of mental and motor -development, 
pediatric exam.nat»ons. and . interviews were conducted at frequent intervals during 
Anth n '"'JH^'^^ n^ade concerning current i,e?lth and recent illnesses 

Anthropometrics body photographs, and jkelefal X-rays were taken at ^Host agfes.- 
Socjoeconomic data were collected. Studies of^tb^ physical aspects "of growth incfude' 
analyses that compare health hi^iories with physical growth and with skeletal ihaturation. 
Emotiohal and other personality variables are being studied for consistency., and . in 
various interrelations with mat«nal behavior.in infancy", birth Histories, socioecoribmk - 
status, and intellectual and physical growth. ' * , " ' 

Duratioit: 1928-contin|iing. 

Publlcationsi 0) Amerfcar, Piychologist. 1968., 23(1). d-H. (2) Monograph of the' So- 
ae,y for Research .r, Child Development, 196>. 28. (3) 4y^r. Leona and Bayley. Nancy. 

frZltTT ! ''^ nf"^ ""^^^^^""^ ^^<^ predicting phys.cardevelopment 
from one year to maturity.^ Chicago: (diversity 0{ Chicago Press. 1959. " e 



38-AA-5- GROWTH AND PSYCHOPH/siOmGICAL PATTERNs'lN INFANCY 

rZ^'^?"^'^' ZT"" ^^^'^'^^^ Professor, of Psychiatry; and 

Beverly Birns Ph D. Assistant Professor of Psychology. Albert Einstein College of 

Medicine. Yeshiva University. Bronx. New York" 10461, • - 

Purpose: To investigate the origins and x:ourse of development of individual differences 

in neonates^' 

H^iTtal C^'enir'' ^ M^ni^iP^l^ 

J!'!!;^' Tt"'° n''-^?y^u'u'''°"'''' ""^''^ ""'^^^'^'^'^ P^«^'°"^ ^t"dies. will 
?1h" J "'"I behavioraUnd heart rate ratings on excitation, soothing, 

feeding, sleep, and nonstimuliw periods of observation. Neonates will be followe^l at ag^ 
2 weeks and 1. 2. J. a^id 4 ;nonths tomeasura the stability of early appearing traits and 
their relation to.later behaviors. Data will be. analyzed with respect to stability of early ' 
appearing behaviors ^nd the relationship between neonatal behavioF and maternal and 

birth hisiory, ^ ^ , . ^' % 

Duration: 1 966-continuing. ' * < ^ . . ''^ 

Cooperating groiip(s): National- Institute of Memal' Health; Public Health Service- U S 
Department of Health. Education, and Welfare ■ ' ' ' 

Publications: (1) Newton Grant and Levirie. Seymour (Eds.) Early experience and 
T i ^'y^^^^'^'^gy of development.. Springfield. Illinois: Charles C Thomas 1968 
{!) Psychosomatic S4edicine, \%6, 2i, ' w . i^tuo. 



38-AA-6 



LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF DENTOFACIAL* SKELETAL. AND PHYSICAL 
GROWTH, AND NUTRITION OF BhILOREN ''npn.^L 

Investlgatorj's): Bhim S. Savara. D.MtD.. Nf.S.. Chairman. Child Study Clinic. School of 
Dentistry. Health Sciences Center. University of Oregon. Portland. Oregon 97201 , 
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Purpose: To study the dentofacial growth of children, assessment of skdetal age related 
to facial growth, and variations jn physique and its effect on dentofaqial growth; and to 
determine heritable traits, ^ , ^ 

Subjects: 420 children, including 40 pairs of twins, ages 3 ta 20, 300 children have been 
o'bserved for more than 15 years. - 

Methods: Cephalograms, hand, wrist, and calf X-rays, intraoral X-rays, study casts, an- 
thropometric ineasurements, and photographs are taken; ^d oral examinations are ad- 
ministered to the subjects. Children are examined every 6 months until they are 14 years 
old. ' ' -\ ^ ' ' 

. Findings: See publication references listed below. ^ * • ' " ' 

Duration: 1950-continuing. , * ^ , 

CooperaMng group(s): (1) University of Or^egon Health Scienc^ Center, School of Den- 
tistry. (2) National Institutes of Health; Public ^Health Servll^e; U.S, pepartment of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. * ^ . ' \ ' 

PublicaUons: Angle Orthodontist, 1968, 38, 104-120; American Journal of Orthodontics. 
1%9, 55, 133-153; American Journal' of Physical Anthropology, 1%9, 30(2), 315-318; 
' Bulletin of the Academy of General Deatistry, June, 1%9, 27-31 ; JournafofDentistry for 
• Children, November-December 1^9, M; American Journal of OrthJ^ontics, 1970, 
51(6k 561-572; Journal of Dental Research, 1970, 49(4), 885; Advances in Oral Biology, 
New!^erlt^ Academic Press, Inc, 1970. Pp. 1-9; Journal of the . American Dental 
Association, 1970, 81, -653-661; Oral Health, 1971, 61(10), 19^28; American Journal of 
Orthodontics, 1971, 59(5), 488-500; Symposium on Close-Rang^ Photogrammetry. Ur- 
bana: University of UUnais, 1971. Pp. 365-369; Angle Orthodontist, 1972, 42(1), 35-43; 
American Journal of Orthodontics, 1972, (51(3), Il\-1A5\ American Journal of Orthodon- 
tics, 1972,^1(4), 345-352; Cleft Palate Journal", 1972, 9(2), 119-131; American Journal of 
OrtHtHlontics, 1972, 61(6), i503-618; Angle Orthodontist, 1973, 43(2), 20?.215; American 
Journal of Orthodontics, 1973; 63(6), 610-62L; American jburnal of Physical An- 
thropology, 1973, 39, 49-56; American Journal of Orthodontics, 1973 , 64(3), 248-B7; 
American Journal of Orthodontics, 1974,' 66(5), 479-486; Human Biology, 1974, 46(4), 
. 693-698. * ' 



»-AA-7 NEW RADIOGRAPHIC STANDARDS OF ftEFERENCE FOR SKELETAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN AND STANDARDS IN A^EP^RATIpN 

'\ • Inv4tigator(s): ■ S. Id'ell Pyle, Ph.D.'', Resejtfch Associate in Anatomy;^^oot'^of 
Medicine, Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 44106; -William W, 
Greulich, Ph.D., Resq^ch Biologist, National Institute of Child Hcaltb and Human 
Development, Bethesda, Maryland 20014; and staff of the National Center for Health 
Statistics involved in the National Health Survey, Public Health Service, U.S.^Dcp^- 
ment of Healtli, Education, >anc} \^elfare, Washington, D.C. 20201. 
Purpose: To develop radiographic^landards ot reference for Skeletal development of 
children to provide a basis iot identifying maturity levels of growing bdnes in the hands, 
• \ elbows, shoulders, hips, knees, and feet of children and youths according to the-sha^ 

' of the botie shadows in an X-ray film. ^, ' . ^' 

Subjects: Approximately 1,000 healthy individuals in Clevetand -and Boston. 
Methods: The bone shadows in an X-ray film display a modal rate of growth of each 

' bone by illustrating regularly occurring osseous features Which develop in scries in the 
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«^l!r ' /f ^«Q"ent>al osseous features ^hich are alike in males and females. ItU 
an .nstrument for measur.ng.the skeletal maturity level of children. Films of the subjects. 

T.IT\ \ Tl °\ ^'""^ '''"^ '° adulthood.- have been used to prepare 

standards. A standard of reference for joints" in the upper extremity is in preparatU)n. 
w th the section on the hand and wrist showing the application of cardinal maturity jni 
• dicators of mdivdual bones to handwrist bones which are anomalous in the number of 
their bone growth centers. For published standards, see publication references listed 
Deio>v. ^ ^ 

Duration: 1948-continuing. ' 

Cooperating group(s): Bokon-Brush Growth Study Center. Case Western Reserve liniver-" 
s.ty Cleveland; Department of Maternal atnd Child Health. Harvard University School of 
Pubhc Health Boston; National Center for Health Statistics. Rockville. Maryland; 
ll^Tv\?\ '"'^ Endocrinology. Henry Ford Hospital. Detroit; Merrill- ' 

^Manti ^'P'""''"' of Education, Eastern ^ichigan . Univ/r«ity. 

''d^'^^aZl nn^T^'f^ ^ ^<^^-^o,raphic atlas oj skeletal 

If V» T^-^^"' ^'-^ ^•^f"™^^ Stanford tinivers.'ty 

f/l; / i •/ ^ Hoerr. L.; Pyle. S. L; and Francis. C. C. A radiographic atlas of 
skeletal developrnent of the foot and ar^kle\lsi Ed.) Springfield, illingis Charles C 

Lr^nd Fd \ ' -.It'I^.^""^' ^■ ^^'-'^d-rd.ofreferer.ce for the grooms 
knee {2nd Ed.) Sprmgfield. Illinois: Charles C Thomas. 1969 V4) Pyle S I 
•Waterhouse. A. M.; ^nd'Greulich, W. W. A standard of reference for the growing' hand 
.and wrist {1st Ed.) Cleveland. Ohio: The Press of Case Western Reserve Unfver^ty 



38-AA-» METHODS IN CHARACTER DEVELdPMENT 

.I.lvestigator(s): Ernest- M. Ligon. Ph.D.. Director; and staff. Union College Character 
Research Project. 10 Nott Terrace. Schenectady. New York 1^08 » 
- P"n»ose: To -develop^Aore infective methods in character development in coopcratfbn 
with families and character trainifig agencies. {"Character" is defined in terms of three 
dimensions: philosophy, of values, breadth of social vision, and strength of purpose ) 

■ ' T-T' SKi^'."" ^""'"'^ throughout the United States.. The families ijlon^- to 
churches, YMCAs; and schools but participate in the study as ipdividual families 
Methods: Procedures of tlie research are based on action research; in which the par- 
ticipants cooperate with the laboratory and' use methpds of coscientist research. Open- 
ended reports. on research goals constitute the basic body of research data An analysiVof 
these data serves as the bisis for the development of i^ew procedures and for the scien- 
tific reports that are published concertrmg it. # ^ . , 
Findings: Rej^rts ha*e been prepared concerning hypotheses tested in the home and 
dmrac er. building agencies^ Most of the findings .relatetothe home, learning, decision 

• making and methods for character development., plus fe^ions of age level potentials 
esRecialJy for decision making. ' ' i 

-^Dunitibn: 1%5-continuing. / . . , ~: ' 

^ •* Cooperating group(s): Lilly Endowment. Ii}ti \ 
• ^ . . PuWioattons: Catalog; Attitude Education and Character Development, which lists 44 
pOblicatiOns and includes a price list, is available from the investigator 
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38-AA-9 'LONGlTUWNAL' GROWTH STUDIES OF CHILDREN WITH 
CRANIOFACIAL BIRTH DEFECTS 

• * 

Investigators): Samuel Pruzansky, Director, Center for Craniofacial Anomalies, 

Medical Center, University of Illinois, P.O. Box 6998,' Chicago, Illinois 60680. 
Purpose: To study the epidemiology, genetics, morphology, ph);siology, and postnatal 
development of children; aVid to plot the najural history of children with craniofadal 
birth defects. 

Subjects: Over 3,000 subjects, males and female^, from infancy to adukhood. 
^Mcthods: . The Subjects were initially studied as infants. Procedures included roent-' 
[ genocephalometry, tomography, dental cas'ts, and photographs. Speech and hearing, 

psychosocial, and pediatric evaluations suf5plied additional information. 
Findings: Patterns of growth hav*fe been delineated that are useful in clinical management. 
Some conditions have been shown to get worse; some show spcyitaneous improvement;- 
. and others remain unchanged, Syndroitie-specific craniaf morphologies have been de- 
scribed and genetic significance has &een described. . 
Duration: 1949-continuing. 

Cooperating, group(s): (1) Illinois St^te Pefiiatric Institute. ,(2) Division ©f Services for 
Crippled Children, University of Illinois (3) Cook Cpunty Children's Hospital. (4) Divi- 
sion of Research; Maternal and Child Heahh Services; National Institutes of Health; 
-7 Public Health Servicer U.S. Department qf Heahh, Education, and Welfare. (5) National 

Institute of Dental Research; National Institutes of Health; Public Health. Servi^ce; U.S. 
.Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publkations: Cleft Palate' JournaL 1971, 8, 239% A list of articles in journals of dentistry, 
medicme, public health, speech and hearing, %nd psychology is available from the in- 
vestigator. 



■38-AA-IO. NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS INAEP) 

lnvestigator(5): J. Stanley Ahmann, Ph.D., Pfoject Director; Roy Forbes, Ed.D., Project, 
Director; and George Johnson^ Ph.D., Assoc4ate Project' Director, National Assessment 
of Educational Progress, 700 Lincoln Tower, 1860 Lincoln Street, Denver, Cqjorado 

80203 ♦ ' ' - 

* ^ Purpose: To (Win census-like data on the knowledge, skills, concepts, understandings, 
and attitudes possessed by young Americans; and to measure the growth or dfecline in 
educational attainments that occur over time in the 10 learning ^eas assessed. 
SubjecU: 27,000 subjects' annually in each age group: 9, 13, and 17 (including high school 
dropouts and early graduates); and 5,000 young adults annually, ages 26 to 35. 
Methods: The National Assessment of Educational Progress is an annual national survey 
that assesses 10 learning areas: art, career ^nd occupational development, citizenship,, 
literature, mathematics, musie; reading, s^ie^c, social studies, and writing. Three areas 
have been assessed twice; science (l%9-70 and 1972-73);^ writing (l%9-70 and 1973-74); 
and reading (1970-71 and 1974-75). The.fqur age-levels assessed were selected to corre- 
- %pond to the end of primary, intermediate, secondary, and postsecondary education, A 
national probability sample of approximiUely 2,500 to 2,600 individuals per group ad- 
ministered package, and a -sample of 2,100 to 2,200 individuals per individually ad- 
minstered package ^re asses^ annually,-The samples are designed to allow NAEP to 
estimate the performance, of the^ population for that age 4evel. Students in school are 
V assessed in small groups up to 12, or in some cases, in individual interviews. Paper and 
pencil questions, discussions, and actual tasks to perform are included among the cxer- 
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- cses Adults are mterviewed individually at home, and 17-year olds who are out of" 
.school also^respond to exercises individually. Results are reported for atout 50 percent 6f 

the exercises g.ven.each year" and are stated in percentages of people responding correctly' 
or mcorreptly. Results are^eported^i^onally and for^geographic region." si2e and type of 
community, age. sex, race,. and parental education. ' ' . • 

^ Duration: 1%9-continuing. ■ 

Cooperating groi.p(s): (I) National' Center for Educational Statistics;- U.S. Office of 
. ^ , Education; Education-Division; U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Wfelfare (2) 
?r«T Ford FoundJKion's Fund for the Advancement of Educatiit. 

'""""0'^ Mel^ent^-^esearch Center. '(6) Education Co^ 

Publications: The .National Assessment Publications List is available from:' Education 
Commission of the States, 300 Lincoln Tower. 1860 Lincoln Street, Denver. Colorado ^ 

38-AA-11 "collaborative SADIES IN CEREBRAL PALSY A*Nb OTHER 

NEUROLOGICAL AnB^SENSORY- DISORDERS OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD 

lnvestigator(s): Joseph ^ Drage. M.D.. National Institute pf Neurological and Com- • 

. municauve Disorders and Stroke. National Institutes of Health. Public Health Service, 
. U.S. Department of Heahh. Education, and Welfare. Bethesda. Maryland 2G014 

^T^yj Pe"«*-tal Project (CPP) m a longitudinal multidisciplinary 

■ ' ■ ZZn ^° the etiologies of cei-ebral- palsy, njental .etXion! 

learning disorders, congenital malformations.' minimal ' brain dys'function. convulsive 
disorders, and comm.ujiicative disorders through studies which relate the eve'n'ts. con^ 
di ions, and abnormalities of pregnancy, labor, and delivery to the neurological and men- 
tal development of the children of these pregnancies anu-mcn 

frnm^'-S'nS'""^ ' ^.""'^ '^^^ '^"^''^'^ '"''"'^ ^ata were obtained 

from 50,000 women during pregnancy, labor, and delivery. The children borrf to these 
50 000 women durmg their participation in the CPP have been examined at specific inter- 

• * 2d'f K°n , "'"''^^ '° ''^^""'^ ^"""^"^ copditions-.which might limit the 

child s ability to reach maximum deveiopmenwl potential 

Jltwe^/'tht ',7^''^'"?' ^"^'^'^ °f ^^'^ i"^«ti8^te the complex interactions 
between the child s condition and the Antecedent factors which may have contributed to 
the condition. The analysis of this data is underway ^thin the National Institutes (jf • 
. Health, within other governmental agencies, and under contract with teams of in- 
vestigators at medical centers outside of government. The Perinatal Research, BraHch and 
the National Institute of Neurological and Communicative Disorders and Stroke have the 

- responsibihty for monitoring, coordinating, and administering the overall research effort 
The goal of tBis effort is tp make a series of publications available to the r'esearch com- 

' "^"""y^^"'^ the general public. The projected completion of this anaVsis is June 30, 
1976. The data for the CPP were -collected at 12 major medical centers in the United- 



States, f 

n: 1956 



^Dui^ation: 1956-continuing. 
Coc^rating grpup(s): (Jharity Hospital, New Orleans, Louisiana; Johns' Hopkins Univer- 
M.HSr°? ° ^ -Maryland; Boston Lying-in Hospital,^ Children's 

Jledical Center and Harvard University (Warren Anatomical Museum), Boston, 
Massachusetts; Ufiiversity of Minnesota Medical School.^Minneapolis. Minnesota 
Co umbja^Presbyter,an Medical Center. New, York. Ntw York; Children's Hospital of 
Buffalo, Buffalo. New York; University of Oregon Medical School. Portland, Oregon- 
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ing nonprofessionals, evaluatiort of programs, process analyses, selection-process rela- 
tions, selection-outcome relations: and process-outcome relations. Between 20 and 30 dif- 
ferent research instruments and assessment procedures are being used 
Durstion: 1958-continuing.' 



•38-AA-14 LANGUAGE ACQUISITION IN. THE CONTEXT OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
BEHAVIOR AND INTERACTION cLurMtNi up 

^ J ' ' 

hivestigatort^- Margaret ■BuUowa. M.D.. Researcher. Speech Communication Group. 
Ma?actsetts°SlS '^^"^'^^u setts Institute of Technology. Cambridge. 

" ' plaS****' ^° ""'^ ^^''^ °^ '^'^ '^"^"^Se development take 

Subjects: Four firstborn children from white. English-speaking, middle class families 
Methods: Each child was observed from birth for at least 30 months at home at weekly 
intervals. On each visit a half hour ^ominuous record .was made on tape and film An 
observer using a shielded microphone dictated a simultaneous description of ongoing " 
behavior and interaction to supplement the film taken by atobot camera. A timing signal 
^ . - was placed on the tape and film every 5 seconds. (The tape and film from an observation 
may be synchronized during playback in the laboratory.) In addition, independent 
team that consisted of a pediatrician and^ developmemal psychologist visited each 
-baby s home once a month to assess other aspects of maturation and development In- 
dexes to sound and transcripts were made from the tapes to permit rapid search. Tapes 
are analyzed by linguists interested in phonological, semamic. and syntactic features Syn- 
chronized tape and- film rs studied by linguists and by. the principal investigator, who is 
interested in the communicative behavior of which the vocalization forms a part 
Firidings: The most significant finding is the apparent obligatory relationship between the 
.child s vocal sound production and actions with the same meaning in early performative 
sentences. Such sentences are used by the child to communicate' messages when he is 
showing soniething to someone, when he is greeting someofie. etc. Another finding is the 
spontaneous appearance of sentences with topic-comment construction in the child's 
speech even though parents 'rarely use this construction. (The construction is>nof 
characteristic of adult American English.) - 
Duration: Pilot study. 1959-1965; presem study. 1%5-continuing. ' r_ 
Coop«niting group(s): National Institutes of Health; Public Healt^i ServiceXu S Depart- 
ment of Health. Education, and Welfare. ) 
Publications: (l) Journal of Child Psychiatry. 1964. III(I). 53. (2) Monographs of the 
Society for Research in Child Development. 1964. 29(1). 101-114. (3) Language and 
Speech. ^964, 1(2), Wl-ULi^) Quarterly Progress Report of the Research Labor^^^^^^ 
Electronics. \%6, 81. m-m: (5) Lingua. I%7. 19(1). 1-59. (6) Foundations of 
Layage mi, I 37-65. (7) Reibel. D. A. and Schane. S. 'A. (Eds.) Modern studies in 
English. Englewood Cliffs. New Jersey: Prentice-Hall. Inc.. 1%9. Pp: 422-447 (8) Bar- 
Adon. A. and Leopold. W. F. (Ed^ Child language: A book of readings? Eng\tv>ood 
Cliffs. Jew Jersey: Prentice-Hall. Vc. 1971. (9) Journal of ^he American Academy of 
Child P^chiatry 19?<.I0(1.). I3^-135..(10) Quarterly Progress Report of the ReSearci » 
Laboratory of Eleitromcs, M.I.T..,I971. No. 100. (1 l).Bullowa. M. From communica-" 
tion to language. Presented at thelnternationaf Symposium on First Language Acquisi- •• 
. tion Florence. Italy. 1972 (^imeo>. (12) Bullowa, M. and Putney. E. A method for 

analyzink communicative behavior between in/ant and. adult from film". Presented at a 
'meeting bf the International Society for the. Study of behavioral Development. Ann Ar- " 
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bor, Michigan, 1973 (jniraeo). (13) Bullowa/M. Non-verbal communication in infancy. 
Presented at the^lM Congress ©f the International Association for Semiotic Studies, 
Milan, Italy, 1974 Reprint). (14) Qrpber, S. Correlations between the syntactic con- 
structions of thrlrhild and of the adult. In C. A. Ferguson and D. Slobin (Etis.), Studies 
of child language. Holt, Rineljart and Winston, 1973. Pp. 440-445. (15) Bullowa, M.^ 
When infant and adult communicate, how do they synchronize their behaviors"? In X.s 
Kendone/ al. (Eds.), Organization of behavior in face-to-face interaction. Mouton, 1975./ 
Pp. 97-12^. (16) Bullowa,. M. et at. Ipfant vocaliz'ation:/:6mmuracation before speech. 
In T. R. Williams (Ed.), Socidlizatio^and communication in primary groups. Mouton, 
1975. Pp. 243-281. (17) Bullowa, M. a' matrix for language. Presented at the 2ht Annuaf 
Conference of the International Linguistic Association, New York City, March 1976 
(mimeo). (18) Bullowa, M. From'cpmmutiication to language, tmernatihnal Journal of 
Psycholinguistics jSn press). (f9) Bullowa, M. /infants as conversational partners. In J. F. 
Myers (Ed.), The devefopment of discourse and conversation. Edinburgh University Press 
(in press). (20) BuUgwa, M. From performative act to F3erformative utterance. In S. K. 
Ghosh (Ed.), Biology, language and human behavior. University Park Press (in press). 

THE HARVARD PRESCHOOL PROJECT * 

Investigator(s): Burton L. White, Ph.D., Director; Jean Witts', Ph.D., Co-Director; and 
Barbara Kaban, M.A., The Harvard Preschool Project, Laboratory of Humafi Develop- 
ment, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 418 Larsen Hall, Appian Way, 
C-ambridge, Massachusetts 02138. 

Purpose: To trace the development of educability and competence in children during the 
first 6 years of life; and simultaneously <o trace the role of exg^ricnce in such develop- 
ment. 

Subjects: Preserftly, 32 normal children, ages 12 to 32' months, of both sexes, half of 
whom were selected because they exhibited potentials to develop high degrees of general 
competence during the second and third years of life; while the other children seemed 
likely to develop a considerably lower level pf competence. 

Methods: The work in progress constitutes a longitudinal natural experiment. Data are 
coUected^by home observation and testing of the children on the average of I hours per 
w^k. 6ne observational t^echnique consists of tape recordings in which the observer 
describes the child's activities. The data are then coded om/ forms using instruments 
developed for the project. Another technique involves a checklist record of behavior. 
Tests of language and cognitive development are administered regulstrly. Factors ^e 
measured including stream of experience, the child's competencies, and salient en- 
vironmental influences. ' 
findings: Analysis of preliminary data indicates that the observation instruments are 
monitoring the development of competence in promising ways. Further indications of 
how childrearing practices influence the pmcess ^re becoming clear. The mother, or 
substitute, usually through indirect action, is seen as the major 'environmental influence 
on the development of competence. A longitudinal experiment, will be initiated this year. 
(See Research Relating to Children, Bulletin 22, May-Decerhbcr 1%7, Study 2>DA-3. p. ' 

Duration: September. 1%5-continuing. y 
Cooperating group(s): (1) U.S. Office of Econom*ic Opportunity. (2)j^arnegie Corpora- 
tion, New York. (3) Head Start; Office of Child Development; Office of Human 
Development; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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. 38-AA-18 LEARNING OF INCENTIV|>7alUE IN CHILDREN 

' ' I"7«f?8"'°'<s)= J""' C. ^Nunn'ally, Ph.t).. Professor. "Department of Psychology,, VaJider- 
biltUnivecsity. NashvilW, Tennessee >7203. 
^^Puroos«: To study the>learning U incentive yalue-in.children through the Ae of reward 
conintioning. • '/^ ' " 

Subjecbc Elementary school children, ages 7 to 11.- *' *■ ' ^' 

. . M^thoKl^Neutral objects (usually nonsense syllables) are associated with receipts of 
reward, nonreward, and loss of reward in various types of research designs. The amounts 
and kmds of condition reward value are measured in relation "to verbal evaluation, 
reward expectancy, choice behavior, and measures of selective attention 
' -Findings: Various cansistent effects have been found on the dependent measures, and the 
_research paradigms. have been able to 'tiifferentrate many treatment conditions concerned 
,) <ivith secondary rewards. ' ' , 

. " Duration: 1963-continuing. ' ' . 

Cooperating group(s): Qffice of Education; U.S. DepartIT^nLa£J^ealth. Education, and! 
Welfare. ' ■ ' ^ 

4»ubllcations: (1) Rile.gh.-K. K. and Nunnally. J. C. A new measure of semantic ap- 
praisal for studies, of secondary rewarc^s. I^ychonomic Science, 1970, 18, 203-205 (1\ 
Wilson, W. H. and Nunnally, J. C. A naturalistic investigation of acquired meaning in 
children. PiycAo/jom/c Sc/ence. 1971, 23, 149-150. ' ' ' 

38-AA-1V CHILDHOOD PSYCHOSIS 

. -Inve8tig»tor(s): Rudolf Ekstein, Ph.D., Director, Childhood Psych^'is. Project; Seymour 
W. Friedman, M.D., Director, Clinical Services; Peter Landres, M.D.,' Staff Psychiatrist; * 
Beatrice M. Cooper, M.A., Senior Research Social Worker; and Joel Liebow^z, Ph.D 
Clinical Research Psychologist, Reiss-Davis Study Center, 9760 West Pico Boulevard Los ' 
^ Angeles, California 90035. 

Purpose: To develop better, diagnostic and treatment methods for childhood ^j^ychosis; 
and to investigate psychoanalytic methods of trla'tment, the use of support systems, and 
work with.iaarents, collaborating agencies, schools, and -hospitals. 
Subjects: 10 children, ages 5 to 20. 

Methods: Data were gathered through .;ape recordings of psychotherapy sessions,^ 
therapists' summaries of sessions, and repeated psychological tests. The use of distance ^sT 

. . a psychological mechanism 'will be investigated. (See Research Relating to Children. 
Bulletin 18. March-December 196^, Study 18-L-36, p. 58; and Bulletin 20. October 1%5- 
May 1966, Study 20-IA-l, p. 72.) 
- Duration: 1957-continuing. ' ' 

Publications: (1) Children of time vnd space, of action and impulse. New- York- ' 
Appleton-Cen^afy-Crofts, 1966. (2) The challenge Des'pair and hope in the conquest of 
mne^space. New York: Brunn?r/Ma«el, 1971. (3) Ekstein, R. and Friedman, S. w' Do 
you have faith that I'll make il? jReiss-Davis Clinic BuUetinKl97l, 8(2). (4) Rubin, K 
The flawed hammer. Reiss-Davis -Clinic Bulletin. 1971, 8(2). (5) Cooper, B. Tjie. flawed 
triangle. Reiss-Davis Clinic Bulletin. 1971, 8(2). (6) Liebowitz, J. M- Transformation of 
the flaw— Re-evaluation via psychological testing. Reiss-Diivis Clinic Bulletin, 1971 8(2) 
^lll'^'T' ^"'^ ^ F"S'Op'and diffusior) of memory and perception in 

•childhood psychosis m relation to psychotherapeutic innovations. Reiss-Davis Clinic 
Bulletin. 1972, 9(2). (8) Eksteinr'R.; Friedman, S.; and Caruyi, E. The psychoanalytic 
treatment of-'sljildhood schizophrenia. In B. B. W6lman (Ed.), Manual of child 

^ psychopatholdgy New York: McGraw+fill, 1972. Pp. 1035-1^57. 
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38.AA-18 A SURVEY OF THE NUTRITIONAL STATUS 0^ BRITISH SCHOOL CHILDREN 

' Inyestiga.tor(s)t Judith Cook, M.B., B.Chem., Lecturer; Douglas Altman, B.Sc, Lec- 

turer; W. W. Holland, M.D., F.F.C.M., Professor; and S. G/ Topp, B.Sc, Dip.Stat., 
Lecturer, Department of Clinical Epidemiology and Social Medicine, School of Medicine, 
St! Thomas's Hospital, London S.E.I, England; and A. Elliott, M.D., D.P.H., County 
^Medical Officer, Kent County Council, Kent, England. 

Purpose: To examine the dietarj?4ntake of school children and investigate its relationship 
V to health and socioeconomic factors; and, to explore the extent and nature of poor nutri- 
tion. 

Subjects: 1,017 children, born between 1953 and 1955 or between 1958 and 1960, residing 
in and amending Local Authority schools in four areas in Kent, England. The sample was 
stratified by social class, family size, and weight, yigher sampling fractions were taken 
^ for children (1) from larger families, (2) from lower soci^ classes, (3) with no fathers, 
and (4) with' low weighU, in order to have adequate numbers of subjects in those groups 
suspected of having the greatest likelihood of deficiency. • ^, , 

• Methods: Field work foneach chiM, conducted between September 1968 and March 1970, 
*was comprised of a weighted diefrecord, a socioeconomic .questionnaire, and a medical 
examination. The weighted diet record was kept fpr 1 week atid was -closely supervised by* 
a trained field worker. The same field worker administered the socioeconomic question- 
naire which elicited information on family structure, father's occupation, mother's educa- 
' tion and working status, the child's health history and eating pattern, and the parents' 
heights. The medical examination, carried out by one of two medical officers, included a 
• " f linical assessment of the nutritional status of the child; measurements of hiight, weight, 
triceps and subscapular. skinfold thickijess, arm circumference, and peak expiratory flow 
rate. The medical lamination. adso noted clinical evidence of vitamin deficiency. 
^ Duration: 1968-contfnuing. 

^ Cooperating group(s): Department of Health and Social Security. 

Publications: (1> Cook, J. et aL A survey of the nutritional status of school children. 
Relation between nutrient intake and socioeconomic factors. Britisk Journat of Preven- 
tive Social Medicine, 1973*, 27, 91-99. (2) Topp,>. G.; :Cook, J.; and Elliott, A. 
Measurement of nutritional intake amon| school children. British Journal ofPt^ventive 
Social Medicine, \912^ 26, 106. ^ • / 



38-AA-19 RESEARCH AND GUIDANCE LABORATORY SUPERIOR STUDENT -PROJECT 

Investigators): Marshall P. Sanborn,' Ph.D., Director; and Charles Pulvino, Ph.D.^ 
Associate Director, Research and Guidance Laboratory, University of Wisconsin, 1025 
West Johnsoo, Madison,' Wisconsin 53706. 
^ ' Purpose:, To develop and demonstrate procedyres for the identification and description of 

multipotential anc^ prbmising youths; to study the guidance afid educational development' 
of human potential;^ and to serve. as' a demonstration and development center for counselr 
* ^W. guidance, and planning activities for all cooperating high schools. 

Subjects: This is a Jongitudinal sample nojw^umbering ^,7d0 males and females, ages 14 
- ' to 30, from W'Visconsin school sy^ems, Utose average mental test scores are in the up- 
per three to five percent of students in thejfr a^e range and grade in schooL Subjects are 
selected using criteria designed to identify multipotential youths in grade 9. These cfitcria 
include aspects of the student's vocai^ulary, spoken and written communication,' reading 
background, range of interests^ school JJferformance, creativity, and learning behavior.^ 
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Methods: Subjects visit the laboratory facilities for 1 day at least once during their period 
of. high schooKttendahce. Arranged activities include testing an/ evaluation. analysisjOf 
written and oral performances, visits to classes and laboratories>^a conferences with 
university st^ members in any area of interest. These activities are designed to (1) 
broaden students' horizons with respect to educational and vocational qpportunities, (2) 
develop realistic self-concepts about thefr own strengths and interests, (3) foster plafls fcwf 
suitable educational programs, (4) discover methods tor overcoming limitations, \5) en- 
courage development of personal and academic strengths, and (6) provide counsel en 
matters that may influence the individual student's fullest development. Findings are In- 
terpreted and implications are considered with the student in individual counseling ses- 
sions. Laboratory staff teams (1) visit students' schools and hold conferences with the ' 
parents of each participating child to inform parents about characteristics of their V 
children which they may not know; (2) stimulate action of parents to meet -their child's " 
developmental needs; (3) facilitate comrriunication between the parents, scTiiool, and stu- 
dent; and (4) discover points of view and other parental" characteristics which affect the 
student's developmen^A written rep^t regarding each .individual student is sent to his or 

her school contaiifci^ormation aifeut the Student's performance, interests, and needs^ 

as well as suggestions the school tou\d implement to provide desired educational .of per- 
sonal experiences. Inservice training sessions are held to discuss specific students, sugges- 
tions to the school, and general principles for guidance and education for superior 
students. Objectives of Ihpe training sessions are (1) stimulation of antf assistance with ' 
the processes of identification of superior students; (2) encouragement afsd assistance in 
making special provision for the development of superior students, and stimulation to do 
so for other students; (3) provisio;i of information about educational and vocational re- ■ 
quirementj and opportunities particularly applicable to superior student^ (4) encourage-' , 
ment of innovation and experimentaticji in school procedures for superior students as ' 
well as for other students; and ^5) demonstration, of appropriate guidance servfces for : 
high school students.. Although there are difficulties in obtaining adequate contrbl 
groups, some research studies have bepn done comparing, laboratory participants \^ith • 
other students matched on academic, familial, school, and» community variables. In addi- 
tion, comparisons of the effectiveness of two^or more procedures for accomplishing a 
particular guidance goal have been made in other laboratory research studies. 
Findings: The Research and Guidance Laboratory is a cooperative effort which has' main- 
tained direct, personal, longitudinal, and functional relationships between the Uiifversity 
of Wisconsin and 3,700 top students, their parents, and iheir teachers tVo^tiout 
Wisconsin (See Research Relating to (^hildren. Bulletin 22. May-December* 1967,^tudy 
22-QA-l, p. 83.) More than 97 percent of all student participants who have graduated 
fr(5m high school have enrolled in higlier education prOg'rams. Many have gone on to 
graduate and professional study. As a^oUp, thes^young people hav? estiblished ii very 
outstanding record in college. X ' " ^ * . - 

Duration: 1957-continuing. * * \ 

CooperaUn^ group(s): (1) Office of Education^ Education Division;' Department qf* 
Health, Education, and Welfare. (2) Ninety cooperating school Systeftis in Wisconsin. 
Publications: (1) Laboratory monograph: Research on the gifted and 'talented, student; • 
1976. (2) Sanborn, M. P. .and Niemiec,.C. J. Identifying values of superior high school- 
students. School Counselor, March 1971. (3) Bradley, R. W. and Sanborn, M, P. Ordinal 
position of high- school students identified Ijy their teachers as^uperior. Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology. 1969, 60(1), 41-45. (4) Mowsesian, R.; Heath>^and kothney,'}. W 
M. Superior students' occupational preferences and their fathers' occilpations Personnel 
and Guidance Journal. November 1966..(5) Refer to Education Index for other publications 
related to this project. ' 
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3«-BA-1 SOME LONGITUDINAL ANTHROPOM^RIC STUDIES ON NORMAL " ^ 
. FILIPJNO CHILDREN, AGES 0 TO^ > "IM IVURMAL ^ 

I . InvestigatorCs): Asuncion C, Beltazar, M.D., Science" Research, As'Jociale IV, ToOd and 

•"•S- T".u^ Science, Development Boarf 727 Pedro Gjl 

. Manila, Philippines. . . ' t rcmu ^41, 

' r""!r'*'" ^° "^"'^^'■'^ ''''^^^ ^"'^ ^"^'S*^' °f Pi'ipi"o children, ages 0 t&6 

-.based on data gathered longit&dinally fronf children "ih well-to-do families, in order to 
^ ... assess, the nutritional • status "of ' Filipinq; childreh; and to assess other -physical 
. measurements including skinfold, and^circumferences of head, chest, abdomen, and arm 
for these measurements are highly correlated with.physical growti;^ and can also serve as 
" : parameters ta assess nutritiohal status. ' > ' ^ci c^^:, 

Subjects: 300 normal, Tilipino neonates (150 females and 150 males) from upper and/or 
""dale socioeconomic tevels in th^ Greater Manila area . v 

Methods: The sobjecfs wilhbe taken from different hospitals fti metropolita^'lltenila and 
^ T IT ^'^ nionthry.from 0 to 12 mohthS. (2) every 3 fh5nths' 

n , T'' ' -^^^ -'"^ ^ 2'^ to 6 yeaa. Data to b,e collected in- 

clude (1) lengtH in centimeters: using an infantometer at ag^to 12 months a«d a steel 
'tape with measurement taken in . recumbent position *4fter- li- mdnths; Q) weight in 
kilograms: using the infan^^scale^t ages O.to -12 months 'and a pediatric scaje for over 1 
year; (3) ci«umferences of head,, chapt; abdfcmen.''and arm in centimeters: u«g a tape 
measure at the s^^ified location described by D. B. Jellife in he Assel^mfnt of the' 
Nutritional Status ofth^Community; t4) skinfold thickness in millimeters of the left up- " 

'TTK'" "^^P^"den Calipe.'; and {5-) dietary intake: gathered 6iWthe 
oasis 01 a monthry recali.^^ * , • ' ' . • 

Duration: AprlT>^(76-^ * • * * ' 

Coqpe^ting gronpi^^^y^cy for International Development, National NutmionXoun- 
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38,BA-2 SOME LONGITUDINAL<^ANTHROPQMETRIG STUDIES ON NORMAL 
VlLIPINO CHILDREN, AGES 4 TO 12 . " "^lyRMAL 

• . ' IiivesUgator(s): Asuncion Cf-Baltaii^r.,' MSD',' Science Research Associate IV. Food and 

•Nutrition Rtsearclr Institute, Najiopal Science Development ^«i*rd. 727 Pedro Gil 
' .. Manila. Phihppirtds. . . — ^ ■ ♦ • 

' • " ^ n TT' J° ff^^b'ish th^Vhysica/'^rowth p^ter;, of normal. Fjlipino cjipren. age? 4 to 
12. from data gathered longitudinally and" qu^si-longitudinall" 

• • fm^^J^H 4 (25Q males and 250. females), tollowed up until ageJ 2; and 
. . ■ 199.children-{50malesarld-50.females). ages.6.8.andlO. followedupfo^3^ 

subjects aw normal. Filipino children frbm hlfeh income ^ups. , * ' 

.Meth<jas:A^seri^ observations will be" made twice a year taken on the day closest to 



the birthflay of 4', 6, 8, and 10-year-old, normal, Filipino, high im^ome group children. , 
* Measurements include (1) height (standmg arf sitting) in centimeters: instruments used 
are steel tapes in centimeters and IriangulaT rulers; (2). >^eight 'in kilograms: uping 
pedi^ric scales in kilograms; (3) circumferences of head,, chest, abdonlen, ai\djeft upper' 
^ arm in centimeters: using a flexible steel tape calibrated -in ^:entimeters; and (4) skinfold ' 
^ thicl:n^ss in millimeters of triceps and scapula: using a Harpenden Caliper. ^ 
Duration: 1976-1986, 

»BA-3 MENTAL DEVELOPMENT OF INFANTS IN TWO ETHNIC GROUPS: FHMDINftS 
FROM TH^ JERUSALEM. STUDY OF GROWTH AND DfVELOPMEMj 

^ InvesdgatorCs): Sarah Smihansky, Ph.DT, Senior Researcher; Leah Shephatiah, MA.,, 
Research Coordinator; and Eva Frenkel, M.A., Research Coordinator, Henrietta Szold 
Institute, 9 Columbia Str«t, Kiryat-Menachenl, Jerusalem, Israel," s * ' 

Purpose: To conduct preliminary analyses on mental develoiJment of children related to 
• , ethnic differences, family correlates of IQ at age 4, aid the valiM^ infant tests using . 

ithe mental development data^m the Jerus#lenvstudy of growt^^fcevelopment. 
^ ' Subjects: 71 ipale and 4l7emale infants whose parents immigrat^p-om Morocco; and 
* < 126 male and 125 female infants who«i parents immigrated /rem Europe. ' ^ . 

Methods: The Jerusalem study was th^ first comprehensive study of infancy and early 
childhood in Israel. It was designed to assess the cognitive, socioemotional, ajt^d physical 
growth of children, as well as to study childrearing practices and their relatfonship to the 
child's development from a. cross-cultural perspective. Data collection of the longitudinal 
study started in February 1%5 and was terminated in February 1^70, whei^all children 
involved reached age 4. Pregnant mothers were contacted an^i^interviewed in their iiomes. 
All further interviewing, testing, and 'physical exaippations were condiKted'in the 
research clinic, at ages 4 weeks, 3, 6,^fll, 18, *2*, and 30 months; and at 3 and, 4 years 
^ age. For each of the visits, the i^Wiation obtained included a variety of^data on 
sociaUpsychological,* as well as physical. aspects of child development and chiVrea^ing, In 
the present research, only background data and mental scores were utilized. ThtBrunet- ' 
; ' Lezine Inf3^it Developfnent Test was used upfto 3.0 months, and the Stanfor<^-llmct for 3 

/ and 4 years. ^ ^ 
•/ Fiivtings: Up to 18 months, the Moroccan orjgin children score higher than those of- 
/ European background on alNsubtields measured by the Brunet-Lezine Infant fest. At age . 

2, (here are no differences in total scores, but there are ethnic differences by- subscore§, ' 
.^s, ^hich are interpreted as indicating* a beginning of ^ decline -in the mental developmeni 
' ' ' * of the Moroccan origin group. At- ages 3 and .4, the European origin children score M:on- 
' * • * . sideribly Higfier. Howcfver, all the differences in IQ at these age levels are accounted for 

by parjents* educatiojgfelevel. N^ethhic effect*was found. Parerital education was found 
' to be the' most powlnul background variable in ^red^ctimt IQ at age 4. Othe|frvapable$> 

significantly related. to IQ are number of children in feifflly^and the birth oTaniddi-:. 
tionaNsiblii)g. Parental education is of greater impact in the Moroccan origin po'pif&Tion. 
^^^'^ ^ The prediction of IQ at age 4 by theTeruhet-l-ezine -Infant Test is low during thd^, first 
\^ year- for the total sample, but there are^ significant and considerable, correlations by 

• subgroups, ^rom agp 18 months, there is a substantial rise in th€j|predictive valHity^ of the 
infant tests (especially in the l4nguage and coordination subscoreq for the total Sample as 

• well .a$k for each subgrt^^>* This is interpreted as a sign for-'relatSve stabilization of mental 
functioning, as; well as of interaction patterns bftwecyi thfechild ^nd his environment. 
Duration: 1%4-completed. ^ - ' . 

^Cooperating^grodp(s): .F«rd Foundation. . • . , * • • • \ 

' ' Publications: Research Report No. 195 is available from theHenrietta Szold Institute. > 




Physical^ ^ 

. S8-CA-1 SEASONAL RHYTHM IN THE RATES OF GRO^H IN HEIGHT AND WEIGHT 

^1 ^ 

lnvcstigator(^: Barry A. Bogin, M.A., Departhient of Anthropology. Temple University^, 
Philadelphia, Pehn^vania •1;9I22, - 

Pun»>se: To ascertlin the existence of a yearly rhythm in the rates of growth in height 
and wei^t of normal cWldren; and to correlate such -rhythms with environmental 
phenomena . - • . , * ' ' ^ 

Subjects: Approximately 250 children m'three 'age group! 7 to 8, to'|3, and^lS to 16, 
equally distributed by sexip all age groups. All childrefi-were of upper socioeconomic 
^ class and free of any clkiical pathologies. ^ 

^ ' ; Methods: Fourteen equally spaced monthly measurements of height and weight were 
taken using standard anthropometric equipment ^d proc^durts. Besides the normal 
.descriptive statistical methods, a BMD computer program, periodic regression, and har- 
monic analysis are used to test for significant growth rhythms. 

Findings: I^reliminary analysis shows that distinct growth rhythms for Jboth height and 
weight do exist. These rhythms seem to be associated with changes from rainy season to 
dry^^eason, but much more analysis needs to be dpne before this can be firmly estab- 
lished. ^ ' ^ , ' 
Duration: September 1974-December 1976. 

CoopereUng gr8up(s): (1) Latin American Teaching Fellowships. (2) The American 
School of Guatemala. ^ \ . 

38-C4-2 CHILDREN AT RISK FOR HYPERLIPEDEMIA 

InvestlgatoKs): Ruth Whittethore, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics and Pediatric 

Cardiologist, Yale University School oLMedicine. 333 Cedar Street, New Haven. Corniec- 
^. ticut 06510. ' / r\ ^ ^ . 

Purpose: To^entify the magnitude of the problem of hyperlipedemia'in children in an 
-urban setting. , * • 

^ .^SiAlects: All children of index patients, age 50ar under, with coronary pr ischemic heart " 

' . - . cjisease or cerebre vascula^^roblems and who iCve abnormal lipids. 

- Methods: Index patients werfc identified in all coronary care ahd special units* within a 

/ large medical school hospital. The cfiildren of identified |)ati?nts had cholesterol ahd 

triglyceride determinations performed and a family^histofy was obtained. Special dietary, 
assistance and lipi^ clinic treatment and fcOlow-up Were established. The percent of af- 
' % ^i^ctedthildren of index patients will be reported and sTomc of their problems will be iden- 

A Duration: June 1976-3une 197fr' 
^ ^ CoopeftUng group(s): (1) Connecticut State Department of Health, (2) Division of 
^ • Research; Maternal and Child Health Service; National Institutes of Health; Public 
Health Servic?; U, S. Department of HcaltVEducation, and Welfare, 
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38-CA-3 PHYSICAL ACTIVITY. AND GROWTH IN ^PRESCHOOL AGE CHILDREN 

Investlgator(s): Benjamin Torun, M.l3., Ph.D., Program Coordinator, Physiology and 
Clinical Nutrition; and Fernando E; Viteri, M,D., D.Sc, Division Chief, Division of 
Human Nutrition an4*feiology. Institute of Nutrition of Central America and Panama,* 
Carretera Rooseveh,'Zona lU Guatemala C. A.,, Guatemala. 

PufposcrTo measure the /effect ^of a program o^ physical activity on children' going 
through a rapid phase of g/owth (recovering from malm*tj;iti^n); and to compare them to 
^ a^ontrol group that" experiences normal Activity in a hospital eovironment. 

Subjects: 18 children' were studied in eacfi group. Each study lasted 6 to 8 weeks. 
Methods: All children were fed 2.5 grams of'j)rotein derived from milk, eggs, and corn; 
120 Cal/kg, 20 percent coming from vegetable fat plus vitamins and minerals. Both con- 
trol and active groups were stimiilated psychologically, their intake was accurately 
measured, and their physical activity was monitored by means, of pulse accumulators and ' 

' - by means of periodical regressions between heart rate and oxygen consumption at dif- 

ferent levels of exe^ise. (The totaf energy expiinditure of the children can be measured 

^ . throughout the day^) Nitrogen and energy balance, rate of growth, basal energy expen- 

diture, and body composition studies were performed in a longitudinal fashion 
throughout the study. , . > , " * ^ . 

Findings: Children who are physically active grow substantiaUy more than those who are ., 
not. The efficiency of Tood utilization is therefore' increased, as ij^'their inuscle mass and- 
active tissue mass measured by Ijasal^xygen^oonsumption, . , ^ 
Duration: 1975-1977. - ' ^ T 

Cooperating gr9up(s): (1) Dj vision of Hunjah Nutrition jind^iplogy; National Institutes 
of Health; Public Health Service; U. S. Department of Healt]^^" Education, an* Welfare. 
, (^2> University of California, Berkeley. , ' /• ^- ^ 

• ' Publications: A paper presented at the.,Xth International Congress- of -Nutrition, Kyoto, 

Japan^, August 1975: Effect o7 physical ^tivity upon growth of 'children- recovering Jrom 
protein-calorie malnutrition (PCM). , . ^ 



CAPE TOWN CHIBD DEVELOPIVlENT SJUpY \ . * ^ 

Investigator(s): C. D.' Molteno, FCP j[SA.),;^enior Specialist; and Av NJoodie, AMIA 
. ARSH, Research Worker, lnstituteH)f thild Healthy- Red Cross War Memorial Children's 
\Hospital, Rondebosch, Cape Town, Republic ^of^SoiUlrAff^ca 7700. 

Purpose: To study the early growth»^nd deVelo^jth^nt of a birth cohort of coloured 
/oabies, in order to produce evidence *pn the incidence and dfstribulion of neurological 
deficit.^ -V 

Subjects: Approximately 1.000 coJoured (mixed race) babies in i serial birth cohort, born 
in the Cape Town municipal area. * . 

Methods: The total (!&hort will be weighed^reguyfrly alid screened ^or neurologic^ deficit 
' at predetermined tirtes. Cas^s picke^f up at screening W!ll havt a full developmental . 
assessment. A random' ^sample of 180 babTes will be studied in greater (Jepth, including . 
>^ • collation ot data on socioeconomic factors. • * " . • , 

Duration: May 1976-Junt 1978. « ^ ' 

Cooperating group(s): (1) Cape* Towrl Cfty CounciJ,' HealjM^^I^rtment. (2) South^ 
African Research Coutici>» National Bi^ystati&tical Reseaj;^ Centre. A • ; ^ 
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LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF OUTCOME pp A BIRTH COHORT 



- o 



Iiiv«stig«or(s): Shanti Ghosh. F.A.M.S., M.D.. Head. Departnientof Pediatrics. Safdar- 
jang Hospital. New Delhi 110016. India. ' 

Purpose: To investigate the relationship of family, stxadeconomic, and environmental 
factors to the growth and development of children. > 
Subjectsr 4.000 children from an original study p^pjilation of 100,000. 
Methods: Anthropometric data were gathered,.^very 6 months including an examination 
of. the children, records of development, ^'d assessment and record of morbidity. The 
relationship of the d^ta to family! socioeconomic, and environmental factors will be 
studied. (Ste also Research Relatmsr'to Children. BulleiirT 29, September 1971-Auizust 
1972. Study 29-SD-I. p.- 117.) . /, 
■'^Ujration: 1969-1978.' ■/'" 
C<»^fefa4ng group(s):'(i) Indian Council of Medical Research. (2) National Center for 
Health Statistics; HeaWr Services and Mental Health Administration; Public Health Ser- 
vice; U. S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 

PubUcations: (1) A-longitudinal study of physical ^roWth in high socio-economic «roup 
Indian babies during the first 2 ^ears of life. Indian Pediatrics, 1974. 11, 395. 0 Mater- 
nal health, child health, and family planning: A plea for integral^ approach. Indian 
Pediatrics, \m, 10. 637. (3) Outcome of birth cohort in a South Delhi community In- 
dian Pediatrics, 1972. 9. 495.' 



A LONGITUDINAL. STUDY OF THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHINESE CHILDREN IN HONG KONG 

IiivestigatoKs): C. Elaine Field. M.D... F.R.C.P.. Professor of Child Health and Director- 
and Flora M..Baber, MB.Ch.B.. MRCP(E). D.C.H.. Supervisor.. Child Development 
Centre. University of Hong Kong. Yaumatei. Kowloon. Hong Kong. 
Purposei' To study the growth 'and 'development from birth to 9 years (1967-1976) of 
• Chinese (ihildren; and to correlate the findings in terms of their social environment 
Subjects: 782 randomly selected neonates' (425 maUiS. 357 females), who weighed 2 208 
kgms or more at birth and are of Southern Chipes* origin-. AU snbjects were bom in one 
of two large maternity hospitals in KowlOon between February 24 and April 1. 1967, 
Methods: Full details of family, pregnajjig. and birth were obtained from hospitalized ' 
mothers and from hospital records. Bab^l* were examined within 24 hours of birth. 
Repeat examinations, (physical, anthropometric, and. psychological assessment!) were con- 
ducted at monthly intervals during, the first yeari every 2 or 3 months during the second 
year; every 6 months from ages 3 to 5; and annually from ages 5 to -9. Data were ob- ' 
• tained on care of the chj^ld including feeding, illnesses, and accidents. Traditional #ugs 
. were given at each visit by nurses. X-rays were taken biannually of the wrift from the 
time the child was 6 months old. ^ 

Findings: Babies' progress in the' first 4 rtionthsls good and then retardation of growth- 
corresponds to. weaning front 4 td 22 months, associated with seasonal variations, in 
growth and very high ineidence of infecti<Jn (mainly respiratory caused by overcrowding). 
Weaning from milk is too rapid, and weahing diet is inadequate. This period Is associated 
with behavior changes (inhibition, excessive shyness, hypotonjcity). 
Duratiori: February 1967- June 1976. 

Cooperating group(s): 0) Princess Mary Maternity Hospital.- Newca»rie-on-Tyne 
Un»ted King^m. (2) Nuffield Foundation. (3) Li Shu Fan Medical Foundation, Hong' 
Kong. (4) China Medical Board. . * - • • . ' ; . 



Publlcatioiis: (1) Development^ screeni^^ test from 0-2% years for Chinese children 
(in press). (2) SkeleUl age of Chinese children (in pres^. (3) Baber, F. M. et ai 
Variation in growth ii\ the first 3 years. Asian Journal of Medicine, 1974. i4> 
Billewicz, W. Z. et ai Primary dentition in Chinese children. Annals of Human 
Biology, 1973. (5) Field, C. E. and Baber, F. M. Growing up in Hong Kong, Hong 
Kong: Hong Kprtg University, Press, 1973. ^ i 



38-CA-7 NEONATAL DEVELOPMENT ASSESSMENT PROJECT 

Iiivestiga!or(s): Robert K. Rentfrow, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, College of Education;* 
and Ellena Parra, Psychological Examiner, Department of Pediatrics, Arizona Medical 
Center, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 85721. 

Purpose: To conduct a longitudinal invcstigition of the later cognitive, s6cial, and 

physical development of low birth^veight premature children. 

Subjects: A prospective sample of 2,000 prematfures born in Southeastern Arizona. 

Methods: The children will be saihpled in a decade-long study of their later development. 

The study will utifize existing standardized te^ts of mental development, along with tests 

of psychomotor maturity to assess the children's development. Patent questionnaires and 

teacher ratings after school entry will be used to assess social and family adjustment. 

Duration: January 1976- January 1986. 

Cooperating group(s): Robert Wood Johnson Foundation. 

Publications: Interim reports are planned annually in January. 



38-CB'l THE WEIGHT OF CHILDREN, AGTES 6 TO 



Iirvestigator(s): C. Wesley Du|#rtuis; Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Clinical An- 
thropology; and Helen S. Dupertuis, M.A., Assistant Professor of- Clinical Anthropology, 
School of Medicine, Case Western Reserve University, 2119 Abington Road, Cleveland, 
Ohio 44106! 

Purpose: To develop tables indicating weights for children by height proportional to 
franv (bone) size derived from anthropometric measurements- 
Subjects: 100 boys' and 100 girls at each age: 6 to 17 years. Most of the children ^ere 
measured in schools intCleveland, Ohio; Dearborn, MiCffigan; and Santa Clara,^ Cali- 
fornia. , 

Methods: Bone size of all major areas of the body is determined by anthropometric 
measurements. Skeletal size percent is calculated from four representative measurements. 
Proportionate weight baSed on height and skeletal size percent will be presented in 
Weight. T^Ables for each age and sex from 6 to 17 years. Weight Tables are based on 
frame or skeletal size percent derived from bone measurements. Guesswork will be 
eliminated in arriving at determination of frame size. These tables will be the only known 
tables for detei-mining proporfionat? weigTit of children, ages 6 to 17,M)ased on height 
arid frame (bone) size derived from four siiIf|Dle anthropometric measuremenU repre- 
senting all major area$ of the body. 
Duration: 1961'Continuing. 

Copperating }roup(s): (U Greenfield Village Schj^l, Dearborn, Michigan. (2) Santa 
Clarfi, California schools. (3) Biological Humanics Foundation. 
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38-CC-1 OPERANT CONDITIONING USING FADING VS. WONFADING TECHNIQUES 
WITH RANDOM DOT STEREOGRAM . 

Investigators): Jeffrey Cooper, O.D., Assistant Clinical Professor; and Jenr Feldman, 
Rh.D., Assistant Professor, State College of Optometry, State University oS t^w York, 
122 East 25th Street, New YorV, New York 10010. - 
Purpose: To investigate the ability to respond to a Random Dot Stereogram (RDS) which 
has a square superimi)osed^ which is faded put, as compared to a RDS lacking the 
Nonocula^" cue. 

• . Subjects: 20 chUdren, ages 2 to 8, who shpw no evidence of amblyopia or strdbismus. 
Methods: Operant conditioning with BSR digibit will control stimuli, r^'ponses^^jecofds, 
and recording. A protest will be given with successive presentations (RDS with central 
squares). Children are divided into two gr6ups: Group 1 receives the fading stimuU pro- 
cedure; Group 2 will continue the protest and is yoked to the number of trials of Group 
' 1. Multiple baseline analysis will be used. ♦ 
Duration: July l-976-,December 1976. ^ , . 

3^CC-2 THE EFFECrOF UNDEVELOPED LATERALITY ON VISUAL ACUITY 
USING.THE TUMBLING "E " CHART 

Investigator(s)i J. Warshowsky, O.D., Resident; C Hirsch. (D.D., Resident; A. Purvin, 
O.D., ResidentHftnd C. Sweet» CD., Resident, State Collegrof Optometry, State Univer- 
. sity of New York, 122 East 25th Street. New York, New York lOOlO. 
Purpose: To investigate the possible relationship of undeveloped laterality as a con- 
tributing factor to- poor performance on visual acuity tests that are based solely on the 
Tumbling fetter chart.' - I 

Subjects: 25 boys and girls, ages 4 to 12, taken from the patient population at the* 
University ©ptometrif: Center of New York. 
^ Methods: Patients were first tested on Snellen, Animal, or Picture acuity charts. A dif- 
^ ferent exahiiner tested visual acuity using the Tumbling "E" chart and the plastic hand- 
held form. The Piaget Test of Laterality was administered by a third examiner. 
Each of the three examiners was unaware of the other test results. A statistical correla- * 
. _ tion bejween laterality and the various measures of visual acuity was then performed. 
DuratJon: August 1976-December 1976. 

Cooperating group<S>: State University of New York, State College of Optometry. Vision 
Training Department: 
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PERFORMAIVCE ON AN EMBEDDED FIGURE TEST AS AN EXPRESSION OF 
OCULOMOTOR POSTURE 

. Investigators): Martin-H. fiirnbaum, CD., Assistant Clinical Professor; and Harry A. 
• Walker, Ph.D., Associate Professor, State College of Optomdry, Stjte University of 
- New Yorkj 122 East 25th Street. New York, New Yorjc 10010. 

Purp<>se: To explore relationships between analytical cognition arid oculomotor posture. 
Subjects: 100 girls and boys,- ages 5 to 6. ' . ' ^ ; 

. Method^: DaU will be collected on various visual dimensions, such as eso- and 
exophoria, ixitermittency, stability, etc.. and embedded figure^ in an effort to determine 
hypothesized' associations between measures via^tistical analysis. 
Duration: August 1976^July 1977. 
. 4 ' Cooperating groiip<s): State University of New, York, Stafe College of Optometry', Vision 

Training Clinic. . > 
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38-CC-4* EFFECTIVENESS VISION TRAINING IN DIVERGENCE 
EXCESS STRABISMUS \ ' 



1 



Investigators): Stanley Goldrich, Ph.D./O.D., A$rsistant Professor, State College of Op- 
tometry, State University of New York, 122 East 25th Street, New York, JMew York 

lOOia * ^ ^' ' . 

Purpose: Tirdeterniine^the" effectiveness of vision training in the treatment of divergence 

excess strabismus. ^ / ~' • " 

' Subjects: Boys and girls, ages 6 to 16, selected from vision trapping clinic patients of the 
State University of J4ew Yosk ©ptometpc Center. 

Methods: The progress of patients who were diagnosed as having Divergence Excess type 
of strabismus was evaluated related to success or failure of treatment. The Flax model of 
♦ treatment was used. Ah analysis was jnade of the tr^ning methods employed. 
Duration: Jujy 1975-December 1976. 

Publica|9ns: A report presented to the American Academy of Optometry, Portland, 
Oregon,a>ecember 1976. Data are available from the investigator. 

• • ■ 

38-CE-1 MONITORING SUBCLINICAL 'leW4NiJTRIT|DN TO ENHANCE 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT "^^-t*^ / \ 

Investigator($): Linda P. Scott, Ph.D., I^rincipal kivestigifej^r;^aftd-^tSven A. Kay, M.A., 
Corlnvestigator, di|>artment bf Education/Psychology, Chandler Hall, Kentucky State 
University, Frankfort, Kentucky 40601. 

Purpose: To develop^ a set of correlated indices that can be used to study subclinical 
malnutrition. - , - 

Subjects: 117 male and female school children, ages 8 to 12, randomly selected from 
third to sixth grades in six counties in Kentucky. 

Methods: A 24-hour Food Intake Recall Survey was administered to each subject. The 
results of the survey have been analyzed, yielding data for each subject on amounts of 
proton, carbohydrates, fats, iron, and calories in the diet. Subjects \yere also gi^en the 
'California Achievement Test, the California Test of Mental Maturity (Short Form), the 
California Test of Personality, and the Devereaux Adjectival Check /List.. Statistical 
analysis, consisting oPvjiiiltiple multivariate regression analysis seeking correlations 
am6ng-test data and nutritional data, has not been^corppleted. - 
Findings: There are significant differences between schools in terms of mental maturity 
and language achievement. There is significant difference in MM scores* betweeir races. 
Nine-year-old males showckl a significant rise in outgoing behavior which was unexpected. 
Duration: 'Fall 1972-Summer 1977. V t 

^ Cooperating group(s): U. S. Department of Agriculture. ^ 



38^E-2, A STUDY OF FACTORS THAT INFLUENCE .HUMAN FOOD HABIT * ' 
. ' . FORMATION AND CHANGE 

Investigators): James W. Nordstrom, Ph.D., Associate Professor; Mary Bess Kohrs, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor; and Marilynn Bueschef, B.S., Graduate Student, Human 
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EFFECTS OF INFANT MALNUTRITION ON INFORMATION PROCESSING AND 
PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT AT THE GRADE SCKOOL LEVEL 

Investig8tor(s): Karen Olness, M.D., Associate Professor of Pediatrics and Director of 
Medical "Education, Children's Health Center, University of Minnesota, 2525 Chicago 
Avenue, Mitmeapolis, Minnesota 55404; and Frankie Mae Paulson, M.A., Doctoral Can- 
didate, Depa^ment of Psychology; and Wayne Rusin, Medical Student, Medical School, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455. 

Purpose: To determine' if there are long-term effects on intellectual functioning from 
short periods o^^starv^iion during infancy. . , 
Subjects: 80 boys anb 80 girls, ages 8 to 1 1, of average xjtabore general intelligence, who 
belong to one of four groups: (1) children who had pyloric stehosis associated with star- 
vation periods, (2) children who had pyloric stenosis not associated with starvation 
periods, (3) children i>om with cleft lip and palate not associated with sftrvation periods, 
and (4) normal children who suffered no known period of starvation during, infancy, nor 
any pronounced stress such as experienced by repeated surgery of the cleft palate/cleft jip 
children. Twenty children in each gro\ip were boys; 20, girls. „ 

Methods: A narrative of parents' feelings about the newborn's appearance wa^' obtained 
.to appraise any differences to reactions in parental feelings about th^ riomftd as o'ppo^ 
to the cleft palate/cleft lip child, and to appraise reactions to onset of symptoms , of 
pyloric stenosis.^Behavioral and personality characteristics of the^ children were assessed 
with the Personality Inventory fqr Children, a validated, standardized questionnaire com- 
pleted by parents based on their observations of their child. It assesses several of the 
dimensions found by Klqjp et al. to be associated with starvation experience in pyloric 
stenosis. Of particular importance will be the assessments of anxiety, distractability, ag- 
gression, hyperactivity, and moodiness. Observations by trained observers were made to 
assess on-the-spot indications of anxiety, distractability, and hyperactivity during the 
evaluation sessiohs. Evaluatiefis were made of information processing functions and in- 
tellectual performance. Evaluation of short-term memory inclu|ied using the digit span 
portion of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for ChildrenT^vised);. a measure of retention 
of verbal items modeled after the method of Peterson aOT Peterson and the Benton 
Visu^ Retention Test. To evaluate loiig-term memory, a me^re of verbal item retention 
modeled after the methods of Peterson and Peterson? was used, and the paired association 
method was used modeled after a method'standardized and used by the Neuropsychology 
Laboratory, University of Minnesota Hospitals, Health Sciences Division, Other tests us- 
ed in evaluating processing functions and intellectual performance were: Raveni Pro- 
gressive Matrices as an assessment of analogic^, abstract reasoning skills;' Porteus Maze 
to measure intelligence, and impulsivity; the sffoop Word Cofor Test as a measure of 
distractability; and the -Embedded Figures Test as a measure of visual Organization 
. ability. . ^ ^ ' s 

duration: A^ril 1976- August 1977. 

• 

EFFECT OF PROTEIN-CALORIE INTERVENTION ON HUf/IAN 
GROWTH. MORBIDITY. AUD MORTALITY 

fnvestlgator(s): Reynaldo Martorell, Ph.D.; Robert E. Klein, Ptf.D.; Ricardo Bressani, 
Ph.D.; Aaron Lechtig, M.D., M.P.H.; and Hernan Delgado, M.D., M.P.H., Scientists, 
' Division of Human Development, INCAP, P. O.^ox 1 188, Guatemala City, Guatemala. 



Purpose: To evaluate the impact of a wide range of nutritional interventions on -growth 
retardation, morbidity, and mortality. 

Subjects: Over years, 50 neonates born each year in each of six Guatemalan- villages. 
The children will be monitored until they are 4 years old. 

Methods: In all villages children receive medical care. In VHlage I, children receive only 
X I""^'^®' ^^'^^"^^^ ^'"^8" "I. IV, V, and VI receive nutritional intervention 
, for 3 years. Village II children are given calories in the form of a high energy cookie for 
I y6ar; Village III children receive protein quality {Opaque-2 core); Village IV, more pro- 
' ' tein of better quaUty (soya); Village V, more of the re^ilar diet (corn and b^:ans); and 
_Village VI children receive more calories and more protein of better quality (soya and 
cookie). Anthropometry and morbidity arid census surveys are the principal data collec- 
tion activities. Data will be analyzed. . . 
Duration: July 1976- Japuary 1981. ' ' 
Cooperating group(s); (1) INCAP, Division of Agricultural Chemistry.' (2) Agency for In- 
ternational Development. / 

J ■ ■ - ■ • 

38-CF-1 STUDY OF CYSTIC LESIONS IN CHILDREN - ' 

Investigator(s): J. R. Porteous, Senior Lecturer in Pedodontjcs; and F. J.; G. Hood 
Sentor Lecturer in Oral Surgery, Departmertt of Ghild Dental Health, Dental School' 
University of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, N9rthumberland Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne' 
England. , - , 

, P"J^i 'T'o assess the etiolog)^," pathology, and treatment of dental cy'^i^ 
cdMlHHM in children 

Subjects: 100 children, ages 2 to 16, attending directly or referred by dental practitioners ' 
to the Department of Ghild Dental Health, Univmity of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Methods: The study was designed to irivestigate the possible etiology of cystic lesions 
from clinical evaluation and from the listopathology. In addition, it is hoped from long- 
term data to assess the various treatmeiV methods utilized. 

Findings: Gystic lesions, ihcluding kerafocysts in children, respond well to treatment. The 
- method is not significant; It may be possible to question the etiology of dentigerous cysts 
Duration: 1%5-1977. e. y ■ 

^CFr2 STUD^ OF FACIAL AND DENI^L/PHOWTH IN 
. PRE- AND POSTADOLESCEfrrS 




Investigatbr(s): Goenraad E A. Mol^rees, D.p.S., Senior Staff Member, Forsyth Dental 
Genter, 140 F^\yay, BostflP^ Massachusetts 021 15. 



PunJose: To dbtain, by studying twins and their siblings longitudinally, an accurate 
estimate of facial, dentd, and somatic growth, growth rates, and jjattims with reference 
to chronologic and physiologic age scales. // 
Subjects: 414 mono- and dizjr^tic, Gaucaiian, -miftle and female twins, ages 4 to J 3. - 
Methods: R9entgenographic cephalometry, dental cast analysis, anthropometry, hand- 
wrist radiographs, and lateral jaw radiographs were obtained. Statistical methodology has 
been designed for univariate and multivariate anal>'sis of quantitative and qualitative 
data. 
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Purpose: To evaluate the impact of a wide range of nutritional interventions on -growth 
retardation, morbidity, and mortality. 

Subjects: Over years, 50 neonates born each year in each of six Guatemalan- villages. 
The children will be monitored until they are 4 years old. 

Methods: In all villages children receive medical care. In VHlage I, children receive only 
X I""^'^®' ^^'^^"^^^ ^'"^8" "I. IV, V, and VI receive nutritional intervention 
, for 3 years. Village II children are given calories in the form of a high energy cookie for 
I y6ar; Village III children receive protein quality {Opaque-2 core); Village IV, more pro- 
' ' tein of better quaUty (soya); Village V, more of the re^ilar diet (corn and b^:ans); and 
_Village VI children receive more calories and more protein of better quality (soya and 
cookie). Anthropometry and morbidity arid census surveys are the principal data collec- 
tion activities. Data will be analyzed. . . 
Duration: July 1976- Japuary 1981. ' ' 
Cooperating group(s); (1) INCAP, Division of Agricultural Chemistry.' (2) Agency for In- 
ternational Development. / 

J ■ ■ - ■ • 

38-CF-1 STUDY OF CYSTIC LESIONS IN CHILDREN - ' 

Investigator(s): J. R. Porteous, Senior Lecturer in Pedodontjcs; and F. J.; G. Hood 
Sentor Lecturer in Oral Surgery, Departmertt of Ghild Dental Health, Dental School' 
University of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, N9rthumberland Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne' 
England. , - , 

, P"J^i 'T'o assess the etiolog)^," pathology, and treatment of dental cy'^i^ 
cdMlHHM in children 

Subjects: 100 children, ages 2 to 16, attending directly or referred by dental practitioners ' 
to the Department of Ghild Dental Health, Univmity of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Methods: The study was designed to irivestigate the possible etiology of cystic lesions 
from clinical evaluation and from the listopathology. In addition, it is hoped from long- 
term data to assess the various treatmeiV methods utilized. 

Findings: Gystic lesions, ihcluding kerafocysts in children, respond well to treatment. The 
- method is not significant; It may be possible to question the etiology of dentigerous cysts 
Duration: 1%5-1977. e. y ■ 

^CFr2 STUD^ OF FACIAL AND DENI^L/PHOWTH IN 
. PRE- AND POSTADOLESCEfrrS 




Investigatbr(s): Goenraad E A. Mol^rees, D.p.S., Senior Staff Member, Forsyth Dental 
Genter, 140 F^\yay, BostflP^ Massachusetts 021 15. 



PunJose: To dbtain, by studying twins and their siblings longitudinally, an accurate 
estimate of facial, dentd, and somatic growth, growth rates, and jjattims with reference 
to chronologic and physiologic age scales. // 
Subjects: 414 mono- and dizjr^tic, Gaucaiian, -miftle and female twins, ages 4 to J 3. - 
Methods: R9entgenographic cephalometry, dental cast analysis, anthropometry, hand- 
wrist radiographs, and lateral jaw radiographs were obtained. Statistical methodology has 
been designed for univariate and multivariate anal>'sis of quantitative and qualitative 
data. 
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Findings: Norms have been established for the formation of sfx mandibular teeth (M,-C), 
root resorption (dm,dm.dp), tooth emergence (all teetfT except* M,), ^nd skeletal matura- 
tion stages (Tahner-Whitehouse) in hand-wrist. The principal component analysis 6f ' 
tooth emergence is completed. ^ / * , 

Duration: 19!60-continuing. "\ , 

Publications: (1) Moorrees, C. F. A. et aL New norms for the mesh diagram analysis. 
American Journal of Orthodontics, 1976^ 69, 57-71: (2| Moorrees, C. F. A. et al .The 
computerized mesh diagram analysis. Transactions of the Third International ^Orthodon- 
tic Congress, Mosby Co., St. Louis/ M jssoutLJLgTS, 185-195. (3) Mcdicus et aL 
Reproducibility of rating, stages of osseous development.' (^alifver-Whitehouse System). 
American Journal of Physical A nthropology^J91\, 35, 359-372- 



Intellectual 

38-DA-1 CHANGES IN THE SOCIAL AND^ COGNITIVE COMPETENCE OF CANADIAN 
CHILDREN FROM LOW AND HIQH INCOMf FAMILIES IN PRESCHOOL, 
KINDERGARTEN, AND THE PRIMARY ORADESL. 

Investigator(s): Mary J. Wright, Ph.D., Professor, Department of Psychology aftd Dircc- . 
' ^ tor. University Laboratory Pfeschool, University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Purpose: To investigate changes in the social and cognitive competence of Canadian 
children. • ^ ' 

Subjects: 87 white, anglophone children (42 boys and 45 girls); 46 children from low in- 
come families, and 41 from hig^ incomt families. They represent three-waves of subjects 
and their controls, - who w^re- enrolled as 3-.year olds in the University Laboratory 
Preschool in 1973, 1974, and J975. ^ 

Metliods: Subjects are ♦ assessed each year 1 month after admission to' school and' 7 
months later at the end of the academic year. Competence in four areas is assessed: (1) 
^social competence: observational procedures and (fiteria proposed by B. L. White (White 
and Watts, 1973) are used; (2) motivational chariicteristics: using observations in 
laboratory situations and teachers' ratings of sclf-direaion, mastery, curiosity, and self- 
management; (3) cognitive and intefleptual abilities: using the Stanfor4rBinet Intelligence 
Scale, the Preschool Inventory (1970 edition), tfie Circus Tests of Language j("Say ^d 
Tell") and Number (''How Much and How Many"); and (4) cognitive styles: using the 
CirciXs Tests of Problem Solving ("Thjjjk it Through") and Crc^ivity ("Make a Tree"), 
the Kansas Reflection-Impulsivity Scale for Preschoolcis (Wright; 1971), the Albirt-Stott 
Maps Test of Divergent Thinking, and teachers' ratings of creativity and imagination. 
. Changes in performance over 2 preschool years are assessed, and. the subjects are then 
followed up in the public schools. Effectiveness of the educational t)rj0gram for the low 
* income, preschool subjects is assessed (1) in terms Of the extent to which socioeconomic 
differences between them -and the high income subjects is reduced, and (2)^ty comparing 
tl)eir perWmance with a control sample of low income subjects in day care settings. -In ; 
the follow-up study in the public schools, q new control group of low inconje subjectsV 
without any preschool experience, is emoloyed and additional assessment procedures ik 
^ used. These include the Stanford Early School Achievement Tests,' a measure of Icftus of^ 
controU'^and teachers' ratings of personality and adjustment to school* - ^ 
Findings: The first wave of subjects has now completed kindergarten. Initial 
^ socioeconomic differences (at age'3), which favprcd the high income subjects, were found 
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in intellectual (especially conceptual) ability, but not in social competence, Motivation or 
language ability. During the first year in pr'esphool, the high income childrisn m'ade 
greater gains in intellectual performance than did the low income children,, and the dif- 
ferences between ftiem increased. However, during the summer months, the high income 
subjects' rate of development slowed down, while /hat of the low income subjects con- 
tmued at a steady rate or showed a marked spurt. During ihe second year in preschool, 
the low income children gained^ more thkn did the high income children; and by the 
spnng of that year, had caught up to them in all of tfie intellectual and cognitive Abilities 
assessed, except number. At the end orkindergarteh. these subjects were still maintaining 
their preschool gains. The characteristic social behavior of the children, especially the 3- 
year olds, changed in complex ways. Well-developing children in the preschool increased 
interactions with peers and decreased interactions with adults. High spores oii leads and 
follows peer? were positively correlated with educational achievement, number acquisi- 
tion, problem solving, creativity, and imagination (though^ not .with Binpt IQ or language) 
<,and negatively correlated with behavior categories such as expressing affection and 
hostility to adults and other adult interaction categories which appear to be measuring 
dependency. The number of peer interactions in which thf children engaged and the ex- 
tent to which they shifted their interactions from adults to peers over time was found to • 
be related to situational variables which increased task-6riented behavior and reduced the " 
opportunities for dramatic play. 
Duration: 1973-1981. 

Cooperating group(s): (1) Ministry of Community and Social Services of the Province of 
Ontario. (2) Richard and J^^ey Fund. 

PubHcaflons: (1) Vright. Wk. Changes in the social competence of some Canadian 
preschool and day nursery children of low 'and high socio-economic status. Interchange 
(in press). (2) A paper^resenWd at the annual meetings of the Canadian Psychological 
Association; Toronto. June 1976: Wright. M. J. and Pederson. D. R. Situational factors 
as critical variables in a preschool program. (3) WrigM, U.l.The Laboratory Preschool- 
Program development in the first three ^ears. Research Bulletin #359. University of 
Western Ontario. Department of Psychology. 1976. (4) Wright. M, j. Competence in 
preschool children II: Two years in the Laboratory Preschool. Research Bulletin K348 
University of Western Ojitario. Department of J'sychology. 1975. (5) Wright. M. i. 
Competence in preschool children. Research Bulletin »313. University of Western On- 
tario. Department of Psychology, 1974. 



38-DB-1 COGNITIVE STYLE RELATED TO PERFORMANCE ON A MULTIDIMENSIONAL 
GENERALIZATION TASK 

InvesHgafor(s): Harriette Guldmahn, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Home 

, . Economics. University of Texas. Austin, Texas 78712. 

Purpose: To compare the generalization perfprmance of children' designated as slow- 
accurate, fast-accurate, fast-inaccurate, and slow-inaccurate by the Matching Familiar- 

. Figures Test (MFFT). ; 

Subjects: 70 girls and boys, ages 5.0 to 5. 1 1. from low- and middle-income families., 
Methods: First, the MFFT was administered, followed within 2 weeks by a mafthing-to- 
standard igeneralizalion task varying on two dimensions. Slope values, representing the 
steepness of the generalization gradients, were the units of analysis. 
FlmMngS: Slow-accurate subjects exhibited significantly steeper generalization gradients- 
, indicating better discrimination abilities— than slow-inaccurate subjects. 

Duration: September 1975-September 1976. - - * 

C^etwrating group(s): ^Spencer Foundation, Chicago. 
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38^DB-2 * JNTELLBCTUAL DEVEkOPMENT OF MAIAYSIAN CHILDREN^' ^ 

- ^ ■ ' " ' . >.r 

''lnvestigator(s): Sylvia Opper, Ph. p., Lecturer, Centre for Educational Studies, Universiti 
Sains Malaysia, Penang, Malaysia. ' ^ \ ' - 

Purm>se: To investigate differences between age, sex, locality, and ethnic groups in the 
d^Saropment of 12 basic logical, scientific, or mathematical Piagetian concepts, 
^ubjecb: 506 children, ages 6 to 16:246 urban, 260 rural (equally distributed by sex). 
Meth'^s: Data were collected by individual interviews using Piagetian clinical methods. 
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Duration: 1973-1976. 

Cooperating group(s): UNICEp, under the* auspices of the Curriculum Development 
Centre, Malaysian Ministry of Education. • ^ ' 



38-DB-3 FANTASY INDUpT^ON AND ITS EFFECT ON CONSERVATION OF ' 
NUMBER AND LIQUID ^ ' 

investigator(s): Samuel Roll, Pii:^D., Associate Professor, Department of Psychology, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 87131. . ' 

Purpose: To investigate the degree to which fantasy involvement, interferes with conserva- 
tion responding in tasks ot conservation of number and liquid. * ♦ / 
Subjects: 140 children, age^ ,4 to 8, in grades kindergarten to 3. ^ . . . 
Methods: Conservation of number and liquid was tested in a ^andard" situation (i.e., 
without fantasy inducing instructions) and in a situation designed to induce fantasy of 
high desirability (e.g., tembnade.on a very hot clay). Analysis of variance Was used to test 

hypotheses ♦ * - ^ ' 

Findings: Bqfti fantasy producing instructions and the use Q£Jiighly desirable 'material 
hav^ regressing effects oiT younger children but not on older children., 
Duration: May 1972-June' 1977. " ^ { 

Cooperating group(s): Albuquerque Public Schools * ^ 

Publications: Roll, S. and Irwin, M; Manipulation of subject involvement, and conserx^. 
tion of number and Ijquid. .Revista Latinoamericana de Psicologia, 1*974, 6, 157-160. 




38-DB-4 STIMULUS CONCRETENESS^ND VISUAL ATTENTIONAL TRAINING IN 
CHILDREN'S PICTORIAL _5Am«>-ASS0CIATE LEARNING 

V ' ' ' . ^ ' ^' K 

investigatdr(s): Jack Snowman, Ph,D,, Assistant Professor, Department of Guidance and 
• / , Educational Psychology, Sourflern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois 629(tl . ^ ; * 

^ ' Purpose: To explore the effects of altering the visual atientional behavior of preopcra- 

^ tional stage children and the concretencss levels of pictorial stimuli "on paired-associate 

learning. ^ - . • * 

Subjects: 99 male and" female kindergarten children (average, age, 66* months),, all of 
, whom were empirically determined to be within the preoperational Tstagtf of. cognitive 
^ development. 

, \ Methods: Jhe children learned 2^ pictorial paired-associates at onc'^of three levels of con- 

' creteness: iQw detail line drawings, high detail line drawings, and high detail line draw- 
I ings with a verbal prompt. Within each of these groups, one-third of the subjects Received 

either visual^ attentional training, no training, or were engajfed in an unrelated activity. 
Recognition of the appropriate resporiSe member was the main criterion. x3 analysis 
Qf variance was the primary method of statistical analysis. 

^ . 50 ' ^ 1 
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-• ; • ^ f '^^^"''^ sapported tfie 'notion of a ^^creteness-continuum alojw wfficK Die 

■ • ■ -Sit V'"'^ T3.e.atlcntionaf?raining factor was Vi^^Si 'n- 

DMHitlon^ Sepf^er 1974-Sef)tembir 1^6. • . 

PuBllrtti ,tfs: D/te and results ar^vdilable from th#i^^^^^ ' " 

/3W)Bt THE DEVELOPfVIEiy Of. STORY'COMPREHENSION SKILLS IN CHILDREN , 

' * 'Zl^T'^'l^^' '"/-'''^ P'^-Rftal?' Department of Psycholdg"* 

. 0 . Waftmgton Urhversrty. St, Louis. ^a|p|3 130;" and^Cbristine d." Glenn Ph^ ' 
Department of Psychology. C^rnegis-McWniversitv.- Pittsburgh.'pennsylvari' xim 
" : \^5n' er"ty"""'°"^^^^^^ St«n. " Department^of Psychology. ' Carnegf-MSon 

\ . ^ 'P^'PoW'-'Todevelop-story comprehension skills iiilhildren ■■ ' ^ . 

Lttr- A'SS^f ''^ SOO-girls- and boys, ages 4 to 12. have been tested. An equal ' 
, ' " ^^^^^^^^"^TJl^"^ e^ch experiment. 

!«' "tTon It '^'ff^^^^^P.'^"'^ h-ve been used ihs studies. Recall, reconstriic- 
' ■ a2sSS°."'h'''r"'°"'-''"'' construction ^abilities 'have beeri 

• ' ■ - Ss .h" «P<^>mentai and well controlled'. Each of the nin^e studie. 

^ V • ;f;"''^'''8i'^^''<^P"at* variable relating to story comprehension. 

' BoTh ^vel'SSl.l^H ff"'' '^°?P"he"sion h^s been: constructed f*bm empirical findings". . 
' st^LttbTe^^^^^^^^^^^^ . 

■/' , •Duration: W^3-1980. • . . 

Cooperating gro'up^h St. LouiVQounty School district.- f iC . 

# W J^T' ""^^ '""'"'""^ review, to-CogmV/ve P^^cAo/ogy. April 1976- 

■L cW ld;ef T "l.^- °f ^^o^y com^^reheWon in elementary school • 

children (2) A pa,5^r ^,ented at th^ociety for Research in^hild Develbpment Con 
IBrfference Denver. Colorado. April X^f^^Zk^^^ Glenn. C r. A H ''11. °" 



^ • - '«Tr !• V K-^ • AP"' $tfc«v.tiJ^ and Glenn. C. G. A dev'elopmentai 

, ; spdy of childrenVrecall Qf story material. • . - • "cvciopmentai^ 



' '^"li ^I!S^T^p^mim^^^ ENVIRONMENT ANP LEARNI'nG 

PROCESSES DURING THE FIRST MOBOUS OF LIFE 

,: f^vestigatoKs): A. Pemerleau. Ph.D.. Professor; ^'d g. Malcuit PhD Professor ' ' 




Srinl^;rlnlT't' I"' ''^'^V' ^^^P"''" '° different stimul^p neonates and 
tZZ::'^^^:^^^' " -^7'-^--'- ^helr en.-- 

'^f2o'^t''u*^nM''°H- ^"f ^.^^(r^>= normal, tull-term female and male neonates. 24 to 

tnS ""^^''^If-'t^^l'-and fe^rtale infant.^. 4 to 24 weeks old. divided in- 

ta^iy^gr5upsagcferdm^toage(crowrsectional). ' " 

• STrn.!!!^^'" f 2«"'5>J« w« Prcsenfed 20 times ^urin« 10 secdnds to each sub- 
ject. Groups were formed according to the„behavioral state^rved during ihe session- 
..Heart rate was recorded c6ntmuously. and behavior wTed ad^rding to sSed 



• ' •categories. (I)>-Fivd%fferent toys ^re presented twice to each jnfant. Trials la«td 30 
secodds. During the first 15 seconds, the toy was 12 to 15 inches' from .the subject; during • 
the second 'l5 seconds, the experimenter moved the toy^scithin Veaching distance pf the-^ 
subject. Heart rate a^^d behavior were yideorecorded continuously..^ . v 
Findings; In infants, heart rate response dfff&s according to age group.' - ^ ' 

Duration: (N): August 'l975-Novemberi976; MaH974-August 1976/ ^ . * 

' Coopeniting group(s): Rational Research CounciLof Canada. " . 

. . ' ^ ' ' j^^ 

INf ANT MeMORY PROCESSES . . " . . 

InvcstigafoKs): Gary M. Olson; Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology, 
V Universi^ty of Michigan /3 30 Packard Road; Ann Arbor, Michigan 48 IM. 

Vurpose": To study visual and auditory memory abilities in the first year of life. 
Subjects: Normal infants of both sexes,, ages 3 to 12^^ months (indefinite nunAer to be 
studied, 650 hive been seen so far). * " ' » . ' t ' . 

Methods: E?^peHrhents are based on the habititatioD phenomenon. A computer controlled 
laboratory is usedyfor the experiments. Many of the experiments incorporate-designs that ^ 
make procedural details contingent apon the infant's beliaviqj. 

Dunitioni January >1974-continuing. : , ' ' j rs 

Publications: Olsohr G. M, An information processing analysis of^ visual memory and^ 
habituatjon in infants. In T. J. Tighe and R. N. Lenton<E43.), Hadituation: Perspectives 
from child development, animal behavior^and newro^^MG/ogn J^i Nev<^ Jersey: ^ ^ 

.Lawrence Erlb^um, 1976. * >^ . , \ ' * 



38.DD-1 .USE AND EVALUATION OF A MARKETED EARLY CHILDHOOD CURRICULUJVhs^ 

Investigalor(s): Jeannine Sehfhid, Ph.D., Assistant Professor Department' of Huma^-r \ 
Development, Family and Community Relations, State ^Wniversfty College at- Buffalo,. 
n (j^OO Elpiwood Avenue, Buffalo, New York 1422^ and Curt Acredelo, Ph.D., Lecturer,, 

V . Department of Psychology, State University of New York, Buffalo, New York U214. ' 

^ / • Eu^posc: To assess ^e ef fe.ctiveness of the use of a marketed Piagetian based early 
^■L • ^ childhood curriculum by quasi-profesgjpnal individuals in a tutorial format. . ' % 

.Subjects: 25 girls and* 15 boys, ages 33 to 62 moaths, who attend a college daycare^ * 
V "'center, and whose, parents are either undergraduates or teachers at the college. Over the 
' \ course of g^onths, many parents withdrew thfeir children from the Center. The final 
f .^^ a^sessment^Suded 10 experimental (seven girl^ and three^boys)^and eight controls, (five . 

' *• gicls and thtee boy?). 

Methods: Twenty of the 40 children were randomly selected to be experimental subjects 
and receive tutorials.^ Tutorials consisted, of i 15-minuie enrichrrient experience once a 
^ week over an 8-mcA^h pefiod. A ^)osttes^only design was. used, since it'waS free qf e>«^ 

perimental invalidi^ A testing instrument' was, developed covering ^seriation, tlassific^- 
' tion, conservation, and spatial knowledge. - , , \ 

^ Findings Thefexperijnent^l group showed significantJy\hii|^^ reasoning than , 

control group child#n in are^s of conservation and classifi^tion (^ .037, Fisher s exact 
test). A quasi-professional use of this marketed curriculuih is suggested: ^ 
I ' Duration: Fall 1974-completed. • ' • ^' . 

* Publications: Copies of a 13-page repor^n^nd .the testing instrwmcnt (including vWeotapc 
demonstration) are available from Dr.- Schmid. '\ ^ 



" 38-00-2, DEVEtOPMENT OF CULTUI^E-SPECJFIC TESTIRK3. INSTRUMENTS ' * 

, . studies, Inc., 6372>Dclmar- Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri 63130 
" LTnt T'' and personality among-BlacI^ Americans, using ' 

y , . ' the tests ' ajvarcness of his cultural experience as the- basis for xonstructipg . 

■ . ■ ^" f"^J^*^;''520, black suWec'ts. 120 fr6m each qf 11 states representing five regions of the ' 

ThL c ^- at.t«, 3-year age-intervals (e.g., 15 to 18, 1€ to 21, etc ) 

• • ' tfnf ^li "^^f ' ^"X instruments: Williams .Awa^enes* Septence Cample- 

' ' and ?^.f Q""»°"«ai^^A & B, Black Opinio^ Scal^, Black Intelligence Test, 4 
, and B ack Preference Inventory. Items on leach i^strumenfare being analyzed for internal 

^ » consistency, and mdividual responses are being correlated across'tests " ' 

• , Duration: Juii^'1974-May 4977.,' 

' ' nfXhh"!*™"?.^' °f '^^"'a' "ea'th; U. S. £>e,;anment 

• . of Health, Educatibh, and Welfare. ' p-inwiu 

' ^ ~ ^lll^^^''^'' Published by the Institute of Black. Studies, Inc., Winter 

^^^'^ ' DEVeLOPMENTAL ASPEfcTS OF IMPRESSION FORMATION FROM 

CONSISTENT AND piSdREPANT PORTRAYALS / ' , ^ 

' * fjnve^tigatorts): .>V. . Andrew Collins. Ph.D.. Associate Professor, Institute of Child _ 

\ ^ IJfve^ment, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455, 

Purpose: To examine developmental changes in forming impfessions from discrepant nor- " 

• HiS' •■ '° '"T*.'8a^« ^he distinctness -pf and th^^e||fionship between developmental 

. f™nr«r T '«°'^i"« discrepancy and differences in forming coherent . 

impressions froni any senes of past encounters (portrayals). ' . . 

' ; h"''^"^ ""^ ^ '° "^^"'^ ^"'l -e'^^enth grades, from middle 

^ ' class schools in Minneapolis-St. Paul. . • , * ■ - - 

Methods: Childrep watchJ^oyr scenes from a dramatic TV series in one of three condi-l 

' I "'^'IL'^u ' ■ ^'.T^*" ^ ^'^'^ and neufral in twoW. 

n^^L - ! ''^ ''""'^ <2) actor's behavior was bad in two scenes, 

^ n^tr^.in two .scenes; and (3) actor's behavior was good in two scenes, bad injwo " 

-y^ ^ T"?'Kr" ^ "^^^^ '° '^^^ "^^^'^P'" and answered standardized questions 

■ "1"^^"** ""'^ or/anization, using a coding scheme 

^d^vj^SfSa by the authors^d their colleagues. . » - 

^ . ^DM«Hon: Scptember«ia75-September 1976. ' ' . . '[ • 

T Cooperating gfoup(s)!' John and Mary R. Markle Foundation. 

PubHcations: Inforaiation is'available from Dr. Collins. ■ . • ' 

J8-OP-2 COGNITIVE PROCESSING COMPONENTS OF INDIVIDUAL AND 
DEVELOPMENTAL DIFF^ENCES IN TESTED ABILITY* 

Inve^tigatorj.): Daniel P. Keating, Ph.D., Assistant ProfesSbl* Institute of Child De- 
= velopment. University of Minnesota. Minneapolis; Mkinesota 55453 ■ ' . 

\ ' ' ' ' 53" ... ■> f ' ' ' » \ 

ERLc y , • w ' V . , 

\«* '* "^i"* * 



Purpose: To investigate underlying information processing components of different tested 
levels of ability, 

^Subjects: 60 middle to upper middle class girls and boys, ages 8, 13, and 17; Twenty 
children each from grades 3, 7, and 11 were divided into high and low groups. 
Methods: Three experiments were conducted. Experiment 1 dealt with, the difference be- 
tween sioiple reaction time (SRT) and fwo'-choice reaction time (CRT). Experiment 2 con- 
" cemed long-term memory code arousal utilizing the Posner a/. (1%9) distinction be- 
tween name and physical code^ in a c^d sorting task. Experiment 3 used a Sternberg 

paradigm to investigate short-term memory scanning. • 
Findings: In all^tlwee Ixperiments older children and those in the high group 
deinonsftated fastwoverall -performance. The crucial findings, however, concern the 
various interactions bct>)veen ability, age, and experimental level indicating processing dif- 
^ ferences. In Experiment 1 older children were differentially faster than younger children^ 

on CRT relative to SRT:^ F(2;48) = 49.28, p<;.00l/ln addition, subjccu in^the high^ 
groups had marginally faster choice>»reaction times than subjects in the low.groups: /^l, 
48) = 2.81, /?< .10. Thus, reaction 4ime that required choice wa» decidedly more diffi<ylt 
^ for younger children and somewhat more difficult for children of Igw abiUfy. Experiment 

2 demonstrated that, regardless of age, subjeOs in the high groups were better able to 
arouse conceptual codes (name condition) than subje<jts in the- low groups: FXU 
48)= 12.63, p<.001. Age and experimental level did interact: 7^2,48)=;: 4.07, p<.05, in- 
dicating that older children were better able to call upon name codes than yqunger 
children. No interaction was found between age, ability, and^ experimenta} lev^J. In the 
final experiment, an analysis of th^ slope of the besffitting Une in the -Sternberg task in- 

' dicated that subjects of highTahiUty Ijad faster scanning times than subjects of low ability: 

' /^2,48)=2.82, /?<.07. While .age did not interact . with scanning time (slope),' it in- 
teracted with noncentral processing characteristics ^y intercept) with older children being 
far faster: fI2,48) = 35.60, p <. 001. Therefore, it seems that actual memory scanning is'^ 
strongly related to ability; where^, response and other j>cripheral characteristics-increase 
with age. These resjilts-taken togelJter make a strong case, for information processihg dif- 
ferences ynderlying tested mental performance. This coriglusion is emphasized by the fatt 
. , that the central processing variables of CftT-SRT, Name-Physical sorting, and the slope^ 

in the Sternberg'task yfeld a multiple r of .72 predicting PMC perfofmance. In addition,^ 
these three variables have an atverage correlatifi with PMC of .51, and an.average inter- 
correlation with each other of only .27, The abilitid to make rapid choices,, arouse LTM 
conceptuaUodes, and scan'STM rapidly appear to Jbe.distinct processes all which are 
predictive of differences in testc(l ability. ^ ! . 

Durations January 1976-September 1976. 

" Cooperating group<s): University/of Minnesota, Graduate School Grant. 

38.DF-3 RfiASONING SKILLS AND SEMANTIC MEMORY IN CHILDREN 

Investlgator(5):* EUin^ K. .Scholnick', Ph.D., Professor; and Janet W^^- Johnson, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology, University of Maryland, CoHege Park. 
. Maryland 10742. , ^ . T 

Purpose: To difcovef whether a child's ability to solve reasoning problems m class mclur 
sion and seriation predicU the extent to which children organize hierarchically or make 
\ transitive inferertces about semantic information. 
: . Subjects: 64 children in grades 3 and 4. ^ • , ' 

Methods: Subjects were selected who fell into one of four groups on the basis of Piagc- 
ttan tests: those who could seriate and understand class inclusion, those who could only 
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senate, those who could do only class inclusion, and. those who ^lid neither The c 
listened to. stones for rote memorization w|iich included materia] susceptible w-hh- 
ferences. Subjects were tested for recognition of trye and false fkcts and tnae and false * 
mferences about the material. * • " "T^ 

Findings: NVhile. in general, more inferences were recognized iy child^n with, the specific 
reasonmg skills, there was not a one-to-one cpr^spondence between reasoning in proWem- 
solvmg tasks and reasoning in reorgartizing memory. ' \ 

Dunidon^February 1976-February t977. • - ' • > 




38-DF-4 QLASSIFICATj6n SKILLS 'AND CUE^IG CONDITIONS IN FREE RECALL OF 
FAMILIAR .ANP NEW WOipS AMONG TMIRD AND FOl/RTH GRADERS 

< 'nvestigator(s):. Pauline C. Gnppin. Ph.D.. 'Associate Professor. The College of St Rose 

^ 432 Western. Avenue. Albany. New York 12203'. " • °' 

PiirpQse: To test the hypotheses that Piagetian described classification operktions mediate 
- ^ the storage and retrieval of famifiar and unfamiliar' words; and that the level of abstrac- 
^en of cue words mediates storage and retrieval of same ' ' 
Subjects: 8! boys and gi^ls/h grac^es 3 and 4 of public'and private scliools 
Methods: Subjects were assessed , on a. hierarchical class inclusion task which "required 
them 0 m subsume chickens in the class of bifdj. (2) distinguish birds from other winged 
animals {t.g., insects), and M) subsume, all winged animalTtJnder the supe^ordinate * 
animars. Scores were trichotom^zed. and subjects were fandomly assigned to one of three 
cueing concjmons in a conceptually categorizefi-./ecall task. The recall task consisted of 30 
words which Nsere blocked, according to conceptual category (animal: fouf \tigt± fish 
bird; plam: fniit. veg«able. flower) witji four words ?nd,one»paralog perxategory The 
treatmeqt was operationalized by* answer booklets provided to each subject. The children 
J-eceived either no cues, two superordinate cues, or six subordinate cues 
Findings: Both classification skills and cueing conditions were significant effects^for 
^miliar words. Only classifications skills were significant for unfamiliar words 
Duration: Sprina('!975-Fall 1976. 

38-DG-1 COORDINATION OF AuSlJORY AND VISUAL ATTENTION IN VhE 
' FIRST YEAR OF LIFE 

. ^ . Inyestlgator(s): Hatry McGufk. Ph.of. Lecturer;|and, John MacDonald, M.Sc. R;se^ch ' 

* Fellow. Depariment of Psychology. University of Surrey. Guildford. Suney. England 
'Purposej To plot the development of coordination, ^d integration between auditory and . 

J , . yi^ual perception. •• • ^ - ^ , . < , / «"iu 

Subjects: flO male and female infants *ages*^0 to 12 months ' ' '• 

# Methods: the research design folfbws a standard hatituatibn-dishabituatiqn paradigm in- .* 
' volving simultanef)us presentation of auditqty apd visual stfmuli. Data are analyzea for 

habituation anirecovery effects in Wh modalities. 
^ . Findings:. Provisional analysis of data Iridlcates' that by age k ii;onth1"infaws are Enable 
ot simultaneous processing of audrtory ajid visual information. - . , . 
Duration September 1973 -November 1976. 

. • Cooperating group(s): United Kingdom Scfcial Science Research Council • ^ ' ' 

Publicttiojis: Space perception in early infancy: Perception within a. common auditory 
visual space? Sc/e«ce, Nbvember 1974. 186(15). 649-650 . ' 
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38-DH-1 COMPARISON OF VOCAfeULARY OF INNER-CITY FIRST GRADERS WITH t 
COMMON VOQABULARY IN READERS 

iiivcstigator(s)^^trice L. KachMck, Ph.D., Assistant Profeisor, School of Education^ ' 
Brooklyn College, City University of New York, Brooklyn, New York 11210. 
Purpose: To find out if inner-city first grade black children are familiar with words com- 
• monly found in first grade reading texts. ^ ' . * 

' ' * SubjecU: 20 monolingual children, born in mainland U.S.A., rand6nily screcteSd* at the 
- beginning of first grade in an inner-city New York City school. - 

Methods: Speedi samples were collected by haviog each child 'select picture hodks and tell 
stories about the pictures. Thirty-minute interviews were recorded. Vocabularx in speech 
^-vsamples was compared to vocabulary in three published lists: Harris and Jacobson First 

* Grade Xore Vocabulary, Fry First Grade Instant Words, and Dolch Primary Common 
Words and Common Nouns. Calculations of. percent?iges of word* that occurred in 

* . Ipeech wefe made. 

' • ' Findings: PercenJt of words on published lists which occurred in. speech ranged, from 93 to 
91: Incidental comparison among lists showed that 25 percent of ETftlch word5 are not 
common in first grade reading texts. • » , ' ' " , ' 

duration: S^ptem6er 1975-March 19?^. 

Publications: Data and results are available from the investigator at cost. 

38-DH-2 COMPApiySON OF SYNTA)i IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL.IlEADERS AND * 
IN READING TEXTS 

!|iv^tigsltor(s): Beatrice L. Kachuck, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, School of Educat|pn, ^ ^ 
J^rookl^ College, City University of New York, Brooklyn, New York 11210, , ' ' 

Purpose: To explore the correspondence of syntactic demands in texts and in reading ■ . ' 
achievement tests at the same grade levels. - ' - - . - 

Subj^ts: A con;ent analysis of six basal reader series for all grade levels, was made.- 
Series were compared to corresponding levels* of comprehension subtests^of t^wo stan- 
dardized reading achievement tests. ♦ ' 

* ^ Methods: Sixteen syntactic structures representing complexities in derivation from 4lecp A. , 
- * siructure were idwitified 'in books and tests at each grade level. Correspondence was 

sought l^y performing multinomial test§i>for differences m frequencies of distribution. ^ 
\ Findings: A search for patterns of increasing complexity across grades in four scries of ^ 
books shows overall increase in numbers of complexities^,, sharp increases in totals be- 
tween the first two and last two grades, bnt no evidence of planning for Jntroductiop or ' 
I rates of increase in presenting particular structures. . / ^' ' . > 

, . Duration: September 1975-September 1976. \; . * 

Cooperating group(5): Faculty Research Award Program, City UniverfJty of New York. ♦ 
Publications: Data and results are available from the investigator at cost. ^ 

3^DH-3 PERFORMANCE OF MINORITY CHILDREKi ON-THE UTAH TEST OF " - " 

LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

InvestigBtor(s): Merlin J. Mecham, Ph.D., Professor and Director, Dcp»rtm?nt of Speech .» 
Pathology arid Audiology, 1201 behavioral Sconces' Building, University of Utah. Salt 
Lake City, Utah 84112. • . • ' • . • . '' • 

Purpose: To establish tentative validation for three grbups of minority thildVen on the 
Utah Test of Language Development (UTLD>. i _ ^ • \ - . 
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ChS i in ' . reserva(ions (t^onh Dakota and Arizona)- 63 

M .!!-^-,? ^'""^ ^"''^^y (Phoenix and Lds Angeles)- and 36 

Wack^-hildren frofn suburban residertty areas (Decatur, Georgia) ' ' ^"^''^^^'^^ 

gteJtj UTmrv'td '"'^ h"' T'^"^ "children were 

gwen the UTLD by advanced graduate students acting under university supervision Per- 

^ZZl nrr^n'^' childrenl^ere compared with those of tE^ir Caucasian 

peers and with pnginal UTLD normative data. . - 

Findings:" Performance, of the three groups of rfrfnority children tested was fairly com- 
u¥?D „n P^:^"™^"^^ °f. Caucasian peers and differed «nly minimally from tS^ 
.mno?.H H™'r '.'iV' ^Assests that the UTLD is «,oderateiy resistive to influencS 
mpo ed by cultura differences. GrdinaKdifficuity of ilemTVthe UTLD was h.ghly ^n 
sistent across subcultur/s (coefficiek of concordarice Was 9t7^ . 
Duration: 1974-1976.* , " . • 

Gd^penrting group(s): (1) Georgia slate University. (2) Minot State College. (3) Arizona 
State University. (4) California State University-Fullerton ' 
Publications: A copy of an unpublished, paper is available from the investigator. 
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THE ACQUISm9N OF COMPLEX LANGUAGE STRUCTURES BY CHILDREN 

lnv«tigator(s): Thoma^ Roeper, Ph.D., Assistant Professor; afld S. Jay Keyser PhD 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002. . ' «'»'-"!Jscns, 

purpose: To defetmine the nature of an hypothesis-generator for language; i e \ow 
chHdren, ag^ 5 to 12, acquire specific. structures and rules in stress, phonology, 
. and semantic interpretation. . " iyiu<w. 
Subjects; 30 girls and boys, ages 3 to 6. * - • 

Methods: A game-like atmosphe^frsj^ai-ereated in which to elicit children's senteno^ 
preferences .rt grammatical form^^^Jdchoices amoSfe pictures, Old|br children were S " 

for^the Children. No rewards were given. Analysis of percentages ,was performed on t^ 
Duration: September 1975-August 1976. , 

Cooperating groupjs): National Institute of Child Health and Humar; Development- Na- 
Uon"''aid welfare "'^'^ '"""^ "^''"'^'"^ °^ Hea!;rEdut 

Publications: University of Massachiisetts Occasional Papers. 



38-DH-5 THE LANGUAGE SKILLS REQUIRED FOR SCHOOLING 

Investigators): Marion Blank, rf>h.D., Professor, Department of Psychiatry. Rutgers 
Medical School, Piscataway, NeWJersey 08854 'ry, Kutgers 

c'LT^k?ou"S"^^ '"^ '''' °^ ^"'^^^ 

TH T,?^' '° 5-'' ^'.^ '"''"'^'^ ^'^"^ '^ lower class). 

H " 0" ^ comprehensive test d«igne4 to as'sess four major 

a eas of language deemed nec^ry if classroom dialogue is to be understood. . • 
' ;u"f 'J' ^"^l.^^^io'] demandt incr'easc,, the^ greater is the discrepancy between 

the lower and the middle class child. • • " ^ ociwcfn 

Duration:. 1972- 1976. 
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38-DH-6 THE ACQUISITION OF THE "EASY TO PUEASE'-'SONSTROCTION 




Investigaloris): Lawrence Solan. B.A.. Graduate Student, Department of Linguistics. 
University of Massachusettl, Amherst, Massachusetts 01002. 

Purpose: To deteriaine the order in which children acquire the sentence types (a) Mary is ' 
pretty to look at, (b) Mary is easy to please, and (c) Mary isr eager to please; and to ex- 
amine the implication the results have for linguistic theory. " 
Subjfects: Nine boys and eight girls,'ages 3 to 5, aU of whom were interviewed at day care 
centers they attended. 

Methods: Children held a hand puppet of a moifkey in one hand, and a hand puppet ot a . 
tiger in the other. The experimenter read sentences of the forms" (a) through (c), the 
child acted out the sentences with the puppets. There were four examples of each- 
sentence type. FoUo\ying each response, the experimenter made wntten notes of the • 
child's actions. Examples: The monkey is easy to bite. The monkey is easy to hiu , 
Findings: It was found that children learned these constructions in the order (c), (b), (a). 
• * That (c) was easier than (b) confirmed resultst)y Carol Chomsky. That (a) was the most 
difficult can be explained by positing structural differences between (a) and (b). ■ 
^ . Duration: October 1975-May 1976. . ^ , 

Publications: Data are available from the investigator. ^ 

S^^.l LONGITUDINAL STU6y OF PSYCHOLINGUISTIC SWLLS IN RURAL CHILDREN' 

<. W Investigator(s): Milly Cowles, Ph.D., Professor and Associate Dean, School of Educa- 
tion; and Kathryn Daniel, Ph.D., Director of Research,^hool of Nursing; University of , 
- Alabama; Birmingham, Alabama 35294. , ^ - , . • • ^ u • 

Purpose': To analyze the growth and /or regression patterns in psycholinguistic behaviors 

/ of children in enriched educational environments. , " 

Subjects: ,40 boys and 40 girls, ages ^through 9, who live in a rural area (80 percent of 

/ •' the children are black).. ' . r < ' tk 

. Methods: Children were randomly selected in kindergarten ^d fdllowed for 5 years, ine, 

■primary instrument used wa& the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities. 
' Duration: Fall 1^8-Spring 1977. 
Cooperating group(s): Wiltiamsbbrg County School District. 

• 38-DH-8 " COMPOSlflON 11^ THE INTERMEDIATE STAGE OF THE . • 
COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 

Investigators): Ebbe Lindell, Ph.D., Scientific Leader; Ann Martihsson, Ph".D., "Research 
Leader; Barbro Lundquist,, Ph.D., Research Assistant; and Inga-Lill Pettersson, Ph D 
Research Assistant, Department of Educational and Psychological Researchr, MalnjO 
" School t)f Education. Pack, 200 45, Malmtt 23 Sweden. j 
Purpose: To study the language used in children's compositions, their attitudes toward 
writing, the effects of experiments with varying degrees of guidance, and differences in 
' • ■ linguistic ability related to sex and social background. ^ . ^ * 
Subjects; 97''boys and 94 girls, age 10. 

Methods: The children were studied tf4ring 3 successive years. Research instruments were 
linguistic va'riables in -the compositions, composition grades, and language tests of the 
children' Statistical treatment consisted primarily of analysis of variance, fadtor analysis. 

and correlations. . * j -x • 

PindlngsT The most important feature, showing high correlations with the essay grades. ^^ 
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productivity (e.g.. the number of words and number of dfrferem words in, an essay) The 
experiments with varying degrees of guidance could not show 'that a particular type 6f 

Sv^t^'^VH-;!' '^"^ «*^'^' ^"P^rior in lin^stic 

ability. Social differences in Hnguistic abUity are negUgible 

Duration: 1970-1977. • 

LANGUAGE U%E AND CONTEXT: VERBAL INTERACTION OF 4:^YEAR OLdS 
ANa THEIR MOTHERS IN NATURALI^IC AND EXPERIMENTAL SITUATIONS 

Iv^hTfn Ph.D.. Lecturer. Department of Psychology. Universi- 

^ of Sheffield. Western Bank. Sheffield. United Kingdom SIO 2TN - 
fhlUT; ^° '''^"'*"^^P««^h recorded in various contexts, in order to explore relation- 
sh^ between the child's use of language in the nursery to verbal interaction with his 

■ Inicatipn tas?' ""^ °" ' '"^'^'"^ ^^f"^""^' 

Subj^tsj Si» boys and four girls, ages 4.2 to 4.7. who were all leaving the nyrsery^o at- 

£J1T ^ u ^^""^ °f ^he socioeconomic sJleA 

Methods: Subjects coinctised two groups of five children each, who attended the same 
nursery at different ip^W^ecordings were made using a „videb microphontTn 
na uralisfc setting^ and a Sony stereo cassette in experimental situations. The c^tegor.ts 
used for, analyses cover form function and dialogue together with other aspects of' 
\ language use such as effectiveness and redundancy. The measures taken includ^ fre- 
^ quency counts and correlations and nonparametric tests. 
Duration: January 1 97^January 1-977. 

Personality 

y. ^ 

ll^.t^?^*^^ CORRELATES OF SCORES OF SCHOOL BOYS ON AN 
OBJECTIVE, NONVERBAL TEST OF PERSONALITY 

Investigaior(s): Jeromfi D. Pauker. Ph.D.. Research Director and Chief Psychologist 

llo'nT ^'"^•/'^^''^ '-'""^^ °f P^y^hiatry. 8th Floor. 950 Yonge Stree To: 
rtnto. Ontano. Canada M4W 2J4. e . i u 

.^/^urpose: To dftermine the behavioral correlates of scores -on. eight Missouri thildren's 
Picture Series Scales (MCPS): conformity. mascuKnity-femininity. maturity, agg ssbn 
mhibitio^ activity lev^l. sleep disturbance, and somatization agression. 
Subjects: 115 school boys (67 blacks. 48 whites), ages 6 to 12 t 

Methods: The MCPS (238 picture card^ sorted into two piles: those that-loote likelun 
and those that do not) and^the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WKSC) were ad 
ministered. IJrscriptive statements in the boys' school records were abstracted. A dic- 
T,rZ',°'f'° descriptors was developed. Boys with similar personality test scores were 
. matched for age and WISC Full ScaleJQ. and the two groups in each paired set were 
compared for frequency of each descriptor (significance of differences between propor 

rilfi"*'',^^- '"f P'-oPortion of boy^ who are high on the MCPS aggressian scale are 
noted m their school records to have been involved- in fighting " 
DuratiofKai>7 1-1977. ^ 
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DIMENSION OF BEHAVIOR DERIVED FROM FACTOR ANALYSIS OF 
CHILD/ADOLESCENT B^IAVIOR PROFILE 

Investigators): Corbett H. Turner. JM-D.. Associate Professor, i>sychiatry and pVentive 
Medicine" and Donna R. Brogan. Ph.D.. Asj^ociate ProTessor, Biometry and Statistics, 
Children's Clinic, Emory University, 1711 Aidmorfe Drive, NT.E., Atlanta, Georgia 30307. 
Purpose: To develop an assessment instrument that (1) provides useful clmical informa- 
tion concerning'the child/adolescent and parents, (2) gives a quantitative measurement of 
adjustment and behavior, (3) can be used as a screening instrument, and (4) is useful for 
research purj^ses such as relating parental expectations to child/adofescent behavior. 
Subjects: Children," ages 4 to 18 (62 percent male): 622 patients qf iftrious mental health 
clinics or private psychiatrists, and 187 nonpauent children and adolescents characterized 
by parents or teachers as being well-adjusted. # 
Methods: A questionnaire of 50 items describing types of behavior rated in frequency of 
occurrence on a 7-point scale'was done for,ea(;h subject and then a^ain for an average, 
well-adjusted child of the same age arvl sex. The ratings for the actual child section of 
the Child/Adolescent Behavior Profile questionnaire were analyzeB using principal factor- 
ing without iteration followed by equimax rotation, and scales were constructed. Scores 
on the seven scales and the scores of discrepancy from expectations of the respondent for 
, patients were compared with the scores for nonpatients. 
Findings: Significant factors were similar within the patient and nonpatient froUps. Fac- 
tors were labeled expressive-inhibited, sociable-isolated, loving-hostile,-' gentle-aggressive, 
confident-anxious, stress resistant-fragile, and successful-ineffectual. The scopes of. pa- 
tients and nonpatients on scales constructed using these factort are significantly different. 
Duration: 1968:1977. ' ' '. : 

Cooperating group<s): South Central Community Mental Heahh Center. 



PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT AMONG EGYPTIAN CHILDREN . 

Investigator<s): Nicholas'TT'Ciaccio, Ph.D., Associate Professor," Department of 
Pychology,- American University, 113 Sharia Kasr* el Aini,. Cairo, tgypt. 
Purpose: To study the pers,onality development of a cuhural group which has n^ been 
investigated previously. • . ' r- • 

Subjects: 1,500 girls and.boys, ages 3 to 12,/from Cairo and four other Egyptian ^over- 



norates. ■ , ^ u ' ■ 

Methods: Children are studied as they play or work; within their own homes, or m 
maternal health care clinics, day eye centers, or pribiary and secondary schools. Methods 
have ranged from participant observation of play, «t)rk. and family life td structure,d in- 
erviews with parents, children, and project personnel. Psychological tests and behavioral 

ting scales have also been utilized. " ' ' 

Findings: The original frame of reference was to study the validity of Erikson's themes of 
' rsonality devejjfcnt amon^nonwestem groups. His stage theory holds up fairly well 
or middle clajiljildren, but br^ks down completely , for children of lower class 
background^^r 

Durationj^Kember 1973-Januaryl978. f / # 

Publi(<floiis: Ciaccio, N. V. Erikson's theory Tn cross-cultural perspective: Social class 
and ethnicity in "third world" -communities. In J. Meacham and K. Riegel (Eds.), The 
developing individual in a changing world. The Hague: Moutori, 1976. 
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38-EA-4 POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE EMOTIONAL RESPONSES IN JNFANTS- 
FINDINGS FROM A CROSS-CULTURAL STUDY ^^I^AIMTS. 

Inv«tiga,or(s): C. W. Gree^baum. Ph.D:, Senior Lecturer; and Rivka Londay. Ph D 
_• - ^ Lmurer. Department of-Psycholpgy. Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Israel 

ZZT:J° '° niaturational or environmental' factors in- 

. nuence the expressions of crymg, fussing, "smilfng, and laughing- during the first year of 

^ ■ ■ fn"tiirH;v^.rwKf '"''L T.^' ^' '"'^ ' ' ''^"^ '"^^ ^"d lowef classes 

in the city, the kibbutz, the. Bedouin, and in institutions. 

Methods: The infants were observed in their natural surroundings for the equivalent of a 
• ' " • ' "T""' ^y^tem used was comprised of 1 H categories of 

re ponses re ating to the infant's behavior and 10;>^tir,8 to the behavio; of p^Jle who 
mteract with the infant. The observer followed the4nfant wherever he wasSng the 
observation period but always remained in the background 

the"t?Hn J''' ''""'1"°" P^«'l°"'"^"^"^« of maturational control over behavior to 

1 m^n ?s fd^'"' 1 '° "^f"^^ 2 months for fussing. 

, 4 months for smiling, ami 7 month? for laughing. 

' Duration: 1967-continuing. . " 

Cooperating group(s); (1) Bureau of Research; Office of Education; Education Divisioa; 

U. S Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. (2) Hebre; University Huma^ 

SodalTo:^?7c^^ n"^^^^^ ^"''^°"'^= Baerwald Schtn 

^ . i>ociaJ work. (3) Joint Distribution Committ£e, USA 

rnfanuf exnoS^ 7^'^'"'^ '''' '° ^^ich the , 

• press) ^ • ^^"dy. Developmehtal Psychology (in 

< 7 

38-EB-1 THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SELF-CONCEPT IN ADOLESCENCE ' 

Investlgator(s): Jerome B. Dusek. Ph.D., Associat)i'rofessor, Psychology Department 
. , Syracuse, University, Syracuse, New York 13210 i^epartment, 

InTZ r^H-''",'^' 'U' '^'^''°P"'^"' °f 'he self-concept during childhood and adolescence 
Ind ^'"'^y: '° ^^^^^^ the developmenfof interests in childrer, and adolescents 

and to relate intbrests and their development to self-concept ^ 

* ^^mZTJ'eZTJZ"'"'' "" k'"'/ '"'^ "''^ ^^^'^^ ' ''^^^"^h 12. Cohort 

■ e^h ^1 ^u""' '"''^ °^ ''^^ ^ y^"^ °f ^'"'^y- aPP^oxinjately 50 subjects at 

each grade leve each year. Each cohort includes approximately 50 lower and'50 hiahcr 
. socioeconomic class subjects, about fialf males and half females * 

' Itlllt^ throuT n/h""'' H cross-sectional^ design wasniSed v^th 10 c6horts coving 
tlUL 5th th pug5 12th.grades and a 3-year longitudinal span. A 7-point. 21-p4ir semantic ' 
differential self-concept scale and a questionnaire on adolescent" interests develo^ut 

meth'Sro?',''T"'' ^"^'-'"'"'^ to ^"bJects. Factor analysis as well as unhJariate 
methods of analysis are the^rimary modes of data analysis 

• nln'* nf ' H^'^ '"'^''f ' ^"'^ self-concept are independent, not supporting the no- ' 

^nL \ H ""T. °' self-concept. There is no evidence of upheaval in self- 

turrfntn'r ' "^'^ ^^^^ble. Factor struc- 

tures support previous research. • 

• Duration: May 1975-April 1978. 

.Cooperating group(s): National Institute of Child Health ail^Human Development- Na- 
ti'on'alS welfare E''"- 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF BODY CONCEPT AND SPATIAL RELATIONS IN 
THE 3- TO 5% -YEAR OLD 

Investig^ter(s>: Suzanne Brunner. M.S.. Instructor. School of Nursing. University of 
Maryland. 655 West Lombard Street. Baltimore. JVlaryland 21201. . , , 

Purpose: To determine the relationship of body concept to spatial relations in the 3*to . 
SVi-year-olifchild. , . 

Subjects: 43 preschool children. 37 to 63 months, who attended a middle class, urban 

preschool in Baltimore. Maryland. , 
Methods: Each child was asked (1) to draw a picture pf himself which was Scored utihz- 
•ing the developmental criteria established by Koppitz. and (2) to piarticjpate in two spatial 
relations t^sks developed by Meyer. The scores were correlated utilizing the Pearson t'ro- 
duct Moment Correlation formula. • „^^, - / .• , .i„i„„ 

Findings- The correlation between the human figure drawing (HFD) and spatial relation 
tasks (SRT) was .141 (hypothesis rejecifft). However, many questions were raised because 
the scoring procedures -for the SRT provided fpr very little Variance. Other variables such 
as sex. race, time in preschool, ordinal position, and time spent in day care failed to 
shpw a significant contribution to the small correlation that was obtained. 
Duration: January 1976-completed. 

Cooperating group(s): Bolton HiU Nursery School. Baltimore. Maryland. 
Publications: Information is available from the investigator.. 



DEVELOPMENt OF POSITIVE SELF-REGARD IN PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 



lnvestigator(s): Lucie W. Barber. Ed.D.. Director. Af^d Research. Character Research 
Pfpject. Union Cpllege. 207 State Street. Schenectady. N^w Yprk 12305. • 
Purpose- TP help parents 'assess the nprmal develppmeijlal level pf their child "by using 
the sevfifc£arber Scales pf Self-Reg^d; and tp dempnstr^te tp parents hpw tp encpurage 
steo-by-step prpgress pf their child tPw'ard a ppsitive self-imagfe. ' ' , , 
Subjects- 351 parents were invplved in'the 1974 and , 1975 field testing, pf the Scales.pf 
Self-Regard. These families ranged widely pn demographic variables but predominantly 
represented the middle diss acrpss the United States. The samples fpr field testing cur- 
ricular materials has yd^P be determined. . , • i j ^ 

Methods: VolUnteej samples were used in the field tests pf the scales. Analysis included 
cpmputer programs fpr cprrelatipn matrices and cpntingency tables., Cpnteivt a"aiyses, 
t-tests. and thp cprrelatipns were emplpyed pn select subsamples. Future plans include the 
marketing pf three sets pf materiak: (1) the Scales pf Self-Regard a Parent Gufde. a 
Leader Manual, a technical manual, and tape recprdings fpr each of the seven S(alesU2) 
similar tP (1) with the addition pf ciirncular-mate^hls (design stage completed) fpr each 
scale ppint for-every scale; and (3) a package pf materials fpr teachers pf early ch.ldhpod 
develppment classes. The design pf field tests, for these pro4ucts is in Progress^ (See aisp 
Researdh Relating to Children. Bulletin 33, March-August 1974. Study >3-EB-3, p- 4% 
and Study 38-AA-8 in this bulletin.) - ' - 

Findings: Results pf the field tests pf the Scales pf Self-Regard dempnstrate their 
usefulness. reHabilit^ and validity. Mpthers.and day care center teachers appear tP knpw 
the child better than fathers pr teachers" in general. DemPgraphic vaw^bles. sex pf child 
and geographical locatipn dp'npt api>ear tP influence -scale point ratings. Age pf child 
cprrelates highly with scile pPint. althpugh wide variatipns fpr individual children exist. 
Assessment-based individualized instructipn by parents is strongly -indicated. 
Purationi 1973' 1977. . * * * . 



Coop«%t}Bg^roup(S): National Association 6f Episcopal Schools 

H ^"?!;'' M ^ 'f^' B''^^^' Scales of 

ff-Rega d^ Schenectady. New York: Character Research Press. 1976. (2) Barber, L W 

• 19^ ;S °^ testing^cesea'rch. c/J.c/e. ^^^^^^ 

C/r,Wren. Schenectady. New York:. Character Research Press. 1975. (4) Barber. L W 
Assessing self-concept in preschool children. Character Potential. August 1975. 7(3) (5) 
. A^P^file of a child's self regard, Schenectady. New York: Character Research Press. 

'"^"^ • 'J^^^O.^'^^^^^^^^^^^ -0.. OF THE 

Investigator(s): Roberta G. Simmons. Ph.D., Professor of Sociology and Psychiatry 

• • nel'^^ril^ot^^ " ^^^^ Building NJi^: ■ 

!nTT ■^^^'"^^^''g^'^ 'h^, ™Pa^t Of pubertal development and environmental change 
, Zt^ ! -esteem of early adolescents as they move from 6th imo 7th grade in two 
different school types: K-8 and K-6/7-9. ■ 

wh?rf h'^? ^' '° ""'f ^'"'l^"'^ "e Mack, and half are 

white students selected from agitratified random sample of 18 schools 

^Ide rhe^rJllfK'!"/ P°P"'a'i°"' ^^"domly selected, wak interviewed in the fall of 6th 
grade, the other half, in- the spring. These same .children were interviewed again in th/ 

T\ '"^T,: !^ ^" '""'y -«i«hed and measured by 

d pak of the k7 K f ''h 7 r K "7 °' ''^'^ P"""'^' 'l^^^'oPn^ent. The prin- 
eiJnni H ^ . ' ^""^ ^'^ interviewed to assess the facilities of the 

■ 2.1"! '^^ !f ""^''^ '^'^ ^""'P'^ were -prone to delinquency, truancy, 

and absenteeism. Grades and scholastic aptitude tests were obtained 

' -^aJis^n r!^*^ if"' ''"f vulnerable^han boys in both 6th and 7th 

"Tr, Zw, ?J self-esteem (p = .02 in both cases/White girls are particularly, likely - 
. ' , 0 exhibit low self-esteem. Secondly, girls .egard the fCmale sex role as less advan^ous 
han boys regard <he male sex role at this age. Girls -find, movemen, into'a junior high 
school more stre^fjjfor their self-picture than remaining'in a K-8 system. Junior high • 
girls aft more likely than K-8>gfiMs tp exhibit low self-esteem, even in the spring of 7th graS 
The environrnental change of movement into junior Jgh. sehoordoes not appear to have 
detrimental effects for the male^tudents. ' \ 

'. Duration: 1974-1978. 

Cooperating groip(s): (1) Wisconsin Survey Research" Laboratories," irfadison and 
Milwaukee. (2) Grant Foundation, Inc.. New York. New York. ^ ' " 



38-EC-1 SOCIAL INFLUENCE ON CHILDREN'S STANDARDS * 

' pThT k"^'"'? Dep^Ftment of 

Psychology. Lehman Coljege of the City University of New ySIc. Bronx; 'New Yorjc 

PuW: To study the transfer or carr^oveP of sociaPinfluence effects on the judgments 
- ^ of children and adults a<Jross stimulus items; and to determine Kow direct and transfer ef- 
fects are related to th/ age and sex of the subject, and to the s^ial influence conditions 



* Subjects: Second through eighth graders, and young adults. 

Methods: Subjects read (or heard) two criminal cases, and twice, assigned sentences in 
each case. After giving their first sentence, they were shown the judge's sentence which 
was widely discrepantj(harsher) than their own original sentence. Then they gave a second 
* sentence. The change* from the first \o the second 'sentaice was th^ main measure of 
direct influence. They then rfead or heard a second case and imposed two sentences in ' 
that case. The difference between the first sentence in Case 1 and the first sentence in 
Case 2* was the.measOre of transfer, prMndirect infiuence. Cases- were counterbalanced 
and the experimental conditions compared to a^control condition to exclude the influence 
of other factors. In a second experiment, 80 fourth, fiftj^ and sixth grade children were ^ 
- each interviewed three tinies, for approximately 30 to 60 ihlnuies pef interview. The first 
(pretrajning) interview was to assess their stage of jnoral reasoning using Kohlber^'s 
' method and three of his moral dilemmas (stories). Duriag the second session, half the 
children were given training irf taking the perspectives of characters in a moral dilemma 
that had not been pretested. This training consisted of asking the children to ans>yer 
questions from the point of view of (as if they-were) one of several characters in the 
hypothetical situation. Perspectives were rapidly alternated; to induce cognitive conflict. 
Thcfest of the children were individually intervie>yed on the same sto^.but not given the 
^ ( role-taking training. AU the children were reinterviewed weeks , later on two stories, in- 
. eluding one which had been pretested but neither of which had been involved >4raining. 
Findings: Indirect influences (transffet) has been shown to be substantially greater than 
^ direct in^uence effects, using criminal sentences as judgments, with adults and children. 
: With children (grades rto 8), direct influence declined with age, but indirect influence 
did not change With age. 

'Duration: May 1974-April 1977.^ „ t* /' 

Cooperating group(s): National Institute V Child Health and Human Development; Na- 
tfonal Institutes of Health; Public Health Service; U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
V tion, and Welfaj^e. " . ' , 

'Publications: (1) Saltzstein, H. et ai Direct and indirea influence on children's legal 
judgments. Developmental Psychology (in press). (2) Saltzstein,' H. and Sandberg,'L..The 
relative effectiveness of direct and indirect Persu^ion. Journal of psychology, 1975, 91, 
39-48. . ^ ' ^* 

2 STUDIE^OF SELF-CONTROL IN CHILDREN 

Investigators): Ignatius J. Toner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor,^, Department of 
Psychology, University of North Carolina, UNCC Station, Charlotte, NortH Caraiiha 
< 28223. ' . ' ^ , ^ . 

Purpose: To determine those variables that significantly affecto the degree of ^self- 
regulation (fcmonstrated by children. ' » 
Subjects: Prelchool and grade school boys and girls from lower and middle class homes. 
Methods: Two self^-egulatory behaviors have been ^the- focf of ohftofeg. research. First, 
self-impoMikdelay of gratification is measured in a game setting irt which possession of 
accumul^ngNcandy rewards is' mad^, contingent upon the child's stopping further ac- 
cumulatin. S^nd, resistance to deviation behavior is assessed in a setting in which the 
. child is ^served following instruaions not to touch a set of attractive tciys.-^ ^ 
FindingsT^-control cannot i)e considered a trait in young children.. Self-imposed delay 
of gratification can be affected by the content of overt uttcran^s that preschool children 
make while waiting. Resistance to deviation in children can be"" significantly increased by 
exposing them wi^oo^/ models with the effect lasting at least 1 week. 
Duration: 1%9-cohtmuing. . ' * * 



• Cooperating grouj.(s): (l) Universrty gf Wisconsin. U. S. Public Health Training Grant 

(2) University o/ North Carolina-Charlottfe. FacultjNGrant Committee - 

■• • / fhtJ^en" r?y/i'n^*/"' ^r' R«%=*i°"-i™P"'^ivity and selflcontrol in pt^chool 

S V f ^'""'^''""P'^'/' 0" P^e^s)- (2) A paper presented at the meeting of the So- 
5^hh °i f n '"-Child Developmetxt. Denver. Colorado.' April,"! 975: Toner. I. J. and 
■ • ' * nTroner' t w ^ '^'^ maintenance behavior in preschool children. 

(3) Toner I. 3. Maintenance of delay behavior in grabe school chiWren. PsycMosical 

. Psychological Association. Chicago. Illinois. Ma)^1973: Toner. I. J. and Parke R D 

Imitation Of resistance to deviation ' ' . • • • 

' t" 

38-EF-1 CHILDREN'S ATTITUDES TOWARD DEATH ' ' ^ 

" ' • ^^^^^'''X^'f ""^''-^^^^^^^^ Felbw.. Institute for Juvenile 

'^^earch, 1735 West Taj^lor Street. Chicago. Illinois 6061? • ' - 

Purpose: To answer the questions: (1) What are children's attitudes toward deatlf (2) 
. . How are these attitudes related to ^ge, sex. and experience with death? and (3) How are - 

these attitudes organized? • ' * ^ ' 

: f^i^^--^J> black Christian children: 68 girls and 47 boys.'.ages 8 to 12; afid 23 wkite 
^ Jewish children: 19- boys and 4 girJs,*ages 10 to 11- - i " w^ic. 

^ Urlln^t ^^'^T^ °" ^"y^"'^^'''^ ^^P^^-^e questionnair-e W conceptually . 

^ If H !i' "-^OH'Ponent- constructs: death is temporary, death i|?onsider^b .a per-' " 
; son. de^th,s universal, death is the 9essation of .bielogical functioning, death is caused by • 
. T T\u "' "r'^^Srees pf. death, death anxieties, discussion" of death, learliing 
, * about death expressife adaptation. ^nd: kn-o^ parents' views of deatfi Statistical 

ti^atment of the data included analyses of va t-tests. and factor ana^Ses 

^ . Sh on ''''^"^"^.^.^^r:^ ^respect to age. sex. and experience with 

chnLr.nlTHHr^ lower -sbcioeconomic black 

chjld en and middle class white children were found with respect to several issues'' . ' ' 
Duratioij^ January 1975- June 1976. 

Cooperating group(s^; (1) Chicago Youth Centers. (2) kAm Isaiah fsrael Tempfe,^; 

38-EF-2 PERC^ION^ OF eniLDREN TOWARD INTeW MEDICAL PROCEDURES-- 

' fI'^^^ShV^'"^^^ "^r"^'"' P'-^- Assocjllprofessor.. 6epartmL of' 

^ Family Health Care Nu/s,^g. University of Califogiia. San Francisco. California 94143 „ 

< ■ l;tTT r^"''^ f ""'^ °f children.. wUo attend outpa- , 

. . tiejt chmcs for treatment of chroma or fatal illnesses, .to seHtted procedures- invoking 

' ' drl'o?.H^ children." ;ge> 4 to 10. who; aW^tient elinics'^TJie children were 
-\ . ■ dXes and other, eance.. cyZic . fibrosis. . repal iisease^ and^ , 

- - ; Methods: MethofMud^a tape recorded' interv«W with parent^ o+iiW observation/ ' 

, and administrmion to- the chftren of a modification of the Thematic Apperception Test ' 

Responses of groups yrere compared! , 
■ Duration: September 1973-DeA;mber '1976. • ; 

. . Cooperating group(sj(:- University, of California Outpatient cHnics' ' 

K Publications: Waechter. E. -ri. Taking it one day at a time. Shildr^n Today (in press). ' 
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THEt EFFECTS O^THE COGNITIVE CONTROL OF l^VELING-^n^eA^ ON . 
THE RESPONSE OF CHILDREN TO STRESS . ^ 




Inyestigator(s): Reuben Schonebaum, Ph.D., Assistant Frofessor; and Rosalind Kdb, 
M.A., Graduate Studejjt, Department of Psychojogy, Fordham University, Bronx, Nbj^ 

Purpose: To ascertg^n whether pediatric surgery clients demonstrate adaptiMflTts iIT^ 
the cognitive control of leveling-shari3cning'whic!renaWes them to respond to^urgcry 
more effectively. * ^ 

Subjeds; 60 girls and boys, age$ 7 to 11, frpm the lower-middle and lower classes: hy 
surgery patients; Va, outpatients;^ school children. 

MethcMis: The b^ic design involved repeated measures on three groups o* children:^ a ^ 
surgery group,^ a'nonsurgical clinical group, and a school group. The children were ad- 
mini&ieted/th^ H(5u&e_Te^5t f or L e velihg-Sha rpening and the GeneraX'Anxi6ty Sfele for 
(;hild*en on two separate 'occasions. In additiqn, uri!i\was collected from the surgery 
and'ciinic patients for Cortisol measurements: The data will bjs analyzed tfy correlation. ^ 
Duration: June 197Wune 1977.^ « 
Cooperating groiup(s): Montefiorei^ospitart, ^ronx. New York. 0? 



CHILDREN'S. EXPERIENCES OF FIRE ^ 

Investigator(s): Luitga^Wundheiler, Ph'.D., -Professor, Dep^tmen^of Education,, Long 
Island University, The Brooklyn'Center. Brooklyn, ^w* Y.ork 11201., ^ ^ 

Purpose: To investigate children's coping styles after disasters; in this case, aftirr they had 
lost their homes through fires. ^ 
Subjects: 20 boys and i5 girls, ages 3 to 6, who are cufturajly deprived. • 
Methods: Data wfere^co^ected m a day cafe center and cdn^isted of content analysis of 
-jtnecdotal behavior records of 3 hours of free play for' each child. " \^ 
Fmdings: Only 16 thildren engaged in dramatic play involv^g fire-, I^st children^ 
established si.social position dtiffing the first- few days at the center, apparently to increase 
their sense of 'security. , ' ^ : 

Duration: Fall 1972-January. 1977, - ; " 

Cooperating group(s)l Jewish Board of Guardians. 

Publications: Information on this sttfdy will be Contained in 'a monograph series. Psycho- 
social Issues, published b> the Jewish Board of Guardians, 120 West 57th Street, I^few 
York, New Yor^ 10019. ^ - * [ ^ 

ALIENATION AND ENVlROiyMENTAL INT€GRyS^ION OF AD.OLESCENTS i 

Invcslig«tOr{s): J. R. Newbrough; Ph.D', Coordinator; and David- fylcMiUan, Ph.D.,^ 
Project Coordinator, Center ff r^ Community Studies, George Peabody (Jollege /or 
Teachers, Nashviile>Tennessee 37203; and Bettina Adelberg. Ph.p.,,Co-Investigitpr, 
Man Environment Systems, College of Human Development, Pennsylvania Slate Univer- 
sity, .University Park, Pennsylvania 168P2. ^ , - 
Purpose: To examini the intrapsychic and behavioral e£fe£is on adolescents of agc»\and^ 
environmental segregation" of the adolescent from important significant roles, in 

behavior settings. ^ s ' ^^..-^ftA^ 

Subjects: 50 ^irls and boys, ages 13 to I4, %o -ftre normal, 8t> grade, ^l^lic^WDl , 

students. ' ♦ , * • 

Methodi Th^s is a correlational study using variolis traditional pencil and, paper, measures 



of ajienation, self-esteem, internal-external locus qf control, anxiety, and depression 
. , These measures were' taken three tinjes a y^ar. They will be correlated with environiilental 
-measures taken via, interview about the behavior settings entered during the 'prpvioys 
J ' days. The environmental uilits and settings characteristics are adapted from the \\ork of 
- Roger Barker and his colleagues. The environmental measures will be supplemented' by 

school, and coinmunity behavior setting surveys. These measures will be correlated with 
^ grades, absentee records, and other school records. . "T 

r Findings A preliminary study of moods* expetienced in .settings and setting-related 

variables-such as penetration (i.e., the level of marginal or central participation in the 
. , . . setting), subjective judgments of reinforcement valu<iof the setting, involvement in the 
setting, -arrcl-eongruence of a person's expec'tatioos of whsit they thought they would ex- 
: P«"«nce with their *ftual experience-found that the subjective measures were highly cor- 
related with emotionality in settings, but the objective behavioral measure ^ not cor- 
^ . related in an important way with the self-report of emotions expfienced in the.setting ' - 
Duration: duly 1976-January 1978. ,. \ 

. Cooperating group(s): National Institutes of Health; Public Health Service; U. S Depart- 
ment .of Health, Education, and Welfare. ' ^ 

^Social . * 

38-FA-1 SOplAL^ND COGNIJIVE bEVEl.bPMENT IN INFANCY * 

, ^ Invcstigator(s): Toni Antonucci, Ph.D... Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology. 

^ ' . , • 33 > Huntington Hall. Syracuse..Umv^rsity. Syracuse. New York 13210. 

•Purfyose: To examine the relation^ip between mother-child interactive behavibrsi con- 
tingency learnings and response decrement in 7-month old^ and to examine the relation- i 
, sliip bet\^eerf attachment and object-permahence in a subset of the sample population at ^ 
• l3lnoji«h5. • - , ' K 

Sulyects: 159'male and female. T-month-old (plus or minus 2^eeks) normal infants; and 
. ^ their mothers. All subjects were volunteers. Forty-one of these infants were reexamined 
at IS^'mprlths. ^ . _ ^ 

Methjfds:^ At 7 months. aH infants were observed in a waiting room type situation with 
- their mothers for 20 minutes. All infants were exposed to a contingency learning sitji^rfiop 
and r^eceived two of three types of rjiifdrc^^qt: nonsocial. sociaUstranger.'and social- 
smother. Infant's ' response ^^ecrement to a redundant -signal was then examined," At 13 
months, the infant's objecr-pcjsbn j)ermarienc^ was examined and they were each 'exposed ' 
to the Ain^>yorth 'strartge-situation.. 

l)uratlon: October l97^-cQr\tinuing. ' ' - . . ' * i '. 

• • » - V / < 



38-FA-2 :-¥«6 PEVELpPMENf OF INTfRPERSOI^AL SKlUS DWRING ADOLESCENCE 

^ . ' ^ - - / . ' • ^ 

w lnvestifeator(s); Barbara U\ Newman,- Ph.D.. Assistant Professor. Department of 
Psych ol(%y'. Russell Sage Colle'ge. Troy. Nejv York 12180. 

Pui^iose: To test the 'hypothesis that 'adojjesccnt egocentrism will interfei^e with the ca- 
pacity to. generate multiple hypotheses about interffersonal interdictions. 
' - ^ Subjects: 162 girts and 141 boys, ages 10 years 9 months^- 1 9 years, in grades 6 through 
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' , Metbodsf A cross-^ctional sampU of children was presented with six taped 'conversa- 
" tionsl^wx) class groups" at each grade leyel were included. A forced choice que^iVnnaire 
about the conversations was used'^to permit subjects to identify the po|^ible meaniogs of 
^ Uie interactions for both partiqipants. A total score fqr the 'six conversations was based 

• . 6n the nuniber of correct interpretations which Wre checked. 

Findings; A two-way anatysis Of variance by grade and sex 'showed sijgnificant grade, sex, 
\ - ' • ahd gfade X sex interaction effects. Total score Correlated .22 with* verbal intelligence, 
fhe pattern of^ scores was W shaped^dungest subje(jp scared highest, |ighrh grade sub- 
r jects^sgoted lowest. - ' * ^ ^ * \ ^ 

buratioil: January 1975-JUne 1577,. ' ^ 
^ Coo^^ting group(s):'(l) Ru^seli Sage College, Facuhy Research .Grant. (2) Burnt Mills- 
. Ballstoli Lake School District/Burnt Hills, New Ydrk. / 

38-FA-3 FRIENDSHIP PATTERNS IN OPEN AND TRADITIONAL^CLASSROOMS 

' ■ ' ' ' ' ^? • ' ^ " 

* Investigators): Maureen T. Hallinan, Ph.D., Associate f rofessbr/^Departmenl' of 
Socioiogy, Stanford\Jniversity, Stanfc^d, California 94305. ^ 

Purpose: To determine the effect of variation in the amount of interaction permitted In 
the classroom context on patterns of 'friendship forritatioft and' development. ' " ^ 
, " . ' • Subjects: 200 girls^and boys, agc% 9 to 13, from nine- classes of predominantly whi^^th, 

' ' 5th, and:6tfi gradefs#in open and tracfitional scKook. . . • , 

' ' , Methods: Longitudinal sociometric data were collected froqirthe subjects. Measures of 

deviation 9f group structure from random moctels were employed-^s^^v^ll-^s a stochastic 
* \.- model of change in structure. 'Uata ihpluded class^ size, measures of the number pf 
mutual, asymmetric and niiH^dyads and intransitive triads, duration of dyad#typcs, etc. 
' Pata were based on children's responses lo a socidmetric questionnaire askjng them who 
were their friends and best friends. . ^ " , ^ 

• Findings':^ Open classrooms^'tontained less hierarchical choic/s, le'ss .stable fewer asym- 
metric choiqes, and less^able and fe\Ver intransitive tris^ds. . , 
*^ 'Duration: September 1974-February 1976. * . 

' Coi^rajlmg group(s): (1) Spencer Foundation. (2) National Institute of Education; LT. S. ' 
Department of 'Health, Education, and Welfare. ' 
Publications: JHallinan, M. T. ^Friendship patterns in open and traditional classrooms.. 
Sociology of Education, Octpber 1976. 



38-FA-4 PEERS AS SOCIALIZATION AGENTS FOR LOy/-SOCI/\pLE C^LDBEN 

Investigators): Wyi\dol Furman, B.A., Graduate Assistant; and -Willard V)[. Hartup, 
Ed.D.., Professor, -histitute^of Child Development, University ofcMinnesota, Minneapolis, 
^i^innesota 55455. * ^ * 

Purpose: To assess the value of peers as socialization agents for Jow-^odable children. 
Subjects: 18 boys and 18 girls, ages 3 to 5, who were identified as low- sociable. 
. Methods: Target, subjects were. selected from the population of children attending six daf 
, 0 care centenr^ihey were identified as low-sociable on the basis'^of extensive observations.' 

One-third of the children were provided extra class experiences with yoynger chifdVen; ' 
one-third" withiOl^r children; and one-third dki riot have extra class peer experience. 
Changes in socWbility were assessed both.dilrirtg the extra class sessions and in behavibr 
in the day care centfr during and following intervention. % 
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Duration: September i975-Dccember 1976. , , * * ' 

Cooiicnaing groip(s): National In§titute o{ Child Health and Human Development; Na- 
nonal Insiilfutes of Health; Public Health Service; U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. - # * -'^ - 

-5' COACHIiy/G SKi^LS FOR FRIENDSrflP. mXi^ING . ^. 

^ * ■ * ■ • ' - ■ , ' . 

. Iiiy^tig«t«Ks): Steven AsheivPJi.B., Assistant Pr6feftor; ahd'sh£lle>. Hymel. M A , 
Gra^uata Student pepanment of Educational. Psychology'. UniVersity of Iiynois. Ur- 
' f „^'8GJ:,and Sherri Qden. Ph.D.. Assistant Professor. College of Education. 

Upiv^rsity of Rochester. Rochester, New York 14627. " "> 

Purpose: .To identify Strategies for teaching social skills'to children" who lack friends ' ♦ 
Subjecte: Tbird, fourth, andfifth graders:" apffroximately 10 classrooms per sWiy ' •' 
-MetlftPib: Childrert whb are sociaHy isolated in class ' are ^and^omr^kssig,xed to different 
( t>i>es of social skill trailing conditions. Short-terrti and long-term Sociometric follow-up 
assessments' are made. , , . ■ ' . , 

h Findings: Verbally coaching social skiUs (e.g., commOni^atior cooperation) produ&s 

significant and lasting dmngds in children's peer ac<!epta;ice ' 
• . Duratioif: September l^Ts-continuiiig. « ' ' - ' ' 

. PubUctions:^!) As^er, Oden, ancJ.Gott'man. Children's frienaships ift'schoql settings. In 
L G y.3Xz (Ed4, Current Topics in Early Childhood Education. Volume 1 HHlsdafe 
^llTJ'.^Z'''""' Associates, 1977. (2) A piper^ presented at the annual' 

^ To^i L 'i'r^"'^"^^" Educational .Research Association, San^ Francisco, California, 
s^fai skills"' ^'^"L^^y*'' -^°^^*'''^-'Wrd and, fQurth irade isolated children in 

1 "^AE impact (5F WOMEN'S LIBERATION ON CHILDFTEN'S 
SEX R^tE'STEREOTYPES 



^ ^^««8»|«tf»>: Catherine Emihovich, B.S.^ Dorf-oral- StuiieW Md Eugene L OaVer ' 
rti.D.,.Ch3irm# ind Professor,. Departnictit of Educational Psychology. State LTnivW- . 
^ sity*f New York, 379 Baldy Hall^AmhcrSt. New York 14260. Addresf^orresponrnte 
to Dr. Gaier. ] - ■ - - 

Purpose: To asc^ain tlje nature of \he perceptio^is of sex differences concfnintf 
children s pfcrceptions of appropriate Sex .role behaviors; and to asseSs the^nature^of the ' 

.existence of the interaction effects existing .between a chiWs sex and ht/her sex role 
behd^viors. attitudes toWard women's liberation, and favorite' noflschool activities. 

-Subjects: 312 white children, ages 10 to l4. evenly distributtyi be^veei* boys and girls and. 

'socio&onomic levels. • ' , ' . - r 

•Methodi:. Subjects-Were a*ked to cfUplejo a 22:itep, questionriairc dealing wjfh s^Nrole ' 
behaviors. Eleven dyestions dealt ^J^h girls' xoles and the 6th6r-.hatf ^ith boys' rolw^The^ 
fwo dependent Variables were a , malt 'stereotype scor^»ani,a female stereotype' sc>re - 
Thrpt pain effects were utilized in the design: sex effect, favorite activity effect and at- 
titudes abouf women's liberation Iffect. The statistical design was 3 three-way 
multivaraate analysis of covariai^ter with ^ge and socioeconomic status as a covariate • 
Findings: Males demonstrated higher sex role stereotyping than did. females. Mowever 
akhough the analysis is still in progress., there is reason to believe that strong interaction 
ettects will surface; males who feel- positively about ^^ome^l's liberation will show less 
stereotyping for the male role than males who feeLnegatively. Thus far) no development 

■ tal trends arc evident. '• ' , 

.Duration: November 1975-February 1977: - 



FACTORS MAINTAINING. DRINKING IN ALCOHOLIC FAJ^ILIES ^ ^ 

lYivestigfttoKs): Peter Steinglass, M.D., Assistai* Professor, Depanmcm of Psychjatry 
and Behavioral 5tiences, Center for Family Research, George WasWngton University , 
Medical Center, 613 Ross rtall, 2300 Eye Street,^ N:W., Wa^ington, D. C. 20037. 
Purpose: To elucidate factors^ contributing to the* maintenance*oU>athqlogical drinking in' 

alcoholic families. • - ; ' \ ' . , 

Subjects: Intact families with one member who is having 6r has had 3 problem with 
alcohol abuse, including anV children over age 12, who wish to participatf . 
Methods: The fanjilies are- being studied in a muhimefhod naturalistic design th^t collects 
observational data about structural components' of interactibnal. behavior in three setr 
tings: in-hope ob»rvatians,"mul!iple, 'famity discussion gfoup^, and family interactidfi , 
laboratory. ' ..^ - : ' ' 

Duration: June 1974-May 1980. J ^ ^ . ^ ' V 

Cooperating groa^is)'' National Institute of Alcohol Abuse and^AlcphoTKm; Alcohol, 
Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Admifiistratioii; Pyblic ^Health Service^ U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare.. ' ^ * 

LONg^^ERM EFFECTS OF A SMOKING AWARENESS PROGRAM 

InvestigatorCs): ^inda L. Peder^on,-M.A„ Research Associate, Department^ of Medicine, 
University of Western Ontario; R. Stennet^ Ph.D^ Research Direaor, London Board of 
Education; and N. M. Lefcoe, M.-D., Director, PUlAion^ry Unit^^^ttoria Hospital, Lon- 
don, Ontariortanada. ^ ^ - 

Purpose: To evaluate the effects of a smoking education program on the smokmg 
behavior of children in grades 7 to ^. ^ * i 

Subjects:' 3,000 fourth, fifth, and sixth graders, who are ^rolled in 20 pliblic schqds in 
. London, Ontario, Canada. ^ , ' 

Methods: The, clildren, who are tested prior to and after exposure tp the program, will 
be .compared with control groups who are tested ai the same tinier but have no. program 

Findings: Short-term stydies indicate little change in knowledge, attitudes, and behavior. 
Pre-exposure findings indicate continuing- increases in sm6king,a«iong this age group. 
Duration: 1974-1980. ' ^ ^ * 

Cooperating grdup^s): Middlesex Lung Association. 

. ' " ' ■ ^ 

VISUAL BEHAVIOR IN TEACHER-PUPH DYADS , , 

: Investlgatort&): ierry Hore, Ph. 6., Director, Higher Education Advisory and^Research. 
Unit, Monash jfnivecsity. Wellington Road, Clayton 3168, Victoria, Australia. 
Purpgse: to ^j|^> the visual behavior of teachers ar)d ptiplls, both Australian and im- 
migrant, during a learning sequence. ^ * 
Subre^tsJ '57 dyads: 32 fe^malc and 25 male teachers .and 29 Jboys and 28 gitis: 21 
Aystralian children^ 18 immigrants who had been in Australia an average of 7 years; and 
18 immigrant children who had been in AuSt^aJi* an avcragc.of 1.2'years. ^ 
Methods; .Unknown to'^p^sirticipants, videotapes of the -face -of feach membSr of the dy^d 

^were taken as they played a game which required them 10 discuss (jartoon drawings. Each 
set of drawings contained ^'transmitter's card which had one figure, and a receiver's card 
which had six numbered figures,-only one.of which was identical to that orf the transmit- 

'ter's card. Split-screen images of each fafe recorded on vidrfbtapc provided, the data for 



later analys^. The tapes were analyzed to provide frequency and duration information on 
mutual gazT ?nd nonmutjual gaze. 'A 3x2x2 factorial design Was us.ed (grouj x teacher 
sex X child sex}. . . , " ^ " , 

Findirtjgs: Thtre wer^ highly significant, and rpbust effects for jriutuai and nonmutual 
glances with no other main or interactjon- effects. The recently migrated children showed 
morejhan twice the amoun^ of ifi^ual gaze andnonmutual gaze for more than twice the 4 
amount of time over the other two groups^ 

Duration: 19721976. " ' ' ' v 

Co^rating group(s): Axistralian Re^'darch Grants Committee. y 
Publications: A mimeographed copy the study is aVailabJe from the investigator. 

38-FE-2y^ THE SOCIAL CONTEXT OF MEDIA USE V 

Investigator(s): F. Gerald Kline, Ph.D., Associate Professor,. Department of Journalism, 
University of Michigan, 2040 Literature, Science and The Arts Building, Ann Arbor, 
j • Michigan 48104 , ' ' , ^ 

f ui^S^: Tostady adolescent information acquisition. 
. age^ 14 to 17,Jn two-parent household^ in Flint, Michigan and 

Toi^i|?-W}J6. Mothers and fathers of' Flint, Michigan adolescents and up to four peers 
per adolescent for both cities were interviewed. Each data point is a sociometric group of 
i?o more than 'ieven (one adolescent, four peers, and two;parents). 

Methods: Subjects vyer*e randomly assigned tp three conditions in each city^n a ^ 
\ ^ . $olomon-4 design, and four experiments were run alternately in each city manipulaViqg 

' ; • radio public service sppts deal ing with each expenmental.topic:^ family planning, occupa- 

/ ' ^igns, drugs, ^d alcohol. 

• ^' Duration: ;une 1972-December 1 977. * 

' i,, \ Cooperating *group(s): (1) Markle Foundation. (2) University of Michig^i, Population 
Studies Program. (3) National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and, Alcoholism;' Alcohol^ 
Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration; Pubhc Health Sef^; U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health* EducatiOR, and Welfare. - » , ^ 
^ Publication^: (1) Morrison; A. J,; Kline. F. G.; Miller,' P. V. Adqle^ents arcohol and 
• . ' drug information. in^J^. Ostman (Ed.], Comn{umcQtion research and^drug education. 

'Beverly Hills, California: Sa^e Pubhcations, Inc., 1976. (2) Kline, F. Ci.; Miller, P. V.; 
and Morrison^ A.' J. Adolescents and^ family plafnnin^ infortmation: An exploration ©f au- 
; > dicnce needs ^d;.rtiddia effects. In J. Q. Blumler'and E. Katz (Eds.). The uses, and, • 
gratifications approax^ to mass commmcation research. Beverly Hills, California: Sage 
Publications, Inc., 197$! 



38-FE-3 THE IMPACT OgTELEVISION ON HUMAN DEVELOPMENT AND 
COMMUNITY 

Investigatorfs/r^p^MacBexh Williams, Ph.D., Assistant Professor and Project Direc- 
-tor; and Raj/nond S. Coheen, P^.D.; Gloria tutman, Ph.D.; Meraiitfi K-imhall. Ph.D.; 
Peter Sue^ld! Ph.Dr;*and Nt^rirt^ Zabrack. Ph.D., Faculty Members, Department pf 
■ Psychology, Uuiversity^of^Britisli Columbia, VaiKOuver, B. C, Canada \6T IWJ. 
, Purpose: To deteri^ine How the Vcsence qr absence of television in a community affects - 
• the children and, adults residing there, and how it affects the community in a broader * 
sense. * * » • \ • - y ^ ^ ^ 



■ •■ ' ■ ■■ ■< 

SubjiH:ts: Children in grades I through 12; 'and adults^ three communities who' par- 
ticipated individu^ly and in groups. The three towns varied in television reception. 'One 
was without TV, another had one channel of Canadian TV, and one had one Cana^Jian 
and three U. S. channels. ^ , ^ ^ . ' ^ 

Methods: The. towns were studied both cross-sectionally and longitudinally. Measures 
were made injl91[3-74 and again in 1975-76, 2 years after the town that had been without 
television reception got it. Media use and cognitive, percefptual, motivational, en- 
vironmeatal, and personality measures were given. Various characteristics; e.g., aggres- 
sion and creativity, were*assessed through comparisons of Measures obtained before aira?^ 
^fter the inception ofaelevision. ^ 4 ' 
Duration: Fall 1973-Spring 1977. 
Cooperatiiig^group(s): Canada Council. " " 



38-FE-4' rtoNVERBAL BEHAVIOR IN INTERAGE INTERACTION 



a 



^nyestigato^(s): Robert S. Feldman, Ph.D.,* Assistant Professor, Department o| 
' Psychology, Virginia Commonwealth University, Richmond, Virginia 23284. 

Purpose: To examine the nature of and developmental changes in children's nonverbal 
behavior. , . ^ ' * 

Subjects; Children, ages 3 through adolescence: both sexes, blaiks and whites. 
Methods: Specific Questions will be raised regarding children's control over nonverb^ll en- 
V<^7^ coding, decoding accuracy, reciprocation of nonverbal-behavrors, nonverbal role playing 

* - skills, the relationship between encoding and decoding, and subcuhUraf differences in en- 
^\ ' coding and decoding. Laboratory* experimental teohniquifs ,will be the primary source lOf 

^ data. Subjects will be , videotaped in various ex'perimetHal situations, and their nonverbal 
• * ' . - behayior will be analyzed by both trained coders and naive observers. The trained coders 
provide objective data, which show the specific behaviors emitted, while the naive 
observers' reactiofts give information about the decodability oT"subjects' behavior. Each 
experiment is intended to gite infonnation regarding encoding and de'toding. 
• - Findings: DevelopmentaJ age differences have been found^jn decoding skills, nonverbal 
betrayal of underlying attitude^ in children, and ^ffererfces' in nonverbal behavior as - 
f^function of race of inferactani in dyadic swings. . , " 

, " • Duration: January 1974-Dec^mber 1978. ^ J* ^ 

PubRcations: Technical RepCrts «05, #343, and' #365 are- available from: Wisconsin 
^ ' Research^nd Development Cehter for Cognitive Learning,' Madison, Wisconsin 53706. 

38-FE-5 • THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN NONVERBAL EXPRESSIVENESS AND SKIN 
' CONDUCTANCE RfSPONcJlNG IN PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 

a Investlgator(s): Ross W. Buck, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Communication Division 
U85„University of Connecticut^ Storrs, Gonnecticgt 06268. / 

Purpose: To investigate whether a negative relationship beiNveen honverbal expressiveness 
and skin conduttance 16C) responding fou^d in aduhs alsb exists in preschool children. 
; (It is suggested tlrat if the relationship does not exiU ii^ youhgrchildren/ni may develop 
during socia^earning. If the relationship d^s exist m children, it may be based upon in- 
• ' ^* ' nate temperamlntar factors.) • . ' , ^ 

Subjects: 10 b6ys and 9 girls, ages 49 to 71 months (median atge,,^61 months)," enrolledjn 
% (he University preschool . 

' ' ^ . . * 72^ . 
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Methods: Children viewed affective color slides while, Unknown to'them.'thqir mother 
watched their faces via closed circuit TV. The nfiother made judgments about the^slides 
based on the child's facial expressions. Nonverbal expressiveness was defined according 
to the- accuracy of the mother's judgments and was related to the child's SC resMnses to 
the slides. . , 

Findings: Strong negative relationships ivere' found betWeen^the child's expressiveness and 
the SC response to the slides; i.e.. expressive children Ifed more SC responses to the- 
slides. I - . ' 

Duration: Spring 1974-continuing. . • 

Cooperating group(s): Nktional Institute of Mental Healthy Health Services and Mental 
Health Admiiustrationj Public Health Service, U.'S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 

PublicaUons: Preliminary results were reported at th.e Eastern p'sychologicaT Association 
Meeting, New Yofk, l^TS. t 



MEANING AND MASTERY IN INVISIBLE SOCfAL SIGNALS 

Investigator(s): Gail Zivm, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Communication, Annenberg 
School of Communications, University of Pennsylvania, 3620 Walnut Street Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 19174. ^ - \ 
Purpose: To locate soqal structure contexts and sociokinesic rules for making and 
perceiving two facial-postural gestures that predict conflict win or lose; to determine how 
the gestures affect win or lose (i.e., why do they appear to functidti as signals); and to 
trace the changes with age.' 

Subjects: 93 children: eight girJs and eight boys, ages Vh to 4; 12 boys and 11 girl^ ages 
4 to 5; 26 children, ages 7 lo 10; 11 children, a^es 14 to J6;.and 17 graduate st-udent's. All 
children are of academically associated, upwardly mobile* backgrounds. 
Methods: Data are Collected by videotape records of interpersonal interacti6n in each 
classroom, sociometric hierarchies of peers' toughness status, interviews yielding peers' ' 
perceived social characteristics, and predictions of conflict outcomes on standard 
videotapes that do and do not have .the facial gestures as potential cues to outcomes 
<(Children, ages Vh to 4, yielded only videotaped interaction records.) Analyses look 
toward (1) frequency of face-making and receiving as related to hierarchy. position of in- 
teractants; (2) age 'differences in temporal eontextual personal style and physical com- 
pleteness propeVticb of face-making situations that make faces seem more mvisi\)le with 
age; (3) ethogrammatic description by transitional probabilities of behaviors that relate 
face-making to outcomes; and (4) the interrelations among perception of faces, sbcial 
status, tendency to face-making, situation of frequent face-making, age,>and social accep- 
tance by the group. 

Findings: Two configurations of the facial components observed in preschoolers 'predict 
win or loss outcomes at significant 50 to 67 percent levels, while the other faces predict at 
no higher. than Txo 1 percent pf conflict situations. Frfequency of win-predicting face- 
making IS directly, and significantly, related among preschoolers and 7- to 10-year olds to 
peers' 7o«g/in«5 rankings. The relatfen shifts with age such that in high rankers more 
wm-predicting faces are made in nonconflictful than in conflictful situations Between ' 
preschool and ages 7 to 10, making of win-predicting faces goes' from randopi direction- 
ing on, the status hierarchy.' to the patterned difectioning toward persons of similar or 
higher status oply. By aglb 7 to 10, the making of win-predicting faces becomes an ele- 
ment of self-presentation in nonconflictful interpersonal style among the higher ranking 
children. • , ' , , 

' '■ 73 • ■ , * 



Duration: 1974-continuing, k 
Cooperating group(s): U) Guggenheim Foundation, (2) University of Pennsyl v^ila.^ 
Children's Center and Grajluate^School of Education. (3) University City New School. (4)\ 
MiquonUpi^r School. 

I^ublications: (1) A paper presented at the Animal Behavior Seciety Meeting, Boulder, 
Colorado, June 1976: Zivin, G. Age and socy#^rank mqadifications in the use of faCial 
gestures. (2) A paper presented at th^ Third International FfUman Ethology Workshop, 
Sheffield,' England, 1975: Zivin, Cj. Preschoolers' facial-postural status messages. (3) A 
paper presented at -the Eastern Psychological Association Meeting, New York, April ' 
1975: Zivin, G, Facial gestures as status signals in preschool hoi^. 
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SPECIAL GROUPS OF CHILDREN v 
Physically Handicapped % ^ 

38-GB-1 STUDIES OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN: WHOM DO TEACHERS IDENTIFY? 

Invesligafor(s): Patricia A. Craig, Ph.D., Policy Analyst, Stanford Research Institute, 
Menlo Park, California 94025. 

Purpose: To examine the characteristics of -children identified by teachers as handicapped 
across race, socioeconomic s^tatus, and demographic variables using National Centet for 
Health Statistics data. 

Subjects: 14,185 randomly selected,'nonuistitutioriali\j children, 'ages 6 to 17. 
Methods: The baseline data used in this analysis we^e a series of unpublished cross- 
tabulations of information collected by the National Center for Health Statistics^n Jts 
health exaipination surveys of children and youth. These surveys were^conducted between 
J963 and 1970. Multiple assessments 'were colfected on each'subject. Data sources in- 
cluded a medical examination by a pediatrician; psychological and ability tests given by a 
psychologist; teacher assessme'hi;. parental assessment; and, in the case of the 12- to 17- 
year-o^d population, a personal assessment. ^ 

Findings: CWldren^rom low income families are identified at significantly higher rates by 
teachers as requiring special education services. Blacks are identified at higher rates than 
whites by teachers as needing^ sp^al resources for mental retardation and emotional 
disturbance. - ^^i;,^^ ^ 

Duration: J963-completed. * 1 . ' 

Publications: Craig, P. A. and McEachron, N. B. Studies of handicapped students. Vol 
/. Whom do jeachers identify as handicappedl^ResQ^rch Report 4537-1 1. Menlo #ark, 
' California: Stanford Research Institute, 1975. 

38-GC-l ANXIETY AND LOCUS OF CONTROL IN fr^YPOPITUITARY DWARF CHILDREN 

' Investigator(s): Brian Stabler, Ph.D., Assistant Professor; and Louis Underwood, M.D., 
/ Associate Professor, School of Medicine, Department of Psychiatry, University of North 
^ Carolina, Chapel Hiff, h4«ftfrCarolina 27514. 
Purpose: To assess intergroup effects of short stature on anxiety levels and locus of con- 
trol. ^ , ~ • 

^ Subjects: 35 children, ages 8 to 16 (male ^o female ratio 9;1), who suffered primary 
hypopituitary malfunction; and a control group of age matched children with*chronic, 
nonfatal COnditiooiJiot involving short stature. -~ - 

Methods: Subjects were administered the Children's Locus of Control Scale tBialer, 

. 1961), StatfiL-Trait Anxiety Inventory for Children (Spielberger/l973), and Mother-Child 
i^elationship. Evaluation (Roth, 1961). 
,J findings: There ^yere no significant differences between groups on.all measures.^^ 
Duration: August 1975-August 1976. ' - # , ' 

Publications: Presented at the American Psychological Association Meeting, Washington, 
D. C, 1976. 
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CROSS MODAL FORM PERCEPTION IN SPINA BIFIDA 
HYDROCEPHALIC CHILDREN 

Investigators): David Gi^A, Ph.D., Assistant Director, Research *and Train ing,Jnsthutp 
•of Rehabilitation Medicine, fWw York .Uni^fersity Medical Center, 400 East 34th Streer, 
New York, New York 10016. ^ . 

Purpose: To study the effects of hydrocephalus (shunted) on the development of transfer 
of form between the visual anfl haptic modalities. • • 

Subjects: 54 children-, ages 4 to 14: 18^ spina bifida with hydrocephalus, 18 spina bifida 
without hydrocephalus, ^d 18 normal siblings. All chil(^ren had verbal IQ's above 80; 
none had another CNS disorder (i.e., encephalitis); none^were con^letely Spanish- 
speaking; none had sensory or motor problems in the upper extremities; and none had ^ 
uncorrected visual deficits. ' ^ 

Methods: On the basis of ^rior studies by Birch, Lefford^ and others^ it was hypothesized 
that children with --spim bifida ^aad^ydrocephakis- w ould have spectfie <:ross-medal 
deficits. Three 'matching procedures were used to assess intramodal competence: (1) 
smooth haptic-smooth haptic, (2) rough haptic-rough haptic, and -(3) visual-visual. Four 
matching procedures were used to assess cro'^s-modal comp)etence: (1) sm.ooth haptic to 
visual, (2) visual to. smooth haptic, (3) rough-haptic to visual, and (4) visual to rough 
haptic. The order of the seven procedures was randomized. In all procedures, one of four 
forms' was presented and k^pt standard. A series of forms was then presented for match- 
ing. The forms were the circle, square, diamond, and triangle from the Seguin Form 
Board Test. In each paired-comparison the child was asked'if.the forms were **the same, 
or different." Preferred hand (foi* drawing) was used in all haptic procedures. 
Findlngsr^In all groups, children younger than 7 ma^e similar intramodal and cross- 
modal errors. Hydrocephalic children older than 7 di%not show improvements in either 
intramodal or cross-rtiodal tasks. Multivariate discriminant functidn analysis sKoy^ed that 
cross-modal error was of a greater jnagnitude than intramodal error. Furthermore, within^ 
the hydrocephalic group, those children who were most disaWed made the greater number 
of cross-modal errors. These resuhs indi<!ated a sp)ecific cross-modal deficit. Subjective 
Response biases were not found in any 'of the three groups. Texture.did not enhance mat- 
ching, a'pd there were no differences associated ' with the diWction of traliScf. 
Hydrocephalic children made the greatest number of errors in response to th6 square 
form. Overlap between the hydrocephalic and nonhydrocephalic groups was found 'also, 
suggestmg the existence of a mmimal hydrocephalus in some . children Miagnosed as 
nonhydrocephalic. *- 
Duration: 1973-completed. 

Publications; An abstract IS available from th0 investigator. ^ ' 



DEVEU)PMENT AND EVALUATION OF INTELLIQCNCE AND ^INTENTIONAL 
ACTIVITY IN SEVERELY INVOlVED OgADRIPLEGIC CHILpREN WITH 
IMPLICATIONS FOR PROGRAMMING ^ 

lnvestlgafor(s): jiita Simon,' Ph.D., Research Fellow, Institute of Rehabilitation 
Medicine, New York Univcfrsify Medical Center, 400 East 34th Street, New York, New 
York 10016. • ^ \ .' . 

Purpose: To study the vicissitufts of co^ition and intention in a population severely 
depHved' of average-expectable sensory motor experience in infancy; and to evaluate the 
validity of and explore the alternatives to standard motor based infant tests for in- 
telligence evaluation in a quadriplegic population. ' ' 



Subjects: 100 quadriplegic children, ages I tdsl^; and 30\di- and hemiplegic control 
children, ages Ijo 10. \ • 

Methods: A demographic study was made and included all intellectual evaluations by age 
and tyfee.of test. Test scores were charted from infancy through the present. Test results^ 
were examined as a functioh of the nature of the test, age at which given, severity .of iri- 
^volvement, amount of pcogramming, home envi'ronment^ sj?c, socioeconomic status, etc. 

Teacher questidnnaires were distributed involving intelligence and programming of the' 
» children. The questionnaire relatfes to estimates by teachers of fhe child's intellectual 
level, the kinds of behaviors contributing to his/hef estimate, and the nature of hisXWr 
program with the' child. ' . - " ' 

Duration: October 1974-J&q^ary J 977. 

Cooperating group(s): Na'tional Institute of- Mental Health; Health Services and Mental 
Health Administration; Public Health Service; U.S. Departn^ent of Health, Education, 
and Wtlfare." ' - . 



BLADDER DISTENTION IN NORMAL. DIURNAL ENURETIC AND NOCTURNAL 
ENURETIC CHILDREN: AN OBSERVATIONAL STUDY 

investigator(y); Ian Berg;Hl,D., Consultant Child. Psychiatrist, Leeds Area' Health 
Authority and" Yorkshire Regional Health- Authority, 7 Stone Rings' Close, Harrogate, 
North Yorks-hire, England; and Dorothy . Fielding, M.Sc, ^nior Psychologist High 
. Royds ■Hospital„ Leeds, England., ■. ' 
Purpose: To study the relationship between fuflctionarl bladder capacity and the motor 
features of ufgency and patterns of incontinghce. - ' ' 

Subjects: 30 children: 10 normal, nfght wetters, and fftday and nigh>«eners, matched 
for age, sex, height, and weight. ^ • ^ ' ^^^^^^ ^ 

'Methods: Children are observed individxially using a one-vray 'screen. Each child>Wn 
art oral wate> load and watchedin a play situation. V3rious posture^ and movemetitsa> 
rated. 

Findings: A study of 4^ day and night wetters compared with 46 liight wetters has 'shown 
thelmportance of ifrgcncy and psychiatric disturbance in the occurrence of day wetting 
Duration: 1974-1978. , . ' ^ t>- 



RELATIONSHIP OF- MATERNAL-HORI^ONE THERAPY TO 

CARDIAC DEVELOPMENT * ' \^ " ' - 

Investigalor(s): Charlotte Feren"z, M.D._M.P.H., Professor and' :fcting Chairman.. 
Department of Social^ and Preventive Medicine, School of Medicine, University of 
Maryland, 31 South, Greene Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21201. •• 
Purpose: To establish whether a history of hormorie' taking before and during early 
pregnancy is more frequent among mothers of infants with co'no-truncal malformations 
of the heart than in control mothers. . , 

Subjects: The mothers of all children -born since January .1 . 1972, with cardiovascular 
malformations including transposition of the great arteries. Tetralogy of Fallot, trunkus 
.arteriosus, and pulmonary atresia with intact vei^ncular septum)ascertained. The subjects 
reside in the region served 4)y the Maryland Intensive C'are Nursery Ufiit. 
Methods: A matched pair case/ control "design is being used; matching" oh all factors rele- 
vant to hormone taking in rtiOthers W, parity, previous fetal- loss, socioeconomic 



status). A comparison group of randomly selected controls and'of ^ severe cardiovascular 
malformation as a recall control are included. Contrpis are^hicluded froip birth at the - 
same hospital adjacent to the birth dfWie index case. " ' C 

Duration: September 1975-September 1978. . ' . 

Cooperatit^ group(sh (l)*National Institute of Chiid Health and Human Development; 
National Institutes of HealtH; Public Health Service; U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. (2) Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene aad Public Health. (3) Jqhns 
Hopkins Hospital. Baltimore City HiJipiialsT (5) University of Maryland, Department 
of Pediatrics. (6) Community hospitals uVlizing the Regional Intensive Care Unit. , ^ 



^ 38-GE-1 SCHOpL INTEGRATION OF DISABLED CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS 

Investigator(s); Karl-Gustaf Smkat, Professor and Scientific Leader; 'ffari^ Paujsson, 
• Project Leader; and Lail-Goran Grip and Lena Gratte, Asji*|nts, bepartment o^Educa^ 

tional Research, Molndal School of Education. Pack S-431 23||dlndai, Swedgn. 
* Purpose: To make a comparative study describing the school situation of t!}e disabled 
• . student and how this situation af^ect^ tRe teacher and other members of the class, in 

order to elucidate the terms on which orthopedically disabled children can be integrated 
. in ordinary schools, in ordinary classes, in classes for slow learners, and in^ special classes 
for orthopedically Handicapped sti^uits; and to consider any effects that school place- - 
^ ment may have upon the therapeuti^nd recreational situation of the disabled child. 

Subjects: Parents and teachers of all (approximately 1,500) orthopedically disabled 
elementary school students in Sweden; and 240 students^ randomly sejected from the tQlal 
^ • . population (80 from ordinary classes," 80 from spec\al classes for disabled students, |nd 80 
from special classes for ^Iqw learners)". ' . • * \ . 

Methods'. The study was divided into'two phases: a questionnaire phase, and ad interview . . 
^ . phase. Questionnaires were sent to all parents and teachers of orthOpeBically disabled 

elementary'sch^l* -students in Sweden. Information weIs Elicited on backgro^p J variables 
' . ** ' . » (age, sex, degree of handicap) ancj choice of school placement. Using the questionn|ijre 
.findings, the interview group was selected. Interviews were c^prised of etandar^^^es- 
tions, eithtr open ended or multiple choice. InformatW collected will incfifde the way'^(if 
any) in which the students' leisure situation is affecte^y various factors, in addition to 
in depth yiformation on questions covered in the questiohnaire. 
\ » Duratioif 1976-1977. . ; , . 
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38-GE-2 • CHILD AMPUTEE PROSTHETICS 'PROJECT - y 

, In'vestigator(s): Yoshio Setoguchi. M.I^, Medical Director, , Child Amputee Proslhetics- 
Project, University of California, lOOO Veteran^ Avenue, Room 25-26? Los*Angeles, 
California 90024.- 1 ' 
f Purpose: f o design and develop new prosthetic components for child amputees. 
Subjects: Children, ages 0 t* 2U with limb deficiencies or amputations. 
/- Methqds; Prosthetic comp#nems designed stress a practical approach based upon patient 
/ needs and empFfi^fize 'earlyiappliCation to patients. Based upon clinical needs determined 

by clinical * staff, . research and development staff set up design crfteria. This 
was followed by constii^tion of a' single prototype, bench testing the design ' 
concept, consultation - with the machinist, production of mold and/or fabrica-^ 

' • . 'i i 




Jion prcf^dures, production qf seveal rp(/det«w5f tiTe.*' prcMotyp^s. 'clinical'^ trials^ 
, • ^ " . evaluation of findings, andiurther ?esaBCh and design. ' - 4 
, 'findings: Phase 'ofe oT the evaluation of a new ternjinal .device for children is cem 
^ pleted; ' excellent acceptance and f+inctional ^inr New artificial foot, new skduldpr 
• \ ' " jjint-ioois promising. A mliltipo^ition onposhion po'st has just been develojkd for 
' ~ '^w^''^*' fial.- ' . \ ■ . - ' 

*. - • ^D.urationi^«i(rvember 1%7-Qctobe; 1977. • « . > \' '' 

Cooperating group(s): .Bureau of Community ' Health Service; Health Services and- 
,M?ntai. Health Ad;ninistratien; Public , Health Service,- U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, ^nd Welfare. . V ' ' ' 



' 'Publicatio^is: f>rogress ?nd final reports will' be submitted ta thVBuTeaiTofXommiifli- 

ty Health Service, r 'i , ' ^' ^ ''" 



38-qE-3 FIELD TESTING AND FlfiiAL MOpiFICATION OF TWO AIDS FOR THE 
NO^lVOCAi. EKTREMEVY MOTOf^lNIPA^ED CHILD 

■ Investigato-r(s): Gregg G^^nderh^iden, M.S., Director;' Craig, S Holt, B.S., Project 
^Directpr; and^avid P^elso:B.S.,. Technical director, -jfcace Research and bevelo>mem 
CAter for*»fherseverelJi^ Commupicatively Handicapn^d, Univeriity of Wisconsin,! 
Madison. "Wismniin > . »..■ * 



y • Madison, "Wisconsin i3706. 



f^ose: .Jp complete thejleveloR^eni of two communicfctioft aids which have importS^t 
fe^uresij|K)4ability, visibility, correctable display, capability t^ be used by ilbnspellipg ' 
children.^d versatility for users Vith ^lidely varying skills. • $ 'HT 
Subjects: Two' ceifbral palsied children 'bf el.eftlentai^ .school age, who are nonv'ocal, 
nonamOSlgtoiiy, and severely physically involved. ' - , ' •' 

• »• ' — IS^i"- ^*"^ "'"'^ tesLwill involve, "teyen; aids placed in the field: two. with specific 
. • cRirateiT, four at c»^e^ for tlje physicalljt h'andicapped,.'and one at the center for the 

- ^ » ■ '"^"l^l'V retarded. -.Daia on t^e aids will 1)e. collected through. questionnalre.s^ 

, terviews,'&nd.miniatm;^,dat^ recorders, within .theafHs which provide' a foil record of the 
'* k' use of the aid. / ^ , > 

:- f''"«l'?gs: One of -tlte/aids has'l^Sen d^^Sptfd tQ»^mplefe -profotypfe form,^nd the other 

: % is»n bendh-prototyptf form'. \ t \ ■ . \- , • ir ' 

'. ' . Duration:'March 1976-Augujst 1977. V. • . • • 

^.38^E-4 • PROJECT LITERACY ' ' • « • ' . » . , ' * 

' ' / ' . / ;% • # * - * 

• . ■ ; Iiiv^tigtftor(s): Windell W. Fewell, M.S.. CurriculunvProjects Director, Indiana School 
.V for the Deaf ,H 200 East'42nd,Strdjt, Iridia^^polis, Indiana .46205. • ■ • 

•- Purpose: .To mysrove re^dirife readiijess and readin/in primary*level deaf students in- 

■ •• preschoc^ through grade 2. ",'/ ,■ ^ V , , t i. 

>t ' ' ■ ' . Subjects: 122 boys and. 'girls,' ageg? to'lO, enrolled ii^grade lev.efs preschool through s'e-' 
y' ^ - cond grade at the Indiana SchopHor t*ie De^f. » * *' ' . 

• ' . Methods: lliis slpff^is anjOngojpg program of assistance, research, and printing of writ-'* 
' K ■ '"«•' ' *^°r developing better reading, skills, hagfs^nd attitudes on the elementary ' 

> level at f^ndiana School for the Deaf.* the project inTOlv?& (1) the detertnination of the 



^ '^v.v... . i.y. H'vj».vi iiic McieFininaiion oi ine 

- '■esc^g skills required of deaf stedents. tjie r^adin^ss skills-required. and thp ac- ^ 
- tifi^ needed \o develop these skills; (2) tftf developnient of original'Veling and testing 
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/Materials, the ,adaptaftion pf commerciayy produced "matcjia?^ ^nd (3); inservice training 
of teachers. Project workers have screened commercial nijaterials, developed njaterials for 
'.the use of the chiWrpn, ^adapted and comp6sed reading tests, rea^^iness tests, and perce'p- 
r #tion and motor skills tests. Testing materials used by the group ihcluded the Santa Clara 

Inventory of 6eveloprtient^r Tasks; the Frostig Visual Perception Test; the Gates- 
t MacG'initie Jleadiag Test; and STEPS (System for Teacher g\%luation Jbf Prefeading 
Skills). The'sfoup has also developed some skills*tests' using the Dolch'^ight Word List, 
- several- levels of a Reading Skills , Test," and 'is alsCT using the Scott, ^Foresman- Skills 
? Al^jiment' Tests, for the primary leveU Since visual memory appearjs to>ib*a problem 
.'^ith.vdfiaf (Children, the- group is trying the Visual Memory pafts of the Slingerland 
V • Lang^ge Screening Test, the tests were used experimentally, /since not enough data exist 
to decide ^which tests will be. used ' on a permanent b^sis. Project workers 
^ consulted with supervising teacliers, a language consultant, an expert on 
-J^arutism^; and a reading 'consultaii|» Perib^cals and magazines pertaining to 
^:^Ung children 'aod* the hearing impaired have been read. ^Periodical articles 
that pertain to the group's, work Jiave been, abstracted, materials have been' 
developed includfng'^S^ pfereading. assessments , skills record, four* 'levels of. 
: reading skills tests,' rewritt^ library book^ st^ies to tey, stories to^,. rea"^ 
* (folfow-up of 'stories told), and several booklets using r6sear9hoand p^^al 
^ ' experience #or the ifnpi:dVement of reading. The booklets are Reading 
^ ^ , Home, A Vital Combmation,'\ *»*Basic Reading Skills for Deaf •aHldren,'^ and 
**Deveioping Sigfit Vocabulary for Hearing-Impaired Children.'' -' The group is 
^ ^v^fkmg on booklets for teacjjing directioiv, visual ''memory, and reading 
' r^eadiness. A questionnaire, study^ was done invojVing 27 other schools for the 
deaf in the Unjttd[^ States and Canada. The results wer^ corti piled- in a 'booklet 
which was shared ^Ith the cooperating schools. • ^ 

Findings: D^velcprient of reading >eadiness 'and reading skills requires specific 
. knowledge and abilitiefs that many teachers. have not acquiftd. j-anguage development, 
for deaf^students is inseparable-atid indispensable to the acquisition. of reafding skills. 
^ Duration: September 1975-June 1978. ' / # ' 

Cooperating gropp(s):' Office of Education; Education Di^vision; U.S.. Department of 
Health, Education, and- Welfare. ^- / - ^ 

» Publications: End of year reports and materials produced ty the ^taff will be available 
. each year. For inforrtiatiort bn Bask Reading Skills fw Deaf Students- i Primary UvelK 
write the ini^estigator. • i 



GE-J5 * EFFECT OF SCHO0J- INTEGRAYION ON SbC^At COMPfTENCi AND 

ACAQSMIC ACHIEVEMEfIT IINL HAIiDlCAPPlrt^ CHILDREN AND ON ^ 
. ^'s ' ATTITUDES TOWARD DISABILITV IM N1D/1MAL CftriDREN ^ |^ • 

, ^ Inyestigalor(s): Jessie M. Easton, M.I>., ^"^^f^^ Professor, Departnient of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation, ^Univ^rsity of- Minnfesota, Box 297 Mayo Biiildinc, Min- 
neapolis, Mmnesota 554557 ; * * . ^ * w . 
Purp'^o^: To'obfain data in supoorurf school integration of mains^treaming for the handi- 
capped child. . . ' * , , ^ * 1^ . ' „ 
Siil^ts: 35, girls and boys, ages 5 W!^ wiih mbcei^ disabilities (mostly ceifbral palsy); 
Vho tranjferped from a separate school for. the hahdic?ipped to ^n integrated setting;, and 
a contr(^group of handicapped children who remained in a separate s^fcool. * 
Methods: Baseline studies pf academic achievement aind social adjustment were obtained 
at t'heiime of irtt^^aTioti f6r*botti population$ of handicapped children, and will be ob* 
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tamed each /ear for 4 years to assess change? over time. Instruments include the^Peabody • ' 
Individual Achiewmelit Test anfl a social, questionnaire developed for the local school 
populaWjp. Normal chUdren's attitudes are" assessed usipg^ picture set at the time of th^ ' ". 
integration, 3 months later,. and will be done yearlyl 

Duration: January J 97j5- December 1980. v # o . 

Cooperating group{s): (1) Minneapolis Public Schoofs. (2) St. Paul Public Schools (3) * 
University ^)f Minnesota, Graduate School. ' , , . 



38;GE-6 the effects Of SELF-HYPNOSIS ON THE RiORBIDITY OF HEMOPHILIA 

Jnvestigator(s): Karen 01ness,^M>., Associate Professor of Pediatrics and ftirectof. 
Medical Education; an^l Lawrence Singher,' M.6., Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
Children's Health Center, University of Minnesota, 2525 Chicago Avenue, Minneapolis' ' 
Minnesota ^5404. . ' . ^ ■ 

. Purpose: to study ^he effects of self-hypnosis on the morbidity of hemophilia 
Subjects} Seven hemophiliac bpys, ages 3 to 11, who have "been diagnosed as h^virfg 
' , classical hemophilia s^ce inff^cy. ■ ' " '4 

Methods: The patients^ h^ye BeeD^taught self-hf)n6sis in regufar^grOup^eetings- for the. 
purposes of relaxation, jjain control, and decrease of bleeding. Evaluation consists of 
^subjective descriptions by the boys, family report^, and. comparison of numbers'of units 
of replacement therapy reqflired be/ore and after firu^tice of this i«chnique. 
-FlndmgsrThe study has been m^^rogress" for.l Vz ye^rs. Preliminary findings' indicate an • ' 
M,, . increased ability to control ptin, decreased requirement for replacei^nt therapy and 

decreased, anxiety in the^milies affiicted by hemophilia. , . ' ' ' 

. ■ ■ . Duration: March 1975-March 1979. " ' < ^ , 



38-GE-7 DISCOVERING AND MEETING' THE NEEDS OF HISPANIC 
\ • HEARING IMPAIRED CHILDREN ^ ' 

- •. Investigator(s): ^^Lerm^, Ph.D., Research Director; and'^Edmund L. Cortez, M Ed 
^ Associate Director, CREED VII, Lfexington School for the Deaf, SOth Avenue and 75th 
* • : St/eet, Jackson Heights,- NAw Yofk 11370. ' ' ■ - ■ 

. , Purpose: To determine the-rleeds of the Hispa'nic hearing impaired child; and to identW 
, . . ; those activities that support his aca^lemic alid affective fancrioning in' school. 

Subjects: 783 hearing impaired Hispanic children, ages 3 to '11, who attertd schools for 
. ^ hearing andlanguage mppred students in New York. The control groups^jKist of (1) 

' , black, noil^spani'c deaf children livinj below the poverty level. (2) whitei^-Hisp^nic 

. > '^^f^hrldren living below the^poverty fevel, and-.{3) Hispanic deaf children living above 

aw poverty level. , *' ^ - 

, . , Methods; Data collection will include famff^^ interviews, school observations,, teacher 

, ratings, and language ^jsessihent batteries. ' 
Duratfon: January 1976- June 1979. 



Cooperating group{s): (1) St. Francis de Sales School for the Deaf, Brooklyn, New York 
'(2) St. Joseph's School for the Deaf, -Bronx, >/ew York. (3) Jr. High S.cl1«j>J*No 47 
Manhattan, New Yorh. (4) School for Language and Hearing Impaired Childreji, New- 
York, New York. ^ . ' * 

PitWIcations: Data' and resuUs wi!t|f,e published by the Division for Handicapped 
Children of the "New Yock State Education Department. , \ ' 
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38-HB-1 THE MAGIC KINpDOIWk A PF^ESCHOOL SCREENING RpOGRAM ^ 

Investigators): '>^illiam F. Hoehle, II,^h.D., Director; Kay McDonald, M:S., Com- 
munity Dynamics Specialist; -^nd William Gingold, Ph.D., Associate Director, Infants' 
and Young Children's Department; and Marie Bftstol, M.A., Ex-Director, Children- 
Adolescent Services, Southeast Mental Health a(nd' Retardation Center, 700 - 1st Avenue 
South, FargQ,, North Dakota 58102. * ir • 

' Purpose: To provide communities! schools, and parents with efficient, low cost scr?enmg 
of 3- to 6-year-old children, so that having identified special ne^ds, services can be pro- 
* ' vided by local feducatibnal associations or by pareiits if services are not available. 

Subj€fcts: In the last fiscal year, 517 preschool chUdren, ages 3 to 6, were screened. The 
children were residents of Cass, Ransom, Richland, Sargent, Steele, apd Traill counties m 
North Dakota. ' * ' . . 

Methods: The program'utilizes trained parent volunteers to man the castles (stations) m 
the Magic Kingdom. Sammative data arc coflected from 30 stations. Jhe battery of tests 
includes^otor, visual, auditory, language, self-concept, readiness, vision, hearing, arid 
parental assessitietit components! One professional screening coordinator is required. 
Findings: To date, the data show accurate identification of children with disabilities of 
the tomi population screened; 9.8'percent is identified as having somf disability. 
Dur^ttioii: 1973-continuing. - t* c 

Cooperating grdup(s): (1) Head. Start and paret|t volunteers. (2) Bureau of Education for 
, handicapped; Office of Education; Education Division; U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. <3) Titl^ XX. 
. Publications: Publication lists are available^rom Dr. Hoehle. . ' . 



M-HB-2 THERAPEUTIC EVALUATION AND WEATMEISIT CENTER IT€TC) 

Investigator(s): Ro^rta Rauk^.A., Actipg Coordinator, Preschool Clinigal Services; 

. William CifngoW. RH.D.,' Associate Director; Marie Brist61. M.A.,\Ex-l\ssistant Director, 

Qiildreri^Atiolescent Servipes; and William f: Hoehle, H, Ph.p., Director, Infants' and 
Yo'crng Children's Department, Southeast MeQtal Heafth* and getardation Cent^, 700 - 

f - 1 St ^'cniie Soutji, Fargo, North Dakota 58102. . ' ; 

Pilpose: To' provide prevention, assessment, treatment, and follow-up support for 
' . chil(}r?n manifesting significant emotional or behavioral disorder or det'iations,'or delays ' 

jn development. » , * . . * 

Subjects: Children, ages 3 to 6. in ohe treatment year, 123 children wre seen! ^ were 

* . enrolled Mn .oi>g,oing treatment centers,^ ^ .were ref^qred elsewhere, and onsite consulta- 

tions were provided K> readying or referring agencies for 34' children. 
^Methods: Subjects retained jn TETC programs,' after careful assessment, are placed in a 
data basfed .individual treatment program. Objectives are^sct and progress is evaluated 
corttinously. 'Parent, training a/id involvement in the individual treatment program fre re- 
' j quired, indii^idual treatment programs are carried otH at the center fdur times a week and 

* *^p to 2 houfs daily. 

* . / * "Findings: Training parents and faipilics has Veen found to be the most effective way to 

maintain. therapeVc gains and provide meaningful aftercar|e. Jri rdfercnJe to 'child per; 
i * ' Sprmance, TETC enrollment resulted in mean g^hs of 'Si^m^ths across^ocial, self- 

-K help, gross motor ,-fine motor, cognitive, and language skills. ; \ 

ERIC • * \ , : . /. . • ; 



' Duration: 1973-continuing. . J. 
Coo0enitihg"group(s): (Xf Bureau of Edift^tion for^Handicapped; Office of^ducatibn- * 
Education Division; U.S. Department o^Health, education, and Welfare. (.2) Title XX ^ 4^ 
PubUcations: Publication lists are available from Dn HoeWe * ' ' . - 



38rHC-1 INVESTIGATION OpVoEVELOPMENtf AL TRENDS 1N MENTALLY RETARDED 
..CHILDREN OVER A.PERIOD OF J5 TO 10 YEARS - MtlAHBtD 

\ ^ . • ^ » ^ . . ♦ * 

Investlgator(s): K. H. McRae, M,D.. Director-; Anne E. -Ben, M.A , Research' 

• J rv rSl. ""^^ .■^•A- -Research Psychologist. CHild, Development' . 
< Chn.c Children s Centre, Health Sciences Centre, 685 - Bannatyne Avenue. W.nmpeg 

Manitoba, Canada R3E OWl. • 
Purpose: To determine whetlper there has been improvemertt or regression over time in ' 
the intellectual and social development of a group of ment^ly retarded or borderline • 
children; to ascertain whether the factors determining improvement or regression 'can tfe 
jsolated; and to determine whether change is relatW to etiology, original IQ level." kge at ' 
first^test, social conditions, etc. •' 
' Subjects: 38 boys and 17 girls, ages 10 to 16, wlio had been se^n 6 \o 10 vears previously 
. in the Child Development Qinic. The children were ages '4 to 10 when the first 
psychometric tests were given. Many had been, seen when younger by pediatricians who 
-estimated developmental quotients and investigated thrunderlyi^g pathology 
- . ^ . . Methods: Parents' permission for ^etests was secured. Information on early psychological' 
testing and the pediatric examination results were available m hospital charts and 
^.psychological and pediatric files. .Parent interviews were earned 'on while the child Avas 
perCorming the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children-R tests of visual perception and 
measures of. reaWmg achievement. J^urther data regarding Achievement and social adjust- 
ment were;obtained/roi« the schools. Multivariate techniques were used lo assess the 
data, 

_ Findings: Roughly.50 percent of,th» fhildren made gainsi^ellectoal status. Range of ■ 
'gam was from 1 to 31 points; raiige of *sf, 1 to 27 poin^^Tlosses in f.sual perceptual.. 

skills were recorded. Gain or loss' is not found (»o be relatlino sex,-ag*e, IQ *hen fifst^ex- 
- a/nlned, or etiology as determined by plac^meht in one or another Grossman category 

Furtiier assessment is reqi^red. \^ 

Duration: January 1975-December J976. , ' * * . ^ • - " 

Coopenrtiag group(s): (1) .Mamtoba Schools. (2) Winnfpeg Foundation' 
. PublicaUons: Prefiuljlicatioh data are^vailabl.e from Child Development Clinic, Health 

• . Sciences Centre. ■ ' ' . • . 
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_38-HC-2 i;"E^bEVELOJ^W TREATMENT TECHNIQUES FOR €HE REMEDIATION 
OF SELF-INJ^WOUS BEHAVIOR IN THE CLASSROOM AND MOME 




I^™vestigator(s)\|RQWt Gaylord-Ross. Ph.D.. AssistUnt Professor,- Department, of Special 
Edu9ation( Ye^va-University, 55 Fifth Avepue, New York., New York 10003 ' 
Purpose: te-aevelop and to teach parents anc^ .tftchers to apply behavior modification 
;techmques to ejiminate self-abusive behavior. ' ' "4 

SiAjects: 4b schbol age retarded girl^-and ^joys, who -are chronically "self-abusive- i e ' 
who cpntmuously innicj tissue damage upon themselves.' ... • ' 

^ Methods: Each subject; receives'an initial baseline condition fJ3 s^sions) wherfa-trainer 
.teacher, ^nd parent each recor'ds the number gt self-injurious r^onse^ in a half-hour 
session After baselmt. the trainer successively implem.cnt? timeout, overcorrection* 

X" 83' ^ , ■ " " , , 
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positive reinforcement, and omission training reinforcement contih^rfcies. The ofder of 
♦ treatment condition implementation is counterbalanced across, subjects. Parents and 
teachers continue baselme through the first phas^^Data are analyzW across fiv) condi- 
'"^ nons and three ex(jefiment^with a treatments ,X treaiments analysis pf variance (5X3 
X 40). Durmg theVecond phase, teachers and then parents .begin implementing- treatment 
contingencies. \ ' • M - 

Durationt5eptember 1976jAu^ust 1978. ' . 

Cooperating group(s): Bureau of Educa;ion for ^Handicapped; Office of Education; 
Education Division; U.S. Department of H^^hh, Education, and Welfare. 



38-HE:1 'THf UTILITY 01^ NONSPEECH RESPONSB MODES to 
- TEACH CO^UNJCATION , 

Investigator(s): John H. Mollis, Ed.D., Associate Pfcofessor^ Bureau of Child Research 
Laboratories, '3 107 NV^est^Zlst Street, Tojiieka, Kansas 66604. 

Purpose: To determine what,' if any,- facilit^ive effect nonspeech response modes (suet as 
plastic symbol systems and manual communication) hav& upon the acqiJ^iHoti (5f sj)eeth; 
to d^tetwijie the most effe(^ ^nd efficient tactics for bringing about jhe transfe^of 
linguistic rules from honspeech tolspoken symBpl systems;' and to .detertnine what, ifany, 
benefWal effects differential mb<\r mdvejnems (bral and^ manual) have .upon the ac-^ 
quisition of association^ betvveeo 4aBt5k-4iiienvw-on mental stimuli ^nd events..' ^ 
Subjects: 24 nonverbal, severely- and profoundly retarcied resiSents^. 6^ * the "Kansas 
NeurologiQal Institute, kges 6 to ^2, -insniutionalized an average \of 9 years. No 
prefe^nces were made regaining etiologysi sex^jrace, or training history in the selection of 
subjects. ' I 

Methods: Research is being c6ndu«ied using d single subject nitiftiple treatment design. 
Each subject receives simultaneous training bn three matched sets of word stimuli. 
Stimuli are trauied in "ehher. a speech, ncnspeech (plast«^ symbol), or sequentie} 
(nonspeech then Speech) mode. In a«ion; th; ee subjects also receive training in manual 
communication (Signing Exact Endlsh>. trail ling order is randomized ^lit balanced* hi 
terms'^of trials and order. TrainiiiPin all th'ee yiodes includes the skills of identic^[ 
Viatcfiing, labelrng, sequencijig, and^finally, mtaningful sentence construction. Each sub- - 
ject fs trained fn indiVfdual'daily Wsions consisVing of 40 trials. ; ^ \- J> . ' 

rtfidings: Currenfly,- individi^l subjeas appealt tb^acquire m^tcMng and labeling skills 
^ore readily when a ndnspeech m<54e>i^ather ijibfi a speech m'ode; is used. Research' has 
not progressed sufficiently to determine if acquisition of sk^ll^ i^>^npnspee,af mode Will 
facilitate laier speech development Many <6f.thrf subjects appear HTTOck a basi^^mapmng 
of the environment sutficiept to enable them \l generalize labels from -training tq^jpel 
^ r€f)r«sentations of the same stimulus. That;is, if'the children do not 'itiatch as similantwd 
'pK;tupe§ of* chairs.' they also' do not g^neraliza .the Mabel chair a^s both^ 
pictures. - These tentative results rndicat//* that * specific training in^enviroi}-/ 
m^mal smilarities and differences prec^e, or at least complement^ language 

tt^iniflg. \ • - 'i! 
\ Duration: >Iune >975-May ft78. - - . . _ . . 

I VjCoofterafi^g groupfe): 'National Institute/ of Chii* Health and Huihan &evelt>pment^ 
National iWtutes of Health; Public palth Servic);' U.\^Departmerii of'^He^ltK, 
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^"^■^ LOGICAL AND STRATEGIC TASkS' BY RETARDED 

AOOLESCENTS AND NONRETARDEO CHIU)REN ' 

lBvestigator(s): Herman H.-Spitr, Ph.p., 'Director of Re^eaVph! E.' R. Johnstone Training 
^ Rese^ch Center, Bordentown, New JerSey 08505. - • - . If - 
PurposePro compare retarded adolesCaits with" ndptreated children.of eijufel aiul lower- 
. mental age on logic puzzles and games! and to measure 'the retardate defXit on these , 
types Of tasks. ' ♦ . \ , • 

Snfcjects: Retarded adolescents: girls and boys with IQs.of 40 to 75; and nonreiarded girls * 
and boys, ages 6 to 10, with average and itove average intelligence • . " • - 
. Methods: Specific logic games and puzzles, such as Tic-Ta<i'-To^ the Neimarfe Logre^. 
lasjc, and thg Tamper of Hanoi, are presented under preset conditiorfs" to measure p<;r. > 
^rniance. Statistical tests measure, whether, or not groups perform above' chance and^n- 
. . dicate at what mental age levd retardates performVhen compared with nonretardates " 

FmdHi^: Retarded groups are profoundly deficient on all these tasks, performing about " 
. 2 to 4 years below expectations *aked on their mental ages. 
, . DuretioD: March 1975-March 1980" 

, **•»♦• 

"^"^■^ s'?NDRSSErul^^;E°^^^^^^^^ . / 

■ - Sir '4"?'*!"'""' Depanment of Speecix^ Pathdogy, 

North Jersey Training^chool, P.O. Box 169, Totowa, New Jersey 075lC - ^ 

' • nor?'."^ H • '^^^^'°P'"«"t ^"d-usage of early institution^zed 

Down s Syndrome subjects frort, childhood to adulthood; aAdno compare this with the 
early language development of young normal children 
' S-iluects: Six femalds ages 7 to 22, who are Down's Syndrome resident's of a rt^te in- 

stuution f>f the retarded, and all of whom were institut.onaHzed before they were^ye^^ , . 

Methods: Language s^ples of spontaneous conversatioft were 'coHected. These 'samples ' ' 
.were apaiyzed according to Roger Brown's stag-^s .of linguistic developrfienf in normal ' 
Z u u ^"'^ ^■"Suistic levels of subjects were also e^luated ty testing with 

Peabo^y Picture • Vocabulary Test, Illinois Te^ of Psj^chdinguikic Abi'lities; aod the • 
* Leiter Performance Scale. Comprehension was i.aluqted b^lhe MiIk;r-Yoaer test of 

Cofriprehension. Data were analyzed bj^ atialysis of variance and correlation^echniques 
. F ndings; Early institutionalized Down's S>ndrom^ subjects, generally have J^ean leneth. » 
of utterance which, eyfrh as adults, places them within Stage' 1 or $tage 2^of Brown's 
, developmental levels. They gain mastery of the eight basic semantic rdatipnships and ae- 
f. quire same of the grammatical morphe^les or modulations whfch emerge in -Stage 2 in 
. \ . norr^al children. However, some of these modul^ns were not mastered by #ie subjects - 
under stud;.; although the^ did acf^uire the use of sO*e n»ore complex strupt'ures (relJive ' 
m P;"""'^^, sentence embetlding) w1,ich are beyond the linguistic knowledge of the norma! ' • ; 
. cAiia at Mages 2 and 3.. * ^ v*" 

. Duration: '1974. 1976. ' * ' 
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38-HC3-2 EARLY EDUCATION PROJECT * * 

- Investigator(s): Gerard M. Kysela, Ph.D.» Coordinator, Early Education Project, Centre 
f(5r. the Study of Mental Retardation, University of i^lberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 
Purpose: To develop a parent trainiag program and a schpbl based^ toddler ancT preschool 
classroom for infahts with Down's Syndrome to facilitate their development in language, 
cognjMjn, motor skills, and socialization; and to prepare them for entering mo\ normal 
schc^settings. \^ " > i v ^ 

" • Subjects: 50 children, ages 0 to 6 (approximately 60 percent male, 40 percent female), • 
"^with Down's Syndrome as well as some other associated handicapping condition: 
* ^ Methods: Data collection 4?roceduces include th^e techniques: (I) Collection of normative- 

* data on a 6- to 8-month basis Wfore and durii%;the family^s involvement in ^he project. 
Instruments used indude such tests as the Bayley Mental Development Index and the Mc- 
Carthy Scales of Chilcifcea^s Abilities. (2) Collection criterion referenced assessment m- 
formation in fanguage development, socializatiom self-belt ^i^s, cognition, and motor ^ 
cj^eveloomeni. (3) Collection V data regar,ding teachers' and parents' skills at implement- 4 

1 ing teaching program in the five artas above. 

Findings:The children involved in this project have been taught tnotor development, 
cognition, and language skills by their^parents. In the school base^J^program, the children 
have acquired skills in the abov,e areas as wtll as numerous self-help skills. 
' — Duration: November 1 975- August 1977. 

Cooperating gr6up(s): Alberta Department of Education: Early Childhood Services and 
Planning and Research. 

. . -mibUcations:-A paper jH^sented to th£..£anadian Psychological Assocjation, Toronto, ^ 

^ • ' ^ Ontario, Canada^ 1976: Kysela, G..M. er cr/.^ The Early Education Project U 

38-HH-1 TELfCOMMUNlCATIONS FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN Ar^D YpUTH' 

* Investigator(s): James W. tawney, Ph.D.,' Associate Professor^ Department of Special 
Educa'tion, -University 6f Kentucky, 107- Porter Buildmg, 730 Sotflh .Limestone, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky 40506. - ^ ■ . 

» Purpose: To develop tjie technology to deliver instructiofi generated by computer* over 
't«^ephone transmitter^ ^systems , to homes located m remote, sparsely populated,, or 
^geographically isolated areas of Kentucky* ' . . 

Subjects: TTShildren, ages 0 to 6,* who ^re' presumed to-be severely develop/nentally 
retarded with aftendaiit multiple handicapping conditions. . ' * . . ^ , - 

• Methods: During^e first phase of .thgDroject, a prototyl)e electronic device was. designed; 
- , and built which enabled a minitohipIIIeO^tem' (INTtRACT) fb drive ^mpk leammg 

■ devices at remote h/cales. During the secVnd phase, simple devices (kick panels, arm pull _ 
devices and mau^-to-sample apparatus) were built ahd placed iff the homes of the 18 
, • subjects. The exacted Oiftcomes are eyi^jence that the system will ■^'ork rdiably. Evidence 
i will also'be presented on cliildreft's /espoiidin^dver tim^e anS more complex t^sks.. Fur- 
ther dev/opmertt, beyond this contract period, woUld focus 6n\an iftfamlfearning cuj- 
n'culum.-tp be.delivere'3 by computer, and an integratioi^ of this system intoxurrept pom- 
■ ' munity based service delivery, systems^o that, at some point in the futufe, whee notified 

♦ of th^.birth of an infant with observa})le biplogical defect, the persons in charge of iM 
teleeomtnunications system can (D install. reflc/wjg machines in automated Cribs; (2) begm 

• 'training for parents to assist theip tp learn special care techniques f«r» their impaired' 
chi'ld; and (3) coorctinate needed sOtial, health, and other services to the family..- 
Duration: 1974-1976. N - * , 

■ X ■ ' • \ • ' 
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Cooperating group(s): Bureau bf Education for Handicapped; U.S. Office of Education; 
Education Division; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Publications: (1) Tawney, J. W." Educating severely handicapped children and their 
parents through telecommunications. In N. Haring et al. (Eds..), Teaching severely and 
profoundly muluhandicapped children New Yofk; .Grune and Stratton 1976 (2) 
Tawney, J "W: Computer technology, the perennial great white hope for the handi- 
capped University of Oregon, Department of Special Ed«cation,.A1onographs.for educa- 
tion of severely handicapped -children, 1976. . -. 



DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNICATION MODE FOR NONVERBAL 
NONPOINTING CHILDREN AT CENTRAL WISCONSIN C0L6NY 
AMD TRAINING SCHO(^l 

Investigator(s): Gregg C. Vanderheiden. M.S . director, and CeraW A Raitzer M S ' 
Project Director, Trace Research and Development Center, for the Severely' Co* 
municatively Handicapped, Universit> oP Wisconsin, 922 ERB, 1500 Johnson Drive 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 ' ' • . ' 

Purpose: To develop a siijiple. \o^s com, \e"rsatile Lommunication aid which will provide 
mentally retarded, severely physically handicapped children with an effective means of in- ' 
dicating symbols, pictures, words, etc 

Subjects: Five mentally retarded children with poor pointing abilities." 
Methods: A pLOlotype comrTiunic9U'oa_aiiLvwlU:e_plami in an institutional settini where 
It will be apphed in both therapy and classrooin environments. The aid will be uid^ith 
several subjeas to evaluate its physical arid opefational features, reaction t)"f the children 
and teachers to using the aid, and its effects Upon the .rhildren's. educational, communica- 
tion, and social development progress over a short term' < 
Duration: June 1976- January 1977 ^ ,'" • . 

Cooperating group(s): Central W isconsin.Colony and Training School, .Madison, Wiscon- 



sin. 

. • ) 

' ' ' ■ 

A RESEAflCM PROJECT FOR EXPANDING THE PRESENT VOCATIONAL 
EXPERIENCES CURRICULUM • , , ' " 

» - * 

rnvt:stigator(s): Ernest G. Thro. Ed.D . Director. Program, Development,. Hardin CountV 
Bpard of Educatioii, 1 10 South Mam .Sl/eet, Ehzabethtown, Kentucky 4276l * • 
Pt^rpose: To develop a mo'del program of career education for educable njentallv retarded 
high school students. ' "T ' " 

Subjects: 79 ninth graders (IQ range. 6(^td 75)'. 

Methods: Experimental and control g.oups representing- the expanded vs the 'present 
vocational, curricula were prepost tested for personalfty and intellect with the Cali 
forgia Test ^ Personality (AA and BB) and the Wide Range Achievement Test At ' 
tltude change was measured by the structured interview instrument. Bnd products in- 
cluded a printed curriculum guide for the integration of reading and math into current ■ 
vocational programs; a .technical simulation unit,^ in cooperation with community 
enjpleyers, which prides 15 videotapes of- on-the-job training stations avaitable Ix 
grade 11 and 12 levels; and othar simulations that reOect local job opporturyt" - and 
a study of the use 61- simulafij^ g^iidarice and counseling, and basic -academic 'skills • 
in conjunction with proven approached to special vocational education ^ 



Duration: July 1975-Juije 1976. 

Cooperating group(s): Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education; Ofrice of Educa- 
tion; Education Division; U.S. Department <)f Health, Education, and Welfare. 
^ Publications: A final report was submitted" to the Office _of Education, September 
' 1976. • ' . ^ - r . y ^ 



38-HH-4 PARENTS AND CHILDREN TOGETHER (PACT) . ^ , 

Investigator(s): Kay McDonald M.S., Comnfunity Dynamics Specialist; William 
Gmgold, Ph.D., Associate Director; Marie Brjstol, M.A., Ex-Assistant Director, 
. Children-Adolescent Services; and William F. Hoehle, II, Ph.D., Director, Infants' 
and Young Children's Department, Southeast Mental Health and Retardation Center, 
700*- 1st Avenue South, Fargo, North Dakota 58102, » a 
Puipose> To' nourish, preserve, and rekindle achievement motivation in preschool 
having parents learnr the process of normal' chil'd development; and to give 
Dportunity to share questions, answers, and concerns of the everyday task 




SubiectsfTToi'. Ji^ly 1, 1975 to Jun^ 30, 1976;^ Nine PACT groups representing 131 
pai^nts of 320 preschool children. 

Methods: A parent initiator is recruited, and tlfcn trained in group dynamics and group 
maintenance functions. The parent initiator then forms a group of 10 to 20 parents of 
preschool childr-en- The group reads and discusses nine training packets relating to social- 
emot'ional development, behavior management, etc. A wide variety of alumni PACT pro- 
grams are available after completion of the basic nine, if ctesired by the PACT group. 
Motivatidn for PACT functions is enhanced by the use of PACT Dollars, which is essen- 
tially a token economy with dollars exchangeable for educational toxs. 
Findings: In the PACT groups, parents showed an increase of 20.24 percent from pre- to 
posttests on learning packets; and* the average attendance at PACT meetings was 77.4 
percent. In addition, pre- and posttest developmental profiles of PACT parents' 
preschoolers showed an average increase £)f 21.6 percent above and beyond normal 
(development ^ased on ^ chronological age. The prepost tests measure, five broad 
developmental p^rameters:^ self-hejp, physical,' social, aQj|Miic, and pommunication. ^ 
DufBtion: 1973-cpntiniimg.' • T|| ' ^ 

Cooperating group(s); (1) Bureau of Education Jor Handfcapped; Office of Education; 
Eduoation Division; U,S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. ,(2) Title 

XX. ^ ' ' ' ^ 

i'ublications: Publication lists are available from C/r. Hoehle: 
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38-JB-1 RptlHESTER EARLY CHILDHOOD STUDY -. , . 

Investipfor(s):. Fredric H. Jonel/'Ph.D., Assistant Pro/essor; and Arnold Sameroff, 
Ph.D., Pnofessor, 'School of Medicine and Dentistry, University of Rochester, 300 Crit- 
tenden Boulevard, Rochester. New York 14642. " , - 
Purpesef 16 devtlop age appropriate measures" of social competence for children, ages 
■ ^IVz and 4- to norm these measures on male and female subjects; and to follow a sahiple 



" Th?p ''^r" ""^^ " ^'^^ schizophrenia using these measures as an extension of 

the Rochester Developmental Psychopathology Project ' ^tension ot 

HiJrp'L^c™',"'' ^""^-'^ ^'^^^ gi^l^- ages 2'/. and 4 

■ and snect.tT H ^/^"'"P^"^'"^ Boys.and girls: 37 with schizophrenia 

and spectru™ disorders; 36 neurotic depressives; 42 with personality disorders- 43 Wth 
situational reactions and other neuroses; and 153 with no mental illness" 
Methods: A longitudinal design was used. Assessment of risk children was done 

■the cS' ' ' ''''' ' D^'^ f" com'pltej o 

mn,h K ^'"^ 'he mother. psy\hological testing 

mother-child interactions, and additional laboratory procedures \ 
Findings: Minor differences in functioning on IQ- measures attributable to differences' 
in severity of pathology of the mother wash out by 2V. years of age. ,D,fferen es m 
socia competence at ages 2'/. and 4 are primarily attributable to soc.oeconom ic Vtatu 
Duration: December 1974-December 1978. 
Cooperating group(s): Grant Foundation. 

Publications: Jones, Fredric H. The Rochester Adaptive Behav.oi^nventory A oaraiJel 
ser.s of instruments for assessing social competence during earl > and m ddl 
^child ood in adgj^ence. In J. Strauss, H.. Bab.g.an, and .VI. Roff (Eds ). "1^^ 
/ong„ud,nal research m psychopathology. New York: Plenum (in press). 

/ 

luNPT^^TlSJT'l^j'' BETWEEN CHIl6rEN'S SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL 
FUNCTIONING, PERCEIVED PSYCHOSOCIAL CLIMATE AND 
CROSS-SECTIONAL CONSISTENCY 

f . ' ■ 

Investigator(s): Martin Kohn, Ph.D., Director of 'Research; Abraham* Jeger MA 

S ^"^''''^'^ P'^ D- f^esearch Psycholo^st.'-J^.sh. 

Board of Guardians, 120 West 5.7th Street. New York, New York 1001 9 ' ' 

JaTU'I '""^ dimensions of social environments (anabolic.' 

ulr^rl f °f social-emotional *rehavior 

mterest-participation vs. apathy-withdrawal; cooperatibn<ompliance vs. anger^defianceT 
to test jhe independence of the three environmental dimensLttyirierlying the^2^ 
Social Climate.Scles (relationship./treatmenrp'rogram. anJ^ mamfenLrto • 
ascertain relationships between diiJdren's beha^^. VlJW^chievemem .nH 
demograpBTJ va^ables; "to. dU^rmine relationships fei^y^SlSd s ' 
tions of the social environment;^ and to determi,«lwh2l#i^|^!ft^ 
consistency in behavior. • • ^ 7 ^,-,;/^«25S^li^^'^"°"a' 

Subjects: 270 children, ages 8 to 18. 80 perce*^a1e.' ^to^ enrolled m'the' Unfon Free 
furbed ^hhT Cedar- Knolls.. ^sij& -facility for emaijonZ c^T. 

i^.'.'l!'*''''' '"'"'^ °" ^haefer-Aronson Behavior inventory by 

I'd c'aTe ^rj'" '° determine social-emoti'onal functioning in th. classToom' 
and cottage. The Moos Community-Oriented Pro^m Environment Scale was employrd 
o assess the social climate.in the cottages and the .chooh Chrtdren. cottage staff and ' 
te ers completed this scale. Background inforijiation (demographics, acadfmic achieve' 
ment. intelligence, extent of psychopathology and physical health) is being collected from 
SGhool records, the Psychological Clinic, and thb infirmary 

Olirafion: September 1 97^-DecemW 1976. • , • ^ 



DISTRACTION AS A FUNCTION OF WITHIN-TASK STIMULATION FOR 
HYPERACTIVE AND NORMAL CHILDREN 

Investigator(s): Sydney S. Zentall, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of^^al 
Educatioh, Eastern Kentucky University,- Box 427, Richmond, Kentucky 40475; Thomas 
R Zentall Ph.D., Assistant Professor, •University.**of Kentucky, Lexmgton, KentucfcS 
40506^' Robin S. Barack, M.Ed., Therapeutic Educator, Pittsburgh Child Gui^ce 
'CenTel'.'Wi DeSoto Streei, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213. 

Purpose: To. as^fess task performance of hyperactive and normal children with and 
without within-task color. . t * . - . 

Subjects: 25 hyperacuve chilcfren,- ages 6.2 to lOjO^ who were selected from two private 
day schools for children with learning and behavior problems; and 22 normal controls, 
age§ 5 10 to 10.0, who wtre selected from regular elementary schools. 
Methods- Using a repeated measures design, performance was measured on four 
tasks- two visual-motor drawing tasks, one visual concentration task, and a combined 
task for both fhe hyperactive and normal populations. Two performance measures of 
attention (time to complete task and errors) were recorded for the four lasks and sub-.^ 
jected to a two-way repeated measures analysis of variance. ' ' V 
Findings- Error analyses indicated generally poorer performance by h^jeractives thaij 
normals; and contrary to prediction, on two taslft hyperactive^^ performed better 
without colpr thari with color. Hyper^ctives tended to perform faster than normals on 
visual-motor tasTcs, but slower than normals oh tasks requiring visual concentration. 
Duration: 1975-1^76. , • _ " " . 



NEW CONCEPTS IN PRIMARY CARE DELIVERY FOR A^LESCENTS. 

Investigator(s):, ioseph l/ Rauh, M.D., Dcpaftment. of ' Pediatrics, Adol^ent Oinic, 
Children's H/spital Research Foundation, Elland and* Bethesda Avenues, . Cincinnati. 

Ohio 45229'. j . ■,■ 

■ f urpose- To develop a new health care delivery system for adolescents; lo utilize non- 
physician (psychologists, social workers, and nurses) primary care prbviders (PCP); to 
assess the usefulness and effectiveness of consultee-oriented psychiatric consultation for 
PCPs- and to.assess the natural effect of adolescence as a developmental process. 
Subjects: 196 adolescent patients m- the original study, of which 83 remainedior 12 weeks 
or more- and 263' patients in the replication study, of which 1.58 remained. ; 
Methods: All patients applying to the' Adolescent Clinic with psychological and/Or 
beha^ral problems were assigned in a random fashion to one of four experimental condi- 
tiortTand to one of three PCPs. The four conditions involved- either immediate or 

' delayed treatment (6 weeks after intake), and either presenting or not presenting the pa- 
tient to a psychiatric consultant' in a diagnostic caSe conference. All pafients were initially 
assessed at intake with verbal sample and with tht. self-administered Adolescent LiTe 

" Assessment Check List (ALAC). Additional assessmfents <v.ere done on all patients at 6 
and 12 weeks from intake as well as 6 months and 1 ye^r for the immediate treatment pa- 
tients The study was divided 'into two phases: an original study, (fiscal years 1972 and 
1973) and a replfcation study 0974 and 1975). The original design was not changed for 
the replication study; changes *ere made in procedures reljftihg to data mana^ment. A 
procedure manual was written from experience .with the original study and effectively 
utilized with'the replication*study. Data analysis is bow in process on patients from the 

• r^iication study. The major objectives of.the project will then be assessed and discussed 

4 ■ 
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with the results as a frameworlc ' and comparisons' made between the replication ' and 
onginii studies. Extensive demographic data about the patients, and their families from 
the replication study will also be analyzed and related to 6utcome. In particular, the 
characteristics of the never to intake iroups will be compared with both dropouts before- 
therapy, durmg therapy, and with finishers to Took for difference? among them su^ 
gestmg reasons for.non- or poor compliance and ways .to better identify, assist^ and tre* 
adolescents with emotional /behavioral problems, . • 

Duration: July J972-June 1976. ' -(^ 

Cooperating gr6up(s): Bureau tff Community Health Services; Health Services ani.Men- 
tal Health Administration; Public Health Service; U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and We^lfare. • . _ ^ = v- 4' 

Publications: Information is available from the investigator. V ' * ' 

/ " . 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN BIOLOGICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
FACTORS IN ENURESIS • 

Investptor(s): David .Shaffer. M.B., MR.C.P., M.R.C.PsychuJD.P.M., Senior Lecturer 
in Child and Adolescent Psychiatry; 'and N. Madge and F. Pohci, Research Workers In- 
stitute of Psychiatry, 16 De Crespigny Park, Denmark Hill,^ondon SE5 8AF, England. 
Purpose: To delineate the relationships between what appear to be biolflgical and what 
appear to be psychiatric factors in enuresis; more specifically,' to assess the reliaEiility and 
stability of a clinical measure, of Functional Bladder Volume an'd to relate this to the 
psychiatric state and wetting behavior of a group of outpatient enuretics. 
Sub^fcts: Enuretic children who are outpatients at clinics of a local School Medical Ser- 
vice and in the Children's Ward ^f the Institute of'Urology. 

Methods: The validity of the Functional ^Bladder Vofumb Test is being examined with 
reference to cystometric measurement carried out in incontinent children admitted to the 
Shaftesbyry Hospital (J) to study changes in functional hladdfer volume 'during treatment 
afid to relate any such -changes to changes in cdntinerice; (2^ to contrast family .social and 
.symptom factors in enuretic chHdren with and without a psychiatric disturbance; and (i) 
to contrast the psychiatric state of eniiretic children with known anatomical abnormality 
of the bladder with enuretics who have n5,detectable abnormality. 
Duration: April 1972-continuin8. ' ' , 

Cooperating group(s): Maudsley-Bethlem Endowment Futid. : . 



DIURNAL TEMPERATURE AND CORTISOL VARIATION OF NORMAL AND 
AUTISTIC CHILDREN 

Investigator(s): Suzanne D. ' HiU, Ph.D., Professor; Joseph G. ^"fedlarski, Jr Ph D 
Associate Professor; and Eftf^ Wagg^ M.A./ Student, Department- of Psychology'' 
University of New Orleans, LJke Frorft, Ne\* Orleans, Loufsiana 7dl22; atid Suzanne P. 
Sears, M.D., .Dirfector, Children's Service, Southeast Louisiana Hospital, Mandeville • 
Louisiana 70448. ' 

Purposa^To investigate, the development of biological rhythms in autistic? as compared to 
normalrnildren. > 

Subjects: 10 childr«n, ages 5 to 9: lisven'wit'h ■autistic traits who were , hospitalized at 
Sbutheast Louisiana Hospital, a residential, psychiatric treathient centef; and threa normal 
children. ' r , - ■ / 

- / 
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Methods: Blood was sampled by finger prick and colle^^ted ih heparinlzed papillary tubes 
« at 4-hour intervals starting at 1000 hours on day onie, a^Hd continuin^^hrough 1000 
houfs the followihg day. Four to six capillary tubes were colle^cted from each subject- to 
allow at least two assays for reliability.Vfler ^he bipod was sampled, oral temperatures 
^^^ere taken using standard oral thermometers. , ' . , * 

Findings: The children's pattern .of variation was similar to norma^ adult pattern. Six of 
.^^the seven experimental children showed abnormal variations in botlj tei^erature and Cor- 
tisol levels. V \ ' . 
^ Duration: August 1975-compIeted. ' - . ^ . 
\ Cooperating gr?^up(s): Behavioral Science Industries, Ltd.*" , 



- 38.JF-1 PROSPEqyiVE gjj^Y OF CH|.DREN OF SOilZOPHBENIQtPARENTS ^ 

InvestigatorCs): L. Erlenrifieyer-Kimling, Ph.D , Prinqjpal Research Scientist; and J. D. 
Rainer, M.D., Chief, Q^l^^rtment of Medical Genetics, New York State Psyqhiatric In- 
' . ^ stitute 7^2 West 168th Street, New York, New York 10032. 

Purpose: To analyze biologrcaUenvironmental interactions," in order to deyelop screen 
methods fot the early Tdentificafon of vulnerable children; and to develop^preventive rn- 
tervehtion programs based on a moiie fifm urtderltanding of etiological factors and the * 
pr^orbid state. * * ' . 

* Subjects: 450 children, 7 to. 12 at mitial examination. Children (N = 200) were 
' initially examined in 1971-73 and are -bcmg f^low^d lo|^itudiri^lly; 200 children are 
being examined for'the first time. , . • % * 

• • 'Methods: Interviews ^re conducted v>'ifh parents and children in their homes. Teacher^s; 

, ^valuations ,are collected. Children's visits to the laboratory include a variety of. . 
' psychological tests', a vjdjotaped ^sychiatn^interview, electrbphysiglogy, neurological ex-' 
amination, and a battery .of measures d^ned to assess attention, distractability, and- 
^^^^ ' ' stimulus toleran(?e.> Biochemical measures are planned. At^kast two children- in ea:ch 

family are studied. • ' ' . ^ . - . 

Flndings:Xhildren of one i^ijin rnhimfhr-nr parents perform more 'poorly than com- 
parison subjects on psychological tests of perception, on motor coordination tasks, and 
on m^ksures of attentio/^nd distractability. Developmental trends are^'npted. 
• . Duration: February 15m -February 1980. X • ^ 

Cooperating groupCs):^!') National Institute of .Mental Health; Health Services and Men^l 
rie*alth Administratioii; Public i#ealth SerVic^J. S. department o^ H^^ttX, Edqcatioh, 
'aod .Welfare. (2) Scottish! Rite SchizpphrehiWfesearch Program. ^(3) New York. State 
Department of Mental Hygient. . ^ , 

• Publications: (I),Erlentneylr^Kin)ling, L. Issues^ pertaining \x> prevention anrf intervention 
fcin genetjc disorders affecting human behavior .*In G. W. Albee and J. M. Joffee (Eds.), 
^ krimary prevention in psymmatholpgyji Harvover, New Hampshire: University Pi:ess^of 
New England (in press). (2yKutschm^, J. et ai. Report , on a continuQus'performanfe^ 
L test of sustained ai^ientiott in cfiddrenm risk for schizophrenia (in press). (3) Erlenn^eyexf - 

Kimling, L. Attentional measures in • study of children at high risk for schizophrenia.^ 
Second Rc^hester Cdnference on Scnizophrerha press). (4) Erlennieyjer-KimHng, -L. 
Vulnerability research:* A behavfor genetics point of vipw. In Proceedings of the Stk^n- 
ternationaj. Congress of the International Association for Child -Psychiatry and Allied 
Professidns (in press). (6) A llst'of publications is available from the investigator. - . 

r ^ ^ ' . . , *' * • ' ^ ' 
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Duration: February 1976- June 1976. • 

Cooperating 'group($): (1) fanon Research and Development Center. (2) Charles'R. Drew 
Postgraduate Medical School, Learning Resources Center. 

TOWARD THE DEVELOPMENT OF A FA^IILY THERAPY TRAINING PROGRAM 
FOR PRIMARY CARE PHYSICIANS 

InvesUgatorCs): Jack Santa-Bagbara, Ph.D., Assistant Professor; N.'B. Epstein, M.D., 
Professor- S. Levin, M.D., Professor;, and Bishop, M.D., Associate Professor, 
bepartmenf of Psychiatry, McMaster University, Hamilt(5n, Ontario, Canada. 
Purpose: To determine the effectiveness, of , family therapy practiced by physician?, as 
compared' to traditional medical treatment for psychosocial problems; to analyze tHfe cost*^ 
effectiveness of this type of therapy; and to. determine the effectiveness of a p^rticujar 
model of family therapy. ' . 

Subjects: lOO'families under the treatment of family doctors for a variety of psychosocial 
problems (e.g., depression, alcohoT problems, maritah strife, problems with children). 
Methods: The Family Thefipy Group is compa^rqd to the Traditional Medical Group 
(i.e., medication and/or individual counseling). Gather control groups are use.d'to control 
for effects of monitoring treatment and trainifig of physicians. 
Duration: 1976-1^8. . ^ 

Cooperating group(s): McMaster University, Department of Family Medicine. 

TREATMENT EVALUATION BY WEIGHTED BEHAVIOR CHECKLISTS 

Investigator(s): Elise E. Lessing, Ph.D., Senior Research Associate; and Chester C. 
Clarke; Yael Bjichsbaum; Walter Wengel; Lisa Gil; and Geoffrey HoUimon, Research 
Workers, Institute for Juvenile Research, 1140 South Paulina, Chicago, Illinois 60612. 
^Purpose: To es^blish an ongoing evaluation of the'course of psychopathology in groups 
of children, ages 6 to 18,^ who have experienced various treatment regimens; and to focifs 
on the development of 'instruments, to provide behavioral profiles of the child from 
several perspectives. 

Subjects: 250 normal, untreated school children; and 240 emot^ionally disturbed children 
jjfjier treatment, ages 6 to 18. The disturbed children are under the care of agencies 
Selected la^ represent a variety of treatment approaches. * 
Methods: All subjects are evaluated initially, after 6 months, after 15 months, and at the 
en$i of treatment regardless of the time at whic^ termination occurs. Parent, teacher, and 
clinician checklists, are completed oh the disturbed cTiildren. Parent forms only arc col- , 
lected fro!*i parents'of the normal 'sample. Patterns and rates of change will be compared 
as a function o\ the t)[pe of disorder manifested and the type of treatment provided. Data 
analysis has focused uporf weighing the checklist items;, iiv terms of judgments of a na- 
tionwide sample of mental health ^professionals. , • ' • 

Duration: September 1^74-Dcccmber 1978. ^ 
Cooperating group(s): (l)'National Institute of Mental Health; Health Services artd Men- 
tal Health Administration; Public Health Service; U. S. Department of Hcajth, Educa- 
• tion, •and. Welfire.f (2) Jewish Children's#.Bureay. (3) Illinois Department of Mentat 
Hcakh, Horner Children's Center and Madden Zone Center. (4) Jeanninc Schultz School 
ancTDay School. 



Duration: February 1976- June 1976. - - " 

Cooperating group(s): (1) fanon Research and ^Development Center.. (2) Charles 'R. Drew 
Postgraduate Medical School, Leaning Resources Center. 

TOWARD THE DEVELOPMENT OF A FA^IILY THERAPY TRAINING PROGRAM 
FOR PRIMARY CARE PHYSICIANS 

Investigator(s): Jack Santa-Bai^bara, Ph.D., Assistant Professor; N.'B. Epstein. M.D., 
Professors S. Levin, M.D., Professor;, and D^ Bishop, M.D., Associate Professor, 
bepartmem of Psychiatry, McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
Purpose: To determine the effectiveness, of , family therapy practiced by physician?, as 
compared'to traditional medical treatment for psychosocial problems; to analyze thfe cost*^ 
effectiveness of this type of therapy; and to. determine the effectiveness of a p^rticujar 
model of family therapy. * . 

Subjects: lOO'families under the treatment of family doctors for a variety of psychosocial 
problems (e.g., depression, alcohoT problems, maritah strife, problems with children). 
Methods: The Family TheMpy Group- is compared to the Traditional Medical Group 
(i.e., medication and/or individual counseling)*. O'ther control groups are use.d'to control 
for effects of monitoring treatment and training of physicians. 
Duration: 1976-1^8. . 

Cooperating group(s): McMaster University, Department of Family Medicine. 



TREATMENT EVALUATION BY WEIGHT€0 BEHAVIOR CHECKLISTS 

fnvestigator(s): Elise E. Lessing. Ph.D., Senior Research Associate; and Chester C. 
Clarke; Yael Bjichsbaum; Walter Wengel; Lisa Gil; and Geoffrey HoUjmon, Research 
Workers, Institute for Juvenile Research, 1140 South Paulina, Chicago, Illinois 60612. 
,PuriM)se: To es^lish an ongoing evaluation of the'course of psychopathology in groups 
of children, ages 6 to 18,, who have wjperienced various treatment regimens; and to focifs 
on the development of instruments, to provide behavioral profiles of the child from 
several perspectives. 

Subjects: 250 normal, untreated school children; and 240 emot^ionally disturbed children 
dd^tx treatment, ages 6 to 18. The disturbed children are under the care of agencies 
'selected ta^ represent a variety of treatment approaches. * 
Methods: All subjects are evalua(ed initially, after 6 months, after 15 months, and at the 
en^ of treatment regardless of the time at which termination occurs. Parent, teacher, and 
clinician checklists are completed oh the disturbed cTiildren. Parent forms only are coU . 
lected from parents'of the normal sample. Patterns and r^tesof change will be compared 
as a function o\ the t)[pe of disorder manifested and the type of treatment provided. Data 
analysis has focused uporf weigJfftng the checklist items; in. terms of judgments of a na- 
tionwide sample of mental health ^professionals. . . ' • 

Duration: September W74- December 1978. ^ 
Cooperating groupi's): (1) National Institute of Mental Health; Health Se>vices and Men- 
tal Health Administration; Public Health Service; U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
• tion, -and . Welfire.f (2) Jewish Children's*. Bureay. (3) Illinois Department of Mentat 
Heakh, Horner Children's Center and Madden Zone Center. (4) Jeanninc Schultz School 
ana Day School. 



Pujblicalions: (1) Lessing, E. E. et ai Dimensions of adoTesceat psycbopatholbgy and 
their progn^^ significance for treatment outcome. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
1976, 93, 155-168. (2) Lessing, E. E. et aL Differentiating children's symptom checklist 
.Items on the basis of judged severity of psychopathology. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
1973,88,329-350. . ' . , . - 



CIBA RITALii\r'^TW>Y 

InvestigatoHs):' Dennis Whitehouse, M.D.,. M.R'.CP., Associate Professor and Director, 
Diagnostic and Evaluation Center, John F. Kennedy Institute, Johns Hopkins University, 
707 North Broadway, Baltimore, Maryland 21205. , . 

Purpose: To study the 'short- and long-tfrm effects and safety of using 4^italin in the 
treatment of hyperactivity and attentional. problems reFated to minimal bram dysfunction. 
Subjects: 86 children, ages 6 to 12, wit^ minimal brain dysfunction. 
Methods: Two double blind studies, a short-term study of 4 months, and a long-term 
study of 3 years?^ were done to test the effects of Ritalin vs. placebo. Psychometric, 
chemical, and hematological evaluations of the subjects were made. Clinical, data in- 
cluded height, Aveight, arid blood pressure. 

FindingSf: Fighty percent of the patients responded to Ritalin with an occasional dramatic 
placebo effect, but even more dramatically with suspension of six childrerf from school 
on placebo. The long-term study so far has not" demonstrated any significant effects 'oif 
growth and certainly no other side effects other lhan those ; observed in terms of 
behavioral change. 

Duration: Jq^uary 1970- December. 1976.^ 

* A 



A RESEARCH ANALYSIS: SOUTHEAST LOUISIANA HOSPITAL SCHOOL FOR 
EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN AND ^ADOLESCENTS 

Investigator(s): Raymond L. Sibley, Ed.S., School Psychologist; and Barbara A. Kim- 
brell, NJ.Ed..- Teacher; Southeast Louisiana Hospital School, P. 0^ Box 3850 
NTandeville, Louisiana 70448. - , 

Purpose: To describe* statistically the psychoeducational program at the 4iospital, in- 
cluding such items ^s intelligence, levels of academic functioning, diagnoses, and at- 
titudes. ... ^ . ' 

Subjects: 429 boys and girls, ages 5 to 18, who were hospitalized daring the calendar year 
August 1.1974 to August 1, 1975.- The pupil p9pulation profiled consisted of emotionafly 
dfeturbed and socially. maladjusted children whose impairments represented a full^ange 
5Jfxlisorders: psycl^oses, neuroses, etc. In addition to the emotional disorders leading to 
their hospitalization and subsequent participation in the ps^^choeducational program, the^ 
children presented a significant number of accompanying educational problems: mental 
retardation, learning disabilitifs, acad^ic retardation, etc. 

Methods: The main 'sourcd^of data collection were (I) individualized academic testi^lg, 
employing the Wide R^nge^chievement Test and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test; (2) 
admissions records; and <3) on-site interviews. The study gives a descriptive analysis 
of the yspecial school program, with emphasis on education rather than clinical aspects. 
Over 70 tables and histograms, together with direct- interpretations and commentary, are 
included. , 

Findings: School activities appear to be successful. Prelimmary information indic^ites 
positive results fof^the students involved. Among the most positive results were academic 
performance and pupil-teacher relationships. * * % • 

4 



Duration: 1974-1976. * . . 

Cooperating group(s): St. Tammany School System. 
PubUoatiOns: Data and results are available frotn the ipvestigators. 



Socially Deviant 



38-KA-1 FOLLOW-UP STjJDY OF STUDENTS RESTORED TO REGULAR SCHOOttROM 
A REMEDIAL-DISqiPLINARY SCHOOL PROGRAM . ' . . 



Investigatbr(5): David Rosoff, M.A., Principal, Daniel Botfne Remedial-Disciplinary 
Si^ondary School, Hancock and Wildey Streets, Philadelphia, .Pennsylvania 19123. 
Purpose: To ^evaluate the pr/bgress of students who are restored to regular school in an ef- 
fort to reduce recidivismw— ^ . / - 
Subjects: 160 male, so^Tatly'-emotionaUy maladjusted students, ages 9 to 17, wtjo were 
assigned to Emniel Boone School' because, of serious disruptive behavior in regular 
schools. ^ ** 
Methods: After a 6- to 12-momh period, .the students were restored to r^ular school as a 
result of satisfactory adjustment in Daniel Boone's program^ Forms were sent to schools 
r^eiving students. Each school was asked to describe the student's behavi<5r in his new 
^ool setting. A ratiag scale of excellent, good, satisfactory, or poor adjustment was in- 
cluded in the evaluation. Informatioh concerning the student's social and emotional ad- 
justment was also requested. The study was based on a normative survey, in which 
counselo^in the receiving schools assessed each student's behavior o,n a 4-point scale. 
Findings: 6f the 100 students in, this survey, 73 failed 4o adjust and were reassigned to 
Daniel Boone School. In general, the study indicated a ne^ for fnterv^ntioh by a staff 
person in the transition from one school to another. In addition, there was further in- 
dication that the restoration program needed additional supportive services to assist these 
students in making satisfactory adjustment in the normal school setting. 
Duration: September 197S^ontinuing. 

Cooperating group(s): Administrst^ve and Survey Research Services^ Department of 
Research Evaluation, Sijhool District^of Philadelphia.- , ^ ' 

Publications: Information is available ^om' the investigato^. 



Juvenile Delinquency 

38-KC-1 THE HEALTH STATUS OF DELINQUENTS ' /. ^ , 

Invc$tigator(s): Harris^ Chaiklin, Ph.D., Professor, School of Social- Work and Commu- 
nity Planning, University of Marylrfhd, 5t5 West Redwood Street, Baltimore, Jfci^lafld 
21201; and Franklin D. Chesley, :M.S.W.; and William D. Litsinger, B.A., Maryland 
Department of Jlpvenile Services, 201 Wcs^^Prcston Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21201. 
Purpose: Tq describe the health status of impact offenders on probatiort.* 
Subjects: 223 males, ages 14 to 18, who were impact crfihe offenders on probation (no 
• drug addicts). . - . ' ' • - ' * 

Methods: Health examination data of offenders ^on probatioi) were compared with the 
« literakire which reports data on incarcerated delinquents. 



Findings: Probationers, like those iricarcerated. have poor health status; 62 fjercent of the 
youths had at least »ne. treatable condition. iVlinor disabling conditions (e.g related to 
teeth, vision, and hearing) were present in large numbers. 
Duration: April! 974-September 1976. ' - , 

Cooperating groupfs):' (1) Maryland Departr^fem of Probation. (2) iClaryland Governor's 
X:ommission on Law. Enforcement. ' 



JUVEfSULE DETENTrON IN WISCOKlSIN, 1976 *' ' 

Investigator(s): Qifford 0. McCoy, M.S.W,., Project Director; Melonie Mclntostf, 

• :,' fc "^'"^'^y Toepel,.B.S., Research Analyst; and Daniel 
.Xnroeder^B.ii., Research Analyst, Wisconsin State Division of Farnily Services 1 West 

. Wilson St*i«et, Madi'son, Wisconsin 53702. 
Puppose: To review, assess, and evaluata^etentioji.facilities and proce'SijresMn Wisconsin, 
in order to develop recommendations for a sjate-wide plan for the detehtion of childcen! 
which will significantly improve services to children being detained and will clarify legal, 
administrative, and fin^ncial^esponsibilities of agencies that will be involved. 
Subjects: Interviews were conducted with 32 juvenile court judges, 30 directors" of social 

^ services departments, 26 count5( board chairmen, '73 castworkers, 150 law enforcement 
personnel, 30. probation/parole agent?, 7 ^detention and shelter' home' supervisors, and 38 

• detiiihed youths. 

Methods: Consisfent with Project Steering Committee directives, JO of Wisconsin's 72 
counties wtr** selected for in-depth study. State. wide, a total of G60 interviews were con- 
ducted ^nd 310 questionnaires were gathered. Questionnaires were developed for each 
^typ€ of respondent with questions drawn from a total of 160 questions. Questions 
centered on the procedures and policies of each aspect of the detention system. Project 
staff;^ visited all 71 county jails and three ju'venile detention centers tb gather detention 

• recot'd data. Ten' public hearings were held. After" reviewing commenU received at the 
public hearings and the general findings of .project staff, the Project Steering Committee 

.formally adopted recommendations for the improvement of juvenile detention in Wiscon- 
sin. . • . , 

Findings: The,county jail is the facility most frequently used to hold youths awa'lting 
court action. Jailed youths are held in solitary confineitient in most counties. Well over 
one-ftiird of secure-detentions are for status offenses. The rate of detention is three thnes 
greater for those Apprehendea "for status offences than those apprehended for criminal 
acts. Female youths are detained at higher rates than males following apprehension " 
Duration: Juhe 1974-May I976r . . ^ • 

Cooperatiag group(s): (1) Wisconsin State Division of Family Services and Division of 
Corrections. (2) Wisconsin Council on CriminaUustice. ' 



DEVIANT BEHAVIOR AMONG YOUTH IN A KIBBUTZ . • 

^ ' ' * • • . 

; Investigators): M. Amir, Ph.D., Senior Lecturer, Institute of CriminolQgy, Uw Sckool, 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Israel. ' ' 

Purpose: To Bfescribe ahd ahalyze the appearance of delinquent and deviant behavior in a . 
kibbutz in IsricL 

/Subjects: All boys and girls, ages 14 to 17. ' 



Methods: Data wew gathered through participant obsirvation and interviews witH the 
yputh^,<heir Q6unselors, parents, andanyon^ involved with them teachers). - 
Puration:^ January 1974-Jaiiuary 1977. ' . » 

Publications: A report is available in Hebrew and in English. . 



38-KF-1 TRUANTS COMiNC BEFORE JUVENILE COURT: A CONTROLLED TRIAL OF^ 
' > MANAGEMENT OF OUTCOME 



iavestigator(s): Ian Berg, M.E)., Senior Clinical Lecturer, Department of Psychiatry; and ^ 
, Roy Hullin, Ph.I>., Reader, Department of Biochemistry, University .of Leeds, 7 'Stone ' 

* Rings Close, Harrogale, North Yorkshire, Englarid. | 
4 Purpose: To determin^'which of two 'court procedures* best ensures truants' return t5 

School. ' . r ^ 
p .Subjects: 100 second^ schoolboys and girls sufficiently severely truant to be.brought to 

court. I • 

Methods: Subjects wire fandomly allocatedjo one of two treatment groups called **ad-, 
.journment" and ''supervision."* Children assigned to the supervision group were super- 
vised and seen regularly by a' soq^ worker. This is the standard practice in England 
when truants arc brought to court. Children assigned to the adjournment group were 
repeatedly Drought back to court. The frequency depended on the exttnt to which the 
>^ ' child improved in school attendance. If there ^ere little improvement, the child might be 
placed Jn a residential* child care establishment for a period of 3 weeks, pr might be ^ 
' handed over to the governmental social work agency which could then send the child 
away. \n assessment was made of the children's subsequent school attendance over a 6- 
month pericti. ^* ^ ' J 

Findings: A retrospective study showed adioi^rnmentHo be superior to supervision. ^ 
Deration: 1974-1977. 

^ Publications: Berg, I' et aL Truancy and the courts. Journal of Child Psychology and 
P^ycA/a/ry (in press). ^ ^ ' • 

Corrections 

38-KP.t JUVENILE SERVICES PROJECT - - 

, Investigators): John A. Byles, D.S.W., Associate^Professtor; and Andrea Maurice, M.A^r 

Research Amociatc, -Department of Psychiatry, Medical Center, McMastcr University, 
1200 Maui Street .West, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada L8S 4 J9. ^ 
Purpose: To evaluate a police family therapist^ team approach to* help families with. 
recidiv^ting^Juvefiilc .delinquents. ' - ^ 

Subjects: 305 families of recidivating. delinqjicnu: 154 experi'm'enul families; 151 control 
families, randomly assigned. To be elfgible, a family had to have one or more juveniles , 
undcr*age l^wfth two or more offenses j'epjorted by police. 
' Methods: Expcrim^tal group. families were offered J. P.*^ S. service in their homes. Con- 
trpi group families received routine police investigatipn and disposition. All families were 
^ followecl for*a 2-year period. Outcome measures were indfces of recidivism a*nd court 

charges for target juveniles arid siblings. , , ^ ' . ^ 

ERIC . . ' ' r - •• . . 



Findings: No significaru differences were^found between experimental and control groups 
on outconle measures. ' * . V * , , 

Duration: April 1972-DecemW 1976. \ ^: ' ' \ 

Cooperating group{s): (1) Hamilton- W*ntworth PolicerVouth Bureau. (2f Department of 
Health ^nd Welfa^, Canada, Welfaijj Grants Directorate. / . * 

Publications: A finaL^report is 'available; fromf Department of Heahh/apcl ^Welfare, 
Canada. ' i — . ^ 



EVALUATION OF GELLER , HOUSE: AN^INNOVATIVS PROGRAM DtttGNED. 
AS AN ALTERNATIVE TO DETENTION . ' ' . 

I^estigator(s): Martin Kphn, Ph.D., Director of Research; and Martin Kofet^ky, Ph.D., 
Research Psychologist, Jewish Board of Guardians, ;20 West 57th Street, New York, 
New Yori$.lOOI^. . \ • . • 

•Purpo^: To determine the effectiveness of Geller House in qhafineJing juvenile offenders 
to a setting which is less delinquency-produciiig. ^ a 

' Subjects: All boys and girls, ages 12 to 15, who were admitted to GeHer House within a 
1-year period* > ' m * ' ^ 

Methods: Geller House is a temporary s^cmr for juveniles who come to court in times of 
family crises. Various methods we're pilot tested to assess t)ie perspnality difficulties and 
develc^mejital handicaps of the youths at btilke. These included prior legal involvement, 
age at OR^et of various school problems (truancy, management, and academic),' drug in- 
volvement, family background, a full battery of psychological an^l achievement tests, -and 
personality rating scales to assess cTiildreh*s sfJcial-emotionaJ functionlogln terms of twQ 
major dimensions (apathy-withdrawal and angec-defiance). Follow-up procedures vvere 
developed to determine the effectiveness of the Geller House recommendations and the ex- 
tent to which {he youths get into further legal difficulties. Rollow-up procedures'includcd an 
extensive list of further legal involvement variables including number of further court hear- 
ings, numbpr ofwarrants, amount and kind of detention; tipie lapse between recommenda- 
tion andcotfrt actions, and the eventual disposition of the case by the court (probation, 
_43tiacement, etc.). * ■ - ^ 

FlmJings: The Family 'Court does not follow' the Geller House recommendations in many 
cases. Later seribus delirxquency is* predicted by earlier serious 'delinquency, not , by the 
escalation of early"minor -effenses. . , ■ *^ . , - ~ 

Duration: September 197i-^December 1976., * - 

Coopemtlilg gtoirp(s): New Yoric Family Couft. ' , 

Publications: (1) A paper presented at tTie First National Conference on issues in JuvenHe 
Justice and Child DeYelopnfenl, November 14-17. 1976. C^rry Hill. New Jersey; -tk>hn, 
M. and Koretzky, M. The fate of status and serious offenders in the juvenile court. (2) 
Kohn. M. and Koretzky, M. An evaluation of Geller Hduse as an alternative to deten- 
tion:, A pilot stujiy. Mimeo, Jewish Board of Guardians. March 1976. ' 

CONSISTENCY, RISK, AND ADJUSTMENT AMOItfG PROBLEM yVDOLESCENTS 

tnvcstigatorts): Martin Koretzky. PLE^., Research Psychologist; and Martin Kohn, 
Pfi.D., Director of Research, ^lewish Board of Guardiarft, 120 West 57th Street, New 
York, New York 10019. * - 
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' ^ . P^urpose; To «xaiTunj» the degree to • which cross-situational consistency ^n be . 
. deraonstrated \Aen the Two Factor Viodel of Social-Emo;i(j|fial Functioning is used as a* 
methodological base; and to examine the relatiohshfp between backgrouiid'lrisk and later 

• *' : ' ad^tm.em. ' j * ' > v" 

> *tf: » ' Subjects: HQ adolescent boys and girls, ages 12 to IS, who were admitted to Geller 
* House, (a shojt-term residential diagjndstic center) over a 6Tmonth period. ^ 
Methods: ^^djustment to Geller House was conceptualized in terms of ^sdcial-emotional > 
f * functioning (Ko^in, 1973). ^This model states "that much l^havior variance can bc'ac- 

counted for In ^erms of two bipolar dimensions: interest-participation vs. apathy- 
withdraNval, and cooperation-compliance vs. anger-defiance. Instruments iised to assess - 
' the level of functioning on these two dimensions include the Schaefer Behavior Inventory, 
the Kohn Test-Taking Behavior RatingvScale, and a problem checklist based on the work 
of Petersbn. Consistency of personality functioning avas assessed across two settings 
within Geller House: the school and the residence. Fw^her analysis^included effects 'on . $ 
^ the Consistency hypothesis of dividing subjects into low 'vs. high variability groups. 
Background risk was4dermed ifl terms of prior, school and legal involvement and achieve- 
ment. Risk data were gathered by various staff members of the Geller House an(l the 
. ^ Jewish Btard of Guardiai^s, includflig tekehers, clinical psychologists, and members of 
tl\e research department. • ' ^ 

Findings: Findings ' indicate (1) a strong cross-situational consistency ' on cooperatiorr- 
^ ' complicmce vs. anfeer-defi^ce and moderate consistency on interest^participation vs. 

apathy-withdrawal, and (2) a predictive relationship between a prior overall risk index ' 
, and the dimension of cooperation-compliance vs. anger-defianfee at Geller House. I 
Duration: September !l 975 -August 1976. . \ 
Cooperating gr6up(S): (!) State University of New York, Stony Brook. (2) New York . 
Family Court, v • ' . 

Publications: (1) Koretzl^^, M. An examination Qf human consistefTcy and badcground- 
- risk through the Two Factor Model of Sotial-Emotiohal Functioning^ Doctoral disserta- 
tion; State' University- of New York, .Stony* BrooV,- August 1976. (2)^Koretzky, M..and*"\ 
/ • Kohn, M. Cross-situational consistency among problem, adolescents: An application of 
, ' ' the two factor mode] (in preparation). . ' ' ♦ . » 

' ' • . ' i - . 

38-KB-3 4Un EVAt:tfATION STUDY OF UN4T E: AN EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM ( ' 

InvestigatoK*): Steven J. Beck, M.A., Research Psychologist* Harnilton County *JuVenile 
Detentionp Center, 2020 Auburn Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 45219.' • ' • 

^ " Purpose: To assess changes in behavior, attitudes, and self-perceptions of^jqvenile delin- 
quents ars a result of their participation in a newly developed treatment program. 
Subjecjts: ,40 mk\9^ and 20 females (mean age, 15.5), who were adjudicated delinquent or 
iinruly by the courts and cori^^quently placed into the treatment program or oth^r 
facflities located within Hamilton County,'* (S^. Thirty '*of the subjects were experi- 
/nerital; 30, control. ' • , ^ , " 

* Metliods: All*adolescents, prior to placement in either the eXpe^rimental or control group, 
were tested using, three instruments: the Jesness Invento'ry, the Tennessee Self-COncept 

* . ^ ^ Scale, and the Rotter Interpersonal Trust Scale. The treaUynt (experimental)' program is 

a coeducational, belpvior' modification setting that wc^^within ^ privilege, or level, 
' syste^. Each level (of ^hich there are six)'encompasse%^Re$ponding behaviors, respon- 
sibilities, and priviteges. A^lescents are placed in the tMm^nt pro-am to a maximum 

/ • pf 90 days. Other Hamilton County juvenile treatment facilitips were used as control «c|- 

■ o ■ ' " " ^QQ ; . ^ .-^ii^ 
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tiogs. The cxpcrim^tal group , was rctcsted by the same iiutrumcnt^^t the time of ^ 
, graduation. The control group was retested at this time/fegardleis of whether they had ' 
graduated from th'uif respective programs. The experimental and control groups were 
, matched for sex, race, IQ, parental inyolvement, and degree of -offense. It is exp^led , ^ 
that ' adolescents in the experimental prx)gram will improve their self-percepttons on a \ 
variety, of themes^. g.^ family self, social self, and moral-ethical self) as a result of their • 
participation In ijhe program. Other personality characteristic?, fuqh as aggression, aliena- 
/ tion^ and immaturity are exp^ted to improve. In addition,' degree of trust for othe'rs is y ' 
existed to show an increase after graduating from the treatment prbgram. No predic- 
tions are being made^N»tween fhe experimental and coiitr^Tgrpup^e However, any ' ' 
changes observed in the •experi'mental letting will be evaluated more^ clearly after similar V 
changes do or do not* (iccuf with the control settings. . ^ 
Duratidn: ApriI197^;uly 1977. 
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THE CHILD IN TKE FAMILY 

Family Relatipns - 



38-LA-1 



PARENTAL POWEH AND CHILD COMPLIANCE 4 

Investigator(s)! Darwin L. Thomas, Ph.D., Director, Family I^eseafch Center; and Boy|fj 
C. Rollins/ Ph.D. r Professor of Child. Development, tfrigham Young University, Prove 
Utah §4602. , ^ - <" ' ' 

Purpa^:: To detei+ninel combinations of fijSfental behavior^ that best' predict child com-^ 
pliatvce to cdlturally prescribed behgiviors^ , ' , i 

Subjects: -183 families, each with two parents and(two teen-age childixn, half same sex\' 
and half opposite sex siblings. ' ' ^ • , \ 

Methods: Self-report data were obtained from ail four family members. Observational 1 
data were obtained during structured family problem, solving tasks. ,A muKitrajt- \ 
multimethod matrix was used to assess validity of measuremenf^ Multiple regression, path \ 
analysis, and analysis of variance were used-ia dat-a^anaj^sis. ^ , ' , 

Findings: in terms of religiosity and academic aghievemept, children seem to infitate 
parental models more than^respp'nd to parental behaviors. .^fThypotheticaliife.goal (deci- . 
sions, families favor boys over girls 4 to L - . , 

Duration: September 1974'December 1976u 

Cooperating group(s): National in$titute of Mental Health; Heahh Services 'and- Mental 
Heahh Administration; Public? Health Service; UT S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. . ^ 



38-LA-2 A^FE SPAN ANALYSIS QF MENTAL AN'D SOCIAl^EVELOPME^IT IN 
' ^RURAL CHILDRENi^OBSERVATIONAIl COMPONENT * • 

InvestigatoKs):^ R. Peter Johnson, 'Ph.D., Assistant Professor^ Q» B. Mills, Eci.D., Pro- 
fessor and Head; and B<» Jean Peterson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, OT/ision of Child 
Development and • f anwly ^Relationships, University of Illinois,* Child f>cvclopmcnt 
'Building, 1105 West >Jevada, Clrbana, Illincds 61801; aild Margaret M. Thompson,^ 
Ph.D., Professor, School of Applied' Life Sciefices, University of Illindis, Urbana, Iliinois | 
' 61801. ^ * • ' • • 

• Purpose: To study family-interactional coiTclates of, cognitive and social development in 
rural ^hildren. • ' * ) ' 

, . Subjects: 10 farm families remainii ^ in th e study at tht end of 3 years, eacji having a 3* 
year-oljl child in year one -of t^lc data collection. - ' 1 

' Methods: Up to 16 hours of videot^ and other observations collected in khe summer* 
^ .(10 houT^) and winter (6 hours) >ViU*b^, correlated with data obtained frqm tests and ques- 

tionnaires dealing with home-setting descriptions, parent atl^itudes toward Chjldrearing, 
child socialization, and Piagetian cognitive abilities. The da^p will bexrollec^ed Over^ 3- 
* year period and compared with survey data Collected in five other midwestcrn statesV 

Findings: Pilot i^udies.are being used to ri^fine the research methodology. The first sum- 
mer's data are being collected from 21 farip families each haying a 3-ycar-old child. 

- - ' 103 • ^ 
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Dflration: July 1974-Jurie 1979. ' * ' ^ , ' * r 

Cooperating groiip(s): Child development departhients'or equivalent units associated with 
•Agricultyit Experiment Stations at Iowa State. University,. Kansas State University, the, 
Univejsity of Nebraska; Purdue University, and the University of Wisconsia/ ' . V. 



38^LA-3 .THE UNWANTED CHILD SYNDROME: A DEVELOPMENTAL ETIOLOO{f 

; Iny^tigator($): ioy Gofofth, M. A., 'Psychology S|udent, Department of . Psychology, 

, ' PcppcVdine University, 8035 Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90044/ 

Purp6i^: To test the-hypothesis that a biological form of maternal deprivatfop exists (but 
ma^ be reversible later) and has develgpniental and physiological effects upon an infant 
before s/he is 4 to^ )S irtpnths old; and to focus on. electrical/bioenergy stimulation. 
(pr^duCtmn of bioenergy within the infant anti/or transfer via radiation from mother to 
cliild) oT physiologically developmg, criti(;al-period functions. • ^ 
Subjects: Mothers within favorable childbearing ages (age and socioeconomi^ariables 
^ held' relatively constant); artd infants younger than 4 to 6 months. Mothers a'^selected 
• bec^use^f their Mponses to interview-questionnaires collected in lajge maternity wards. 
Methods: A^ scaHrdf relative differences used in^orihg the interview-questionnaires w^ 
be used to polarize into two groups the mothers selected at random^ from^arge maternity 
wards: an experimental group of jnofhers (with their babies) considered to be rejecting; 
.-^ and a control group of mothers- (.with their babies) considered to be warm and loving 
mothers, most accepting of their offspring. MotKers will be contacted later for testing. 
Electrical equipment (EEC or other, and possibly KicJian photography) will be used to 
measure differences in infant energy generation/transfer during emotionally-expressive 
^ . cpnt^ct. , ' . ' * ; 

Findings: Extehsive research into the literature Suggests %hit (1) most relevant clinical and 
. experimental data aMo>^ for the possibility that this hypothesis is true, and (2) there ap- 
pears to be no data 05 evidence that cQijtradict this possibility. 
Dilution: 197M978. 

Cooperating group(s): University of California,' Los Angeles, Neyro-Psychiatric Institute 
Laboratory. • " * ^ ' ' 
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38-LA^ FAMILY MEDIAYiONS tUNEXPECfED REWAR^^ETHOD) . ' 

Investigators): Dorpthy Tennov, Ph.f)., professc;^ Departmenf of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Bridgfeport, Bridgeport, ponnecticut 06602. ( * ' ' 
i ^ Purpose: To Vedireq parental attentJon toward children's desirablcf behavior; and to in- 

itiate positive cycles of social interaction amonjj family members. \ * 
Subjects: 85 volunteer families.*. . ^ 
; Methods: Data consisjt of student reports of their work* with \85 volunteer families. 
Descriptive statistics and correlations (e.g., successes positively correlated with family 
size, no relationship between 0ge of child .and success) are being computed. T| 
I Findings: The unexpected reward method is successful iii redirecting paternal attcntiOT to 
children's desirable behavior. Th? mcdiatio;i n)ethod is feasible using semi professionals 
and indigenous peroifl . # » - . ^ 

* Duration: 1973-coiitinuing. -» ' > ^ 

Publicadonsf A handbooiUs available frdm the University of'Bridgeport. 

- ' *• ^ \ 

•. . . ■ \ * ■ .. -t 
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BIRm PLANNING: VALUES AISID 6eCISICW^ ' ' ' ' 

.Inve$tigator(is):^ Brenda D. Tcvftip, Ph.p.,' Associate Professor, Departdient oft 
Psychiatry ?itid Behavioral Scienc^sV le| Ro^^Beagh', Ph.i|?, Professor, Department of Psy-, 
chology; and frederick L. Campbell. PhJb.;.A5S|^i^te^#rofessDr,ybepartment of Sociology, 
^University otlVashingtoh, RP-10, Seattle, Washjngfpn 98195. , * 
Purposes To investigate the application of subjective expected utility theory to the study 
of values asscqiated with birth planning decisions. . ^ 

^Subjects: 199 ntmrriW couples inclijding 51 jdoliples with no chlldre»,»50 wjth one child, 
51 with two cl^ildren, and 47 With three or /four children. yVitpriaf for inclusion in the 
study were: present use of a contraceptive^ Caucasian, no history^&f infertility or adop- 
tion, no previous sterilization, and a reasonable likelihood of^cOntinued residence \ the 
Seattle metropolitaVi^area for at least 2/years. Subjects* were rec^ruited fnom educational 
and religidus insiitutions, and they weref ^inaarily highly educated and middle class. 
Methods: A hierarchy of birth plahniing values w^s.de-veloped and adn^ihistered to sub- 
jects three timeslwith retest intervals of f year. Multivariate analysis -of variance pro- 
cedures were used to study changes m values associated with birtft planning decisions as a 
function of parity} 

Findings: See Publications below ' * ' 

Duration: April 15^74- Aujfust 1977. ' ^ ^ 

Codperating group{s)^hr Center for Population Research; NationaMnstitutd of Child 
Health and Human Development?i4Jational Institutes of Health; Public, Health Service; 
U. S. Department of health. Education, aod W^fare. ' c ' • 

P^lblications: (1) tow}>es, B. D. e( al. Birth planning values and decisions: Prelimina^^ry- 
findings.^Mono§raph/ National Institute", of Child Health and Human Development (in 
press). (2).Townes, B: D. et al. Birth planning values and decisions: The prediction' of 
'fertility., yowrwa/ of. Applied Social Psychology (in pres'§). (3) Beach^ L. R. et al. The 
measurement of valtjes associated .with birth, planning d*6cTsiorts. t)rganizattonal' Behavior 
and HurAari Performance, 1976, 15, -1976. (4) Campbell,. F. L. et af. Counseling for 
chlldbearing: Toward a calculi^ of cl^scious choice. (A paper -is available from the im 
vestigators.) * ^ \^ • 



OHILDREN OF PARENTS WHO SEPARAtE ^ ; * 

Investigator(s): Marie M. Clay,, Ph.D., Professor; Department of Educs^fion, University^ 
of Auckland,] Private Ba&, Auckland 1, New Zealand. ^ ^ . . • 

Purpose: Tb Explore the relevant variables for- further research on what assists children to 
cope with parentai separation. ^ \ ' ' * . • . 

Subjects: 6^ custody parents separate^ for 1 to 6*years; and the^ children, ages 4 to 12. 
Methods: A survey in 90 percent ofahe metropolitan schools' resulted in a Mist of all 
children not living with two natural parents. An ANOVA of teacher ratings of adjust- 
ment and attainment was comiiuted/ Interviews were conducted with custody -parents on 
the Ivistory of the child's behaviors before, djuring, 'and -following separation. The 
J children's views, were assessed using the Bene- Anthony Family Refetionsj^Test. ^ 
Findings: Future studies must control^ for factprs affecting sample selection, age of child 
at separation, time since separation,. parent activity in home priot to separation, age of 
child at interview of "testing, sex of child, sex of custody parent, and many other things to 
discipline the diversity! An apparent immaturity in the adjustment of childrep should be 



•viewed positively by teachers and social workers. It could be an indication of a mpre 
' - ^ * ' xoniple? adjustnient being stfuggleld with w+iiph could be at'future strength. 
, / Dunitioiv 19f3-1976. ' ' ' ' • ' ^ ^ \ 

' Coopeniting.gFoup(s>: University of Aucklaffd, Nuffield Foundation. 

Publlcatlom: Information is available frSfn'the investigator. * 

38-LC-3 RESEARCH ON THE CONSEqUENCES Of CHILD9EARING AND\ . 

GHILDSPACING PATTERNS FCM? PAREKTTS , " ! 

. Inve»tiggt6r(s)': Margaret Mooney Marini, Pb,.D, Research Scientist, Battelle tttiraan Af- 
: * fairs Research Centers, 4000 N. E. 41st Street/P.O: Box 5395, Seattle, *Washington'98io5y 

^ PunfcscrTo determine. the effecU of age at' first ;nirriage, age at first birth, and nulr 

* ^ . and timing^ of subsequent births in relation to. tjie^ following iutcdmes: (1) pai;^nt 

» satisfaction; (2) nlarital satijfjfction, '.marital dissolution, and remarriage; 

characteristics describing the marital relationships (4) the occupational behayior of each 
marriagfe^partner; (5) 'geographic mobility; (6) fahiily income; (7) relilious, coriitnunity, 
' . ' and leisure^activities; ^nd (8) personal esteem; to examine the effects of childbefiring and 
childspacing on'these outcomes for both women and men; and to compare the two sexes. 
Subjects: Approxim'ately 6,500 young adult woiflen and nieji, ^ho were studied as; 
students in 10 Illinois h^ schools from 1957 to 1958, and who were followed up in 
* 1973. ' . , V 

Methods: Data were collected via questionnaire front individuals and their parpnts during 
the high schopj years. ^Thc same individuals were surveyed 15 years later by means^of 
questionpaire or telephone interview. ' * , - , 

Duratlofi: June 1975-Februaiy 1978. 
\ CodpeniNng 'group(s): Center for Population Research; Nationjil Institute of C^^d 

Health and Hdman DeVelopment; National Institutes Of Health; Public Health Service; • 
^ U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. ^ . ' ^ > 



38^:F-1 EFFECT QF PARENTAI, Aj-COHOLISM ON Clr^lLDREN 

. Invcstigator(s):. Philip Jensen, M.D., Assistam Professor of Pediatrics; Willcm'Bfesma, 
M.D., Associate Professor of Psychijuir; and MarVirt Kamback, Ph.Dv/ Associat^*lF*rq- 
fessor of Psychology in Psychiatry, MedkaV School, Uhiversity of Maryland, fll WctI * * 
Redwood Street, Baltimore^ Maryland 21201. ; 

Purpose: To evaluate the physical and psychosocial problems of childf en j)f alcoholics. ! ^ 
Subjects: 60 families with an alc(iholic parent;,and children, ages 5 to 18. 
Methods: Families are int(?rviewcd, subiAif to physical examinattons,^ and fill out a corp- ^ 
pulable, 40-page questioruiaire. Selected families are followed for a year or' more, receive 
family therapy and close observation; and are compared to control families. 
Tindings: A few' physical 'findings are signifi^nt|y higher among these children. .They 
have extensive psychosocial pVoblems, which ait much higher than in the average popula- , % 
tion. ' * /. ' ^ 

^ DuraMon: 1974-1980. ^ , . v-j' 

Coop<j|nidng group(s): National ' Institute on Alcohol Abuse and A^lcoholism; Alcohol, 
Drjig Abifte, and Mental Health Administration; Public Health Service; U. S. Dep^irt- 
nt bfHe^Jth^ Education, andf Welfare. ^ 
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38-LF-2 " MOTrtER-INFANT ATTACHMENT AiyD INFANT t>SYCHQPATHdLOGY > - 

Jnveslig^r(s): Henry ^ Massie, M.D-:' Coordinator; and Kay Campbell, . M.A., 
Researc^Associate, Mental Health Services for Children, ^^ggartment of Pediatrics, San 
/ • • _ li^cisco General Hospital, 1001 Potrero Ayenue, San Francisco, California 94110. 

jP^ose:* To assess ^the usefulness of recifffocal mother-infant attachment behaviors for 
. identifying childfen-at-risk to' develop psychopathology and for identifying mothjers-a^t-risk 

* • for impaired ..parentinlg; to Study thtf implications of different patterns of mother-infant at- 

tachn>ent for subsequent development; antl to consider psychotherapeutic stcategies for 
' . » - modifying d'^ssy!K:hronous or failed atiachnnrem between a mother and infant. ^ 

Subject^ Kebnates followed to age 3. The sample includes 20 mother-child dyads that' are 
^ deviant- fpr attachmeoyrrand 20 paiVs whose reciprocal attachment is unremarkable. 

Methofls: The principal components of mother-infant attaclment (eye gaze, vocalization, 
♦ ; torching,' holding, affect) will be observed .from the neonatorium umil the child is '3 years 

^ . old. To do this,^a scale rates the interactional process of the mother's attachirent to the 

• ' infant and the infant tb'the mother, when the infant is under the stress of the doctor's 
• physical examination jjn thi* pediatric clinic. The-scale indicates failMres in axtacKment or 

. ' dissynchroni^s in the m,other-infant rdationship in the first IVz ' years. The children will 
be followed to ^ge 3, when the earliest attachment behaviors ^and maternal management 
. ©f infaiU stress will be correlated with p§ycholo§i(^J development attained by 3 years. In 
addition, perJocttc videotapes of' the physical examirtation stress situation will be analyzed 
by blind raters. Psychcflogical profiles will also be obtained for the pothers. 
Duration: 1975-1980. , . 

p Cooperating group<s): (1| University of California, San Francisco, School of Medidne. 
' t2) East Bay Acti-vity Center,. Oakland, California. (3) Mt; Zion Hospital, San Frartlreco; 
California. • ^ ' 

Publications: Massie, H. N. The early natural history of childhood psychosis, yowrw/ of 
the American Academy of Child Psychiatry, 1975, 14(4). >^ 
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.38-LG-1 DEVELOPMENT OF PARENTAL'ATnACHMENT 

Investigajlor(s): Susan Goldberg, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology, • 
^ BrandeiSi University, South Street, Wahhain, Massachusetts 02154. 

Purpose: To assess the impact ot neonatal problems and resulting differences in infant 
behavior upon the development of parent-child interaction. 

Subjects: Five males and five females in four groups: • normal full-term, healthy 
premature, sick premature, and infants of .diabetic mothers. 

Methods: Families were followed longitudinally from baby's "birth to age 1. Home, 
hospital, or lab visits were made at 4, 8, and 12 i^ths. At each of the ages, infant 
behavior and parent-child interaction were assessed. Measures used at each age'inclu4pd: 
for newborns: Brazelton Neonatal Assessment Scale; at 4 months: Bayley Scales of Infant 
Development, feeding observation and a parent-kept diary; at 8 and 12 months: Bayley 
Scales ^6f Infant Development and free play observations. 

FindlngsT* Preliminary analyses indicate that*newborn behavior%at time of hospital 
discharge differs between groups. The sicker the infant has been, the poorer the scofes on 
♦ alertness, response to stimulation, and motor coordination. At ttie first two feedings, the 
sicker the baby, the less s/hc fs cuddled -and talked to. . 
Duration: January 1975-August 1977. , * * 

Cooperfiting group(s): (1) Office of Child Development; Ofjpce of Hilman Development; _ 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. (2). Boston Hospital for Women. 
• * \ 



38-b&-2 COPINGT IN FAMILIES Wllft A LEUKEMIC CHILD ^ * ^ 

\ ^ ^ 4. . 

Iiivestigator($): Jerome L. Schulman, M.D!, Head; Ind Nfary Jo Kupst, Ph.D., Research 
Psjjcholo^st, Division *of Child psychiatry, Childr^i^'s Mernorial Hospital, 2300 
Childi€n's Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 606l4. . • ' 

Purpose: To study coping patterns in families in which a child is diagnosed as having 
leukemia; to determine the relationship of coping^ behavictr and variables fhat are 
•hypothesizi^ to affect coping; and to assess the effectiveness of an intervention.strategy 
to heU) families maximize their coping resources. • - 

Subjects: Over^a 5-year period, 50, families per year in which a child is ciiignosed as hav- 
ing leukemia; an'd 50 families per yegir in which no leuWemia is diagnose'd.^ 
Methods: Over the 5^year period, 160 families will be fbUowed/to study their coping 
behavior, both in terms of individual and family functioningrFamilie$ will be randpraly 
Sissigned to one of three groups: total intervention, n]qderate intervention, or no int^ven- 
tion. The intervention consists of a series of clinical interviews with' a mental health pro- 
fessional at critical times during the coursetOf the fllness: at the time of diagnosis; at 
' subsequent outpatient visit?', dunng inpatient hospitalization, at disS^rge, and at. 
postderaise *follow-up. In addition, a control group of 160 families, whose children do 
not have leukemia, will be assessed in tl>e same way. The interventign will focus on 
specific adaptive tasks throughout the coping proce^. Multiple measures of copir>g will 
be obtained. Through clinical interviews, 'systematic observational methods, and 
psychological assessment; relationships among copying, degree- of prior functioning, 
demographic and background data, and interactional data will be studied. 
Duration: June 1976- June 1981. ^ . . " 

iCooperating group(sJ: (1) National Cafkxr institute; National Institutes of Health; Public 
Health Service; U.^S Department ^Health, Education, and Welfare. (2) Children's 
Memorial Hospital, Leukemic Service^.. 
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38-LG-3 EARLY SEPARATION AND SPECJAL dPf IN NEONATAL NURSERIES 

. . Ihvestigator(s): M. P. M. Richards, Ph.D., Lecturer, Medical Psychology Unit, Univer- 

sity of Cambridge, 5 Salisbury Villai, Station Road, Cambridge CBl 2JQ, England. 
Purpose: To evaluate the extent of separation, its possible effects, and ways of reducing 
Separation; and to examine pediatric policies for special cafe nurseries. 
Subjects: All babies born in England and Wales in 1974; their mothers; and 200 con- 
. secutive admissions to a special care baby unit excluding babies who died and those who 
» st^ed for less \han 48 hours. 

Methods: Data collected included-f 1 ) records of all visits to babies and activities Under- 
taken by visitors, (2) mothers/, and babies' hospital medical records, (3) records of all 
telephone calls to the unit concerning the^aby, and (4) an interview with the mother at 
or soon after discharge of the baby. The interview covered sociological information about 
the family,, methods of travel to the unit, attitudes toward visiting, and treatment in tiie 
unit. AnaJ^ji^'of pediatric policies for special care units was based on Department of 
Health statistics, which gen'ferally relatid to maternity care. The. regional variations in ad- 
^ * missions were compared with feature^ of the local obstetric population. 

Findiiigs: Results of the stujciy^f visiting showed that^ even when visitfng'was encour- 
aged, a significant minority of babies i;emained unvisited while tfiey were in the special 
care unit. A major reason for not visiting was that nvDthers were- often confined in dif- 
ferent hospitals from their babies. A seri^*of factors was 'identified which correlated with 
frequency of visiting- from which was derived a number of policy recommendations. The 
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analysis of pediatric polides show^ (1) regional .variation in admissions was related to 
the provision of facilities and not t^oVe^sures cff med|eal need; (2) many admissions were 
^unnecessary; i.e., were for observation rather than treatment^ and (3i*\n almost alf 
regions, there was an overprovision of special care nursery facilities (estimated from 
measures of need). - * ^ « if 

Duration: Octdber 1970-October 1976. ' V'' . ' «^ 

Cooperating p-oupCs): Department of Health and Social Security. ^ 
Publications: Early separation and special ^are nursferi^. In F.*S. W. Brimblecombe and' 
M. P. M. Richards (Eds,), Clinics ^''developmental medicine. London: SIMP/Heineman 
Medical Books (in press). - < * ^ ^ 
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,»MA;JI. LEVEL OF MORAL JUDGMENT AS A FUNCflON OF INDUCTIVe' DISaPLINE 

^ )iiv^tigator(s): John, II. Nevius, Jr., Ph,D., Associate Professor, College of Education, 
Texas Tech Uiliversity, Lubbock, Texas 7940$. ' ^ ' 

Purposed To explicate furthef the issue of parental patterns of discipfine* and stages of # 
moral development. . » ^ - . 

Subjects: 40 boys, a^e 10, and their m'others from metropolitan Los Angeles, equally 

. divMcd between the lower and middle closes. Mean IQ of lower SES subjects, 102.6; * 
middle S^S subjects, 107.2. . , ' * ^ 

Methods: The investigator administered Kohlberg*s moral dilemma prob^ems^to the sub- " 

^ jects. Subsequent ^lind scoring by Kohlberg's glob.al method was carried out by the in- 
vestigator^apd two assistant?, assigning subject's stage scores from I to III. Data on , 
parenting style were obtained from both the objects and their mothers by using Hoff- 
man's questionnaire to .assess ^Jower assertion^- love withdrawal, and induction.' Scoring 
the parenting questionnafres wat a straigTit surrimiation of scores as directed by Hoffman. 
Findings: The ^ata Associated lower SES with' stage I and power assertion-, and middle 
SES with stage H and nonpower assertive techniilues of childrearing. However, analysis 
of the between means data showed significant differences (ps <'.02) for: middle SES sons, ' 
stage III and induction; and mWdle SES motHcirs, and sta^ II and jove withdrawal/The 
overall evaluations of the middle SES, dam upheld nonpower assertive discipline. ' • 

'j Howevef , in this study,^the relationship of such discipline to higher stages of moral judg- 
ment (U or III) was not established. WWle middle cl^s spns* mora! judgment was found 
' predominantly at stage III and their perception of cMMrearing i6 be inductive, thd rela- 
tionship between the two may only be implied. " . * ^ ' 
Duration: September i975-completed. ' ^ . 

XTooperating group(s):. University ^of California-Los Angeles, University Elementary. 
School! ? V * . ' ' 

^ Publications: yowr/ia/ o/ Spew/ P5>'c^o/o^>', Fall 1977. / / . 
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SOCIOECONOMIC AND 
CULTURAL FACTORS 



38-NA.1 THE KPELLE EARLY LEARNING ENVIRONMENT . 

jBvestigator(s):^Ger^d M. Erchak, Ph.D., Assistant Professor; Beatrice NVhi.ting; 'and 
Michael Cole, Department of Sociology, Skidmore Coil^gg, Saratoga Springs, New York 
' 12866." - - . - ^ , ' ^ 

Purpose: To investigate factors in early childhood possibly affecting later intellectual per- 
-» formance among Libenah tribal chilcjren. ^ 

S1ll^ects^^4 Liberian KpcSle children: 12 boys and 12 girls, ages 1 to 6. 

Methods: Twelve JJjminute behavipral observations of each child were collected over a 
' .year. % , " I 

^ ^Findings: »The Kpelte early lesfffting environment is perfectly addpte*f 'to the 

'ecological/economic imperatives of^Kpelle life an<} poorly suited to the Western school. 
!• Sex«iifferences and developmental trends are economically ISased. 

Duration: July 1970-August 1978. 

Cooperating group($): Fulbright Foundation. 

Publications: The Kpelle Early ^[earning Environment. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Microfilms. 



38-NB-1 REGIONAL PIFFERENCES IN CHILDREN'S DEVELOPMENT 



Investigator($): fiilary Robinson, B.Sc, M.A., Research Officer; National Children's 
Bureau, 8 Wakley Street, London ECl, England. 

purposes ^To examine the relationship between children's • development and the 
background socioeconomic conditions of different regions of the country. 
Subjects: 1,600 children, age 11, in the National Child Development Study from 12 
regions and 174 local education authorities in England, Wales, ajrid Scotl^d. 
Methods: Methods were concerned with the children's educational attainment. National 
Child Development Study measures of math and reading scores were compared. Specific 
social and economic .conditions were those reflected in data on the provision of educa- 
tional services. The$e''data were ' collected Aom every local education authority and in- 
clude data on salarill, 'expenditures, pupi^llacher ratios, etc. A joint analysis examined 
child based and area based data in relation to educational outcomes. Statistical. methods 
included analysis of variance and regression. 
Duration: July 1974-November 1976. * 
. Coopefating graup(s): Center for Environmental Studies, London, England. 



38^NC-1 POLITICAL ATTITUDE^, KNOWLEDGE OF GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION IN 
TEN COUNTRIES. , 

InvestigatorCs): Judith V. Torney, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Department of ^ 
Psychology,, University of Illinois^ Chicago, Illinois 60680. 
' Purpose: To determine major sources of influence on attitudes ai^J^knowledgc. 

. Ill ' * 
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Subjects: 30,000 students, ages ^0, 14, and 17 to' 19; and their teachers from Finland, the* 
Feder^ Republic of Germany, Ireland, Ishiel, Italy, (he NetflerlandS, New Z^and, 
Sweden, and the United^tates. V 

Meth^s; This i^ one of a series of studies of achievement conducted by an international 
comparative education organization. Hour-long measured of knowledge and attitudes 
concerning political systems were x:oll^.ted in 1971. Data include democratic values and 
political efficacy. Wiiun-country regression analyses were conducted to determine the im- 
pact of home background and school. , ^ . 
Findings; There are between-tpuntry differences* in attitudes and cognitivrachievement. , 
Dortition:'l%7-l976. , * ; 

Cooperating group(s): lAtema,tional Associatidn for the Evalyation of Educational 
Achievement, Stockholm. * * ^ ^ ^ 

Publications: Tomey, J. V.; Opi:>enheim, A. N.-; and Farnen, R. F. Civic education in ten 
dountries: An empirical ^(udy. New York: John Wiley and Sons; Inc.; 'and Stockhohn, 
Sweden: Almquist and Wiksell, 1975. , - 



ALASKAN^ ESKIMO CHILDREN'S GAMES AND THEIiH RELATIONSHIP TO 
CULTURAL VALUES AND ROLE*STRUCTURE IN A NELSON 
ISLAND COMMUNITY % 

^|ve$tigator(s): Lynn Prjce Agei*^ Ph.D., Department of Anthropology^ ;^o Sute 
Universitys Columbus, Ohiq 43201.. 

Purposes >To study games as expressive behavior and to determine specifically what is 
» refktted in children's gan>^ playing. 
Subjects: Eskimo girls^nd boys, ages 3 to 18. 

Methods: Participant-observation was carried Obt during 8 months of Field work in an 
Eskimo village. General ethnographic research accompanied specific study of games. 
Records were kept in the form of daily field notes. ^ - 

Findingsr^ln Aboriginal Eskimo culture, games tended to reflect bdlh cultural values and 
societal role organization. As acculturation', affected flKiino ' society, role structure 
changed sigAificantly but cultural values remained more conservative. Today, gamei con- 
tinue to reflect focal values buX have hot changed to reflect new l^e organization. 
Duration: Ju)y 1973-completed. 

Coopei||ting 'gl'oup(s): (1) National Institute of £du(^tiofV|k,^ucation ENvision; U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. (2) National'^Institute of Mental Health; 
Health Services and Mental Health Administration; ^ub^c Health Service; U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, 3nd Welfare. * 

PubHcatioos: (1) Alaskan Eskimo children's games and their relationship to' cultural 
values and role structure in a Nelson Island community. Report No. 61. Columbus, 
Ohio: CJhio State University, Institute of Polar Studies (in press). (2) The reflection of 
^cultural valUfSs in Eskimo children's games. In D. Lancy and^B. A. Tendall (Eds.), The 
anthropological study of play: Problems arid prospects. Cornwall, New York: Leisure 
Press, 1976. Pp. 79-86. (3) Play al fQlklore: An Alaskan Eskimo example. Newsletter of 
the Association for the Anthropological Study of Pfay, Fall 1975, 2(3), 16-18. 0*) A 
paper, presented to the Association for the Anthropological Study of Play, Detroit, April 
1976: The reflection of cultural values in Eskimo children's games. 
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ETHNIC GROUP AND SOCIAL CLASS DIFFERENCES IN THE USES ij\ID ' 
FAJNCTIONS OF LANGUAGE: AN INVESTIGATIOISMN THE ETHNO0SaPHY OF 
COMMUNICATION AS RELATED TO EARLY SCHOOL BEHAViOR V ^ 

hvestlgato^(s): William S^Hall, Ph.D., Xssociate Professor, Laboratoiy Comparauve 
Human, Cognition, Rocl?Pfeller Ujiiverjity, 1230 York Avenue. New yM. New York 



10021. - _ ' y 

Purpose: To determine the intellectual cofisequencps of differences in ^nguage structure, 
content, and funttion as these interadt with, social class, ethnic group-'infembershipS and 
" setting. yj^ . 

. Subjects: 20 black and 20 white children, ages 4-1/2 to 5. Half'of ea<^,f*ace was from the 
middle class; half was^rom low income backgrounds. , / ? 

Methods: Seven hours of natbrally occurring conversations betweer^^ych target child and 

.those he encouryered during thisil|iod were tape recorded. ChildVii were recorded in 10 
settings: (1) befortf'-teaving schc*, '(2) on th^ w(ay to school-.'(3) transition to the 
classroom. (4) snacks/toileting, (5) Jree play. (6) teacher directed a'ct^ty. (7) on the way 
home from school. (8) prior to (joiner. (9) dinner, and (10) prior "to *c<ime. Convepea- 
tions were transdribed and analyzed in J^ms of Jilbculturai differences *.propositi&al 
content, conversational-act typa, staging/linguistic field, and cobesibn.' • 
Duration: July 1974-Jujie 1977. » ^ , ' ' ^ • 

Cooperating grpup(s): Carnegie Corporation, New York. ^ vV 



A CBOSS CULTURAL IWVESTIG/n-|,ON OF INFANT TEMPERAMENT 
CHARACTERISTICS AND THEIR REARING MItdu AND » 
DEVELOPMENTAL SEQUELAE 



Investigator(s): Marten de Vries. M D.,_R:esident in Psychiatry and Pediatrics, Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry. Strong Memorial Hospital. University of Rochester. 260 Crittenden* 
Boulevard. Rochester. New York 1'461 9. - . . 

Furpo'se: To determine .whether differences in infant temperament exist across cultures; - 
and to determine the effects. t)f troublesome infant behavior, in different settings through 
a brief longitudinal study of the first 8 months using both prospective anolretrospeaive 
samples. f . I . 

Subjects: 178 infants, ages 5 to 8 months, from three East African tribal grpups (Maasai. 
Kikuyu. E^g:*) studied in hospilaK urban, and traditional African settings. 
Methods: The infants were evaluated (as neonates and betweeiVages 4 and 6 months) for 
^growth and development, sopioeconomic factors, tempwament. ahd cultural '^hildrearing 
*Uieu and training factors. The investigator will attempi tp determine, with correlational 
3nd factor analyses. ■ infiuences on infant' temperament,' health, and development. 
(Temperament is the dependent and independent variable.) Trained college studenXs, 
mothers, and medical an^ professional staff gathered data using fhe Brazelron Neonatal 
Assessment Scale, Carey.ScSIe of Wfant T^rtpMament. an ^apted Bayley Scale, stan- 
dard, anthropomorphic measurements, 'spot' oi>?er vat ions, and descriptive ethnographic 
• methods.' Data analysis will indude correlation and multivariate anllyses.'A' miiltid'eter- 
mined. multiple attribute view of infant development will be determined using ecological, 
Tneternal. jnfant. and cultyral categbries. 

Findings:. Analysis of differences acro^ cultures shows differences' in temperament do 
exist within each"-trit^ Each Africati, tribe has a markedly Afferent temperament scor- ■ 



' * ^ 

ing^ pattern. Each tribe scores more difficult than U. S. means. An analysis of 
troublesome tempprameht is taking place in relation 'to socioeconomic status, culture, 
' : and* development, as wejl as ifamily and maternal factors. - V . . 

Duraffon: March 1974-Dicember 1976. , . # 

Cooperating groupts): (1) Kenyan Healtb Ministry. (2) Univetsfty of Nairobi, Bureau^S 
^ of Educational Re^e^rch. (3) National Institute of Mental Health,- Heaclth Services and 

Mental Health Administration; Public Health Service; U. S. Department of Health, 
• ' Education,' and Welfare. ^ , % ' . 

Publications: Data, will be ^discussed in a paper: de Vries, M. and Sameroff, A. Jn- 
^.V ' ' • fl^encerofi infant tempcrsmient'inihree' East At;k4n tjibes^ (in prcpara^^ 

^ • - - ' .. 
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WLLOW THROUGH: A STORY OF EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 

Investigators): Sus^W. Rath. B.S.. Project Director; and Patricia Sposito.'M.S.. Study 
Di^tor. Nero and Associates. Inc., 208 S. W. Staric. Portland. Oregon 972'04 
Purpose: To document and describe th£ process school personnel and program personnel 
used ;p implement Project Follow Through; and to describe aU aspects of the comprehen-' 
sive program for low jncope families and children in grades kindergarten througluhree 
Subjects: Over 300 Follow Through staff members, parents, and related school staff in- 
terviewed-at-4^ sites. . ' • - "* \ ^ 

Metl{o<g: Data were cdllected , via open endea ^semistnictureij indervicws. ^ince the 
focus the research .was descriptive, no control groups were uSed.'^The^eareh^was 
design^o capture the* experiences 'of those closest to tiie 9-year program, so ttaCthey 
might ^hared with those contemplating major cpmpensrftory or iniiovatii^e proirams as 
well as those already involved in such programs. •. ' . — 

Findings: See Publications below. % * ' 

Duratioli: June 1975-Sep'Wmber 1976. ' ' ' ■ - ' 

Coopemflng group(s): Project Follow Through,\U. S. Office of Educalion; Edu^don 
Division; U. S. Department of Health. Education, ajjji Welfare. 

Publications: Follow Through: A story of educatipnatthange. p6rUand. Oregon: Nero and 
"Associates. Inc.. June 1976. I. - * t ^ ^ \ . 

AWArtENESfe, IfyfORMATION, AND TRAINING STRATEGIES FOR PRESCHOOL 
PARENTS AND PARAPROFESSIONAL TEACHERS, - ^«t«»C"SpL 

Invesdgator(s): David L. WiHipis. Jr.. Ed.D.. Directbr; Renatb Espinoza. Ph.a. Com- 
ponent Coordmatpr^ Joyce Coleman. M.A.. Componerft CBMdinator; and Bill Bufu, 
M.A.. Component Coordinator. 'ECP/SEfcL. Early Childhood Division. South West 
Eclu<^tional Development Laboratory. 211 East Scventfi Street. 4th Floor. Austin. Texas 

Purpose: To. desigrf. develop, test, and assess the effectiveness of>l) Parenting Materials 
'Information Center. {%) Multimedia Training Packaged for Preschool Parents and 
Paraprofessior^l Teachers, and (3) Television Spot Public Service Announcenjertts and 
Support Materials. * ' ^ ' . 

Subjects: A target audience of low income black, brown, and white parents of preschool 
. children; and paraprofessional preschool teachers With little or no formal early ehildhood 
development education or .training. 

Methods: The Parenting Materials Information Center prototype will- be placed in 20 
preschool sites in order to test its applicabUity_ and usability in locating specific parenting 



'^informat^i u*pon target audience and other requests. The Multimedia Training Packages 
. will be design^ pilqt^ and fieiti tested wto target audience groups through the use of 
/ pr^ost knowledge* of package instruments, media evaluation by participants, print 
matehftl^aluations by participants, ^nd participant evaluatibn of teaching strategies. 
The TV spots will be design, pilot, and field tested in selected TV markets where signifi- 
' cant target audience populations , are present. Response mode, frequency, ethnicity, in- 
come status, and viewer commentary are among the kinds 6f.data that will be'collcctecl. 
PreCereilces for sj^ot presentation modes will also be part of the data collected. All of this will 
be part of a summative gyaluation report * ' ^ 

|)uriitionrFebruarH^74^0ctober 1976.. . * . 

Cooperaltng group(s)> N^itional Institute of Education; U. S. Pepartment of Health, 
N Eaucation,and Wtlfarer * * ' ' * 



3?hOA-3^ ATTITUq^ES TOWARD MEN WHO TEACH YOUNG CHILDREN 



Investigator(s): Kelvin' L. Seifert, Ph.D., Assistant ProfSssbr^Eady Childhood Educa- 
tion, Faculty of •'Education, University of Manitoba, yinnipeg,NkIanitlE)S2i R3T 2N2, 
'Canada. * . . - 

Purpose: To assess the attitudes held by early childhood educators toward men who teach 
young children; to compare these attit^es with those toward wom<?Tf who teach young 
children; andf To answer the qiiestioBs: Do persons in ealrly childhood e4u(^tft)n fedpmore 

*_fiositive, or less so, toward men i^the field? What.is^the nature of Siny six'bi^fe?^ , 

Subjects: A random sample of lO^/emale teachers of young children, ages 20 to 35; ahd 
a random sample of 50 male and female administrators of programs for young children, 

' ages 25 to 50. ^ ^f^'^' ' . " * • ^ 

Methods: In a questionnaire, subjects are "a^^ed to rate various qualities and skills of an 
imagina^ry new teacher of young children. Subjects art randomly divided into two com- 
. parison groups: one group rated an imaginary male teacher, and the pther rated an im- 
aginary fcmalp teacher.' \ ^ v ' * 

Findings: Teachers show |ttle significant jex bias, piirtly because they rebel against 
stating generalizations about an ideal new teacher. Administrators show some fear of hir- 

' ing men, and a preference for hiringwomen, but sample size is still too small to be cer- 
tain. • * . 

' Duration: Fall 1974-continuirig. 

Cooi^ratlng group(s): TeacWs and school princfpals in the Winnipeg area. 



38-OA-4 DEVELOPMENT OF AN ASSESSMENT TOOL FOR TEACHING 

EFFECTIVENESS MODELS • ; IP 

Investlgator(s): Marce Verzaro-Lawrence, Ph.D., Coordinator; Human Development 
Labs, University of Tennessee, 1218 White Avenue, Knoxvtlle, Tennessee 37916. 
Purpose: To design an observational tool tor assessing, teacher effectiveness within an 
- early edtidation model. " - • • 

Subject In pretesting: 20 teachers: three from Montessori, lO frQpn structureOHCognitive, 
' — - and seven from structured classes. . \ ^ 

Methods: A survey of relevant literature was done t6 drt^rmine all possible teacher 
^ behaviors. Behaviors were then factor analyzed to determine clusters. Clusters were rear- 



ranged to account for behaviors predicted to discriminate across models. Four tWs of ^ 
mstruments were pretested. - • . . ^ , 

Slu^^a ready- for limited research, use.' Inter-rater reliability is cur- 

I Daradoii: September 197^continuing. . ' • - , ' 

S^-Ji""* *""iP<»):. University of Tennessee. Faculty Research Cpuncil 
PnbUcaflonsninformation.i? available f»m Dr. V^rzaro-Lawrence. 159- Thistle Lea 
Willian\fvijle, New )^ 1422 L . iii»ii<= uca, 

- ae-OC-l , DISCIPLINE AND CLASSROQM BEHAVIOR OK THE jNNERXITY CHILD 

- - . . !f,''^**«"*°^«>' J"?" fJ^on. Ph.D^^Associate /ofes^^ Pamda We'rton-Dalton.. - 
- S'^*; Professor; and Gloria Zambra. Ph.D(. Assist^t Professor. Division of 

7828? .S'"<?ies. University of Texas. San Antcyiio. Texas 



^ Purpose: "Ko develop a list of inappropriate behaviors manifested by imier city chiloten in 

§ classroom situations; to glean from this list the extent to which teachers percei#each 
. kind .of behavior to be intolerable under three categories; and to determine the frequency . 
' . with which e^tch inappropriate beha/ibr vyas manifested in accordance with the e'thniC and 

. sex identitiesof;he children over a specified period of time - , " ' ' fL " 

• . Subjects: ^T^i^hood and elementary teaches (female), ages 25 to S2<ink age. ', 
28). whose teachiifg cW^ce ranged fro,, 2 to 25 years (mean. 7 ye^),. W mL 
represented a cfo«^e«tion of ethnic identftfes. The sample also iiicluded erSildS^^aS ' 
« to 12. taught by these teachers in grades kindergarten through 6. The ethitfc and sex' 
^ Identities of the children were: 32 percent njale and 27 percent fJmale Mexican- 
Amencans^ percent male and 2 percent female Black-Americans; 13 percent male arid . 
12 percent female Anglo-Americans; SAd 4 percent^male and ^ pferctfnt female^ther - 
ethnic groups. ^ - 

. . Jlethods: The teachers completed a questionnaire surveying personal and professional in-" 
\ ' . « formatiorf whi^h includfed the socioeconomic status, number, and. ethnic and sex iden- 
tities of children they taught. They we^e then asked to list no more than three Xxd- 
■ propnajfi^behaviors manifested by children in etassco«m situatioijs. and to discu^ 
bnef^y. how they dealt with them. A list of inapproprli^ behaviors was compiled froin 
this data. base<^;Q^j,the frequgicy of each type of behavior listed by the' teachers. The list 
was iT^odifted from 4? kinds ofc behaviors to 14, and inclu<Jed only bejiaviors mentioned 
at least five times by fiv,! different teachers. This final list, which comprised the Inan,, 
^ propnate Behaviors Instrument, was divided into three categories of beh^ors- those that 
^ '"vo Ive cDnflicts (1) in culture. (2) with society's rofes and expectations, and (3) in per- 
sonality. The Inappropnate Behaviors Instrument was administered to teachers to' deter- 
mine the .extent .to which "they perceived each kind of .behavior ^o be intolerable The 
teachers >^^rcu^ed to th* criterion of the event sampling technique, whic^' yielded 61 
classroom sHuations m which inappropriate behaviors were manifested. The data were 
• analyzwl to determine the extent of teacher intolerableness of the behaviors, and the Hgis 

and ethmc and sex identities of the children who manifest^ them. A comparativ^ ■ 
analysis was made to determine the percentage of teachers perceiving each behavior to be 
intoler^e. as well as the number and percentage of times each,behavior- was mentioned 
, in the development of the instrument, with the frequency with whilh each behavior 

appeared in the ereat samples. 
' ^"'"{'"f : .The extent to which teachers perceived a behavior, to be intolerable artd the fre- 
_ • queftcy wjth which they listed it were not always in. harmony with the frequency with 

- id i . ' \ 
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^ ' which that behavior' appeared in the event samples. Teacher reactions to a chiid s 
behavior is more a fuiiction of the teacher's tolerance of a particulaf behavior than it is a 
function of the behavior itself. Conflicts between family cultural values and school social 
norms are manifested in the personality, needs, and disposiiions oi the children. More m- 
apprppriate behavior's were tallied for boys than girls; and more for Black, followed by 
Mexican-American, and Anglo children. That is. Black boys and girls receive an inor- 
■ . dinate-amount of disciplining procedures from teachers. The overriding conclusion wa^ 
■ that teachers appear to be less intolerable of those behaviors manifested by children that 
cause the least amount of disruption in classroom routine, and which require the least 
amount of teacher intervention.' ^ < , , , , 

Duration: January 1976-March 1976. , . 

. ■ > 

38-OD-1 * A SIXTH GRADE l^EALTH EDUCATION PROGRAM 
OJTiLIZING A CAMP SETTING 

Investigator(s): Thomas J. Durkin, Jr., Ed.D." Candidate, Health Resource Spwialist, 
Beverly Public Schools Superintendent's Office, Cbloh Stre^, Beverly, Massachusetts 

^ 01915. 1 ■'^ - 

Purpose:-«ro produce an ecologically oriented, humanistic, resident health education p/o- 
' gram for sixth grade pupils;, and to determine the effect of such a program on selected 
healthful components of living. 

Subjects: 160 male 'and female 6th. graders, ages 11 and 12, drawn from mne 
heterflgeneous\cIassrooms participated in the resident health education program; and a 
total 6th grad^ population of 607 from a middle class community of coastal north- 
i\ • eastern Massachusetts participated in the study. , , . 

^ Methods; StUderits were divided into three groups, all of. which participated in <he school 
-system's standard health educatiot> cjirriculam with the .following differences: Group A 
remained Ai the cbmmunity and participated in the standard curriculum^ Grou> B par- 
, ticipated \k "a 5-daV resident camp experience, the focus of which .was nature .Jttidy and 
^ environmental education; and Group C participated in a 5-d^y resident camp experience, 
the focus of which was healthful living concepts and behayiors. All groups took the 
Yellen Health Behavior Inventory-Elementary Level and the Martinek, Zaichkowsky Self- 
Concept Sci&e. for. Children. Pretbfiting was done in February 1976; posttesting, in June 
1976 All students subjectively evaluated.each of 5 days during the resident experience on 
a scale of 1 to 9. <rhe Chef fer^ adaptation of the Flanders System of Interactional 
. , Analysis was usee} in Rrete^ing^Sluring the resident experiences (April J976), andiji post- 
' ' testing (June 1976) to evaluate teacher, student, and environment interaction. The study 

pro'vides a large sample drawn froiti a public school system with gr»ups participating m 
•distinctly different programs -at the same time. Random selectioh of students and exten- 
sive testing undertaken should provide reliable dptA, Aliemative methods of presenting 
comprehensive; sequentially developed health education turriculums have not, to date, 
• received intensive investigation. Statistical treatment will involve the use of t-tests, 
) . ' analysis of vifiance, two-way analysis of variance With repeated, measurements, and ap- 

propriate graphic repr^entations. _ • 

f Findings: The students are' receptive to a healthful living theme as the focus of a week s 
camping experience. Parents and the school ^ministration consider the experiment a suc- 
\ cess- 94 5 percent responded to a parent questionnaire; 94.3 percent of those responding 
/ evaluated the program as, good to very good; 100 percent felt it should be conUnued as « 
rdiular part of the, curriculum; 95.3 percent felt the c»mp was an effective setting for 
stressing -healthful living .behaviors; and 55.7 percent felt they definitely detected some 
positive change'in their child's health habits ara re.sult of flie e)«)«rience. , .. 

' ■ . • 118^ ' 
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Duration: May 1975-January 1977. * , ' , 

Coo|»erating gr«up(s):,{l).Boston University, School of Education,- Departmem of Move- 
ment, Health and Leisure^ and the Human Envirohment Institute. (2) Beverly Public 
" Schools. , , , . . ' ^ ' 

Publications: Data and results will be available in a dis'serfation presented to the Depart- 
ment of Movement, Health and Leisure, Sghool of Education, Beston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts 02215. - , . , 



ADAPTIVE ABILITIES AND ACADEMIC PROGRESS 

= Investigator^): Enc W. Trupin, P^'.D., Assistant Professor; Brenda D. Townes, Ph D 
. Associate professor; and Ralph M..Reitan, Ph.D, Professor. University of Washington,' 
School of Medicme, C304 Health- Sciences Building, Seattle,- Washington 98105 ' 
Purpoie:. To study the neurological correlates of academic success and failure among 
early elementary school children. ^ 
Subjects: 200 kindergartners and 200 second graders: half boys, half girls 
Methods: The Reitan Neuropsychological Test Battery was administered to Tcindergartners 
in kindergarten and again in first grade, and to second graders in se^nd. and in third ' 
grade. Neuropsychological factors related to academic achievement,- medital findings and 
behavior ratings made by parents ^nd teachers will be assessed through multivariate 
regression procedures. . 

Duration: Jyly 1976- Jun^ 979. . ' ' , 

Cooperating groHp(s): (iT Lake Washington School District. Kirkland. Washington (2)' 
Spencer Foundation. > ' ■ ° . ^ ' 

Publications: XI) Townes. 6. D. and Trupin. E. W. Neuropsychological evaluation- as an 
adjunct to behavioral interventions with children. Professional Psychology 1976 7(2)* 
153-^60.. (2) A paper presented at the cqurse, "Learning Disorders: Explorirtg the'prob- 
It "^"""""'"S Edu^on in the Health Sciences. University of British Columbia Van- 
comn B C., March 197S: Townes. B. D. and Trupin, E..W. Competence: Strategies for 
4reatmg the child with learning and behavioral difficulties' 

1 - ■ . ■ ■ . : ^ ' 

>■ - 

PARENT-PROFESSIONAL-CHILD INTERACTION AND INVOLVEMENT PflOJECT 

lnvestlgator(s)l Earl S. Sch^efer. Ph.D.. Principal Investigator, Frank Porter Graham 
Child Development Center^ University of North Carolina. Highway 54 Bypass West 
Chapel Hill. North Carolina 27514. - ' 

Purpose: To investigate the importance of parents' participation in their 'child's educa- 
tion; to develop instruments to measure the attitiJdes of pareilts. teachers, and children 
toward each otljpr and toward aspects of education; and" in 1976-1977. to implement and 
evaluate an intervention program involving, parents in' hopie based learning. 
Subjects: The 1975-1976 sample consisted rff 26 teachers and 104 families with children in 
kindergarten and 1st grade randomly selected from 10 school systems in Piedmont. North 
Carolina, stratified on race and.sex. In the 1976-r977 sample were -25 teachers, 100 e*-- 
perimental>families. and 100 control families in- four school systems. 
Methods: Pre-, post-, experimental, and control designs were established fpr the 
1976-1977 intervention program. Atlitudinal and behavioral- data will be collected from 
principals, parents, teachers, and children using nine instruments developed in the first 2 
years plus a measure of child ability (TOBE) and adjustment (Classroom Behavior Inven- 
tory). ' 

' • 119 /-J 



^ ' Findings; Parent interview variables 'are related to cfiild acMfeveni|nt and adjustment , 
• < ^ more stronglyahan are teg^her vanables or parent-teacher rclation^ip Variables. This 
suggests the value of working with parents^ • ^ , j - ^ ^ 

' Duration: July 1974-July 1977. ' 
^' :-. . Cooperating groupCs): Office of^CKild Development; Office of Human Development; 
. UjS. Pepartment of Health, Education, and Welfare, j ji 

' . ' • 

38-OG-2 'evaluation^ OF A MODIFIED BRONFENBRENNER QUESTIONNAIRE 
ASSESSING CHILDREN'S PERCEPTIONS OF TEACHER BEHAVIOR 

1 ' . ' / ^ , , V 

Invfestigator(s): Elizabeth J. Koopman, Ph.D., Assistant Professor; and I^ncy Shroeder, 
Advanced Doctoral Student, Institute for phild Study, College of Education, 
University of Maryland, College Park, N^aryland 20742.' ' ' \ 

Purpos^: To evaluate an instrument designed tp assess students' perceptions of teacher 
"behavior. ♦ * * . . 

• Subjects: 78 boys and 61 girls, grades 4 to 6, in a.suburban Washington, D.C. school , 
Methods: The. study involved. a factor analysis of the Bronfenbrenner Questionnaire, 
modified for use in an etementary school setting, replicating Siegelman's analysis of the 
Bronfenbrenner Parent Behavior Questionnaire (Child Development, 1%5, 36, 163-174). 
Determination of reliability through tfest-retest design was done. 

Findings: Test-retest reliabilities ranged from .69<or'the Power variable to .85 for the 
Expressive Rejection^ variable. 'Three teacher behaViQr factors were derived from the 
varimax rotational factor analysis: Loving, Punishing, Demanding. These complement, 
^ * and corroborate Sie^elman's findings. ^ - , 

Duration: Spring 1975-Fall 1976. r ' . - 

AUTHORITY AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT IN THE CLASSROOM . 

Investigalor(s): Hai-ry L. Summerfield, Ph.D., Research Psychologist, The Wright In- 
'stitute, 2728 Durant, Berkeley, Calilte'rjiia 94704. 

Purpose: To ascertain the effects of the sociaf strucu>re of^ schools on intrapsychic and 
^ ' ^ , social characteristics of childrq^. 

Subjects: Elementary school children in an upper middle class all white school, and a 
^ very low income, alh black school. * 1 

* i Methods: One observer made naturalistic observations of children without e?^pcrimenta-; 
tion-Vhich were supplemctptedHby interviews with teachers and children. 
Findings: Schools have effc<its on deeper structures of personality— the unconscious— and 
these effects are of mixed value. 

Durition: June.l973-August 1976. ^ > ' X 

* Cooperating groupts): Nat^ontU Institute of Education; U.S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare. * ' 

Publications: Papers sfre available upon request. ' , 

38-OG-4 EFFECTS Op COMPETENCY-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS ON 
CHILDREN'S LEARNING AND SELF-CONCEPT 

investigators): Ronald Goldcnberg, Ph.D., Assistam Professor and Coordinator of Stur 
dent Xeaching; and William Capie, Ph.D., Associate Professor>, Professional Laboratory 
Ext^criences, College of Education, University o^Oeorgia, Athens, Georgia 30601. 
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Purpose: , To assess the impact competency-based teacher edupalion (CBTE) field-based 
programsr.have upon the children in coopejatirvg school systems " 

trZnlf "^'^ ""f ^"^'^^''S '^"y ^^hools. Control and ex- 

Me rrn'""'' ^'«!^'>*PP;°-™ate each other in race. IQ. and socideconomic status. 

• Kfrol hT""^' ° "^^^^"'''^'l longiludinally. There were two classrooms 
hL „. . T ^"Other school) of experirnental children, who 
chidden who'h'd education- programs: and two classr6^ml of experimehtal 
children who had participated for at least 1 year in -CBTE. Pre- ancHposttestihg were 
done with a'serpantic differential tjJpe self-concept measure developed for the study 

■ ^eaS^Tea'! '""^'T' '''' ^""^ ^^^^^ Skills and Metropolitan 

ileadiness Test) were used as pre- and- postmeasures. In addition, teachers' written 
evaluations were used as«,easures of scholastic and social growth 

Findings: Early ffi the study it appeared as if there might be dififences in self-concept 
.-between experimental and control groups. It is too early to. tell if there are dif ferences fn 

r.d.T. hypothesized-there will be fewer experimental smdents who score below 

■ 'iatld ''''' °' achieiipment when results of statistical treatments are 

•.Duration: June 1976-Ju lie 1977. ■ " > 

Cooperaiing group(s): Georgia Public Schools. 

PRESCt^OOL JDENTIFICATION OF AT RISK CHIilOREN « ' 

SeaTh Rei^o^ . T;°"''i^'''.'°'°^'^' ^^^atchewan department of Public Health. 
Snada S7K 2C5 ' ^"'^ S^"^^^"""' Saskatchewan.* 

rnTnfTh? 4- antecedents'of poor achievement /adjustment by the 

poll earlvrnr/",'^'' '° '"^^^^^"^''^ P^"^""' ^''^^ -fi""! ^-^^ 

possiDie early identification and intervention 

• chlirHLT^Re^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ " ^' n"'"'^ ^^'-^^^ ^-"^ Saskat: 
rClS?; and questionnaifes administered to subjects aad't^eir parents in 

97?'^ correlated with measures of achievement / adjustment admii^stered in 

1975-1976. Statmical treatment- of data focused on the efficiency of ihe 1970-1971 " 

^"^'^^ °' '''' ^ ^^^^^ ta the cost 

benefit aspect of a possible-screening program using these predictors'- . r' 
Fffidings: Discriminant analysis reveals that these, factors' show promise as , predictors- 
b,r th history, age of onset' of c5h/tected speech, handedness, yerbal ability, fine mofc^r 
skills, and socioeconomic Status. ^ ' ' ■ . \ ^ 

Duration: 1970-1977. • ^ * \_ 

Cpop^ratfii^ group(s): Na(|onal Health Grant, Canada ' f 

• H» . I . r 

iftlSH PUPILS' CIVIC ATTITUDES' " . f • ^ 

7 « ' ■ " . # ^ 

R"nJH"r?'^'^' '^'r'°'' CompetQicy Motivation Project, 70 Hillcourt 

Road. Glenageary Co., Dubfin, Ii4larid. 

Puppose: To ascertain how far thf goals of general education^which inchude the develop- 



• • ■ ' . . _ . - • 

: ' ■" ■ 

. " • mem of a sense of efficacy, tolerance for others, willingness to work with others, and will- 
ingness to prfay art active role in the community) are attained; and to relate v^riajice and out- 
comes to variance in educational practices and -procedures and the beliefs and attitudes of 

pupils. * , I , A 

Sabjects: 800 pupils,' age 14; -aOO" Bupils,^age 18; and 35Q te^ers of.civjcs and related 
subjects. The s^ple is natiohally representative. , • . , . . 

> Mtthods: Data were collected through questionnaires.- Analysis procedures -included 
tabulation, factor analysis, multiple regression, and multiple discriminant analysis. - 
Findings: The goals of general edilcation are being attained very poorly. Teachers are not 
using the methods which would be expected to ena|?le them to reach these, goals. Yet, the 
variance in outcomes is unrelated to parlance in educational procedures. The descriptive 
picture of pupils' values, attitude^,, ind perceptions and expectations is ajarming from the 
point of view of the future of the country. - ' , ^ 

Duration: 1974-1977. " ' ' ' ' 

Cooperating group(s): Department gf Education, Dublin, Ireland. 
Publications: (1) Litton, F. and Raven, J. A survey of pupils' civic attitudes Dublm 
Ireland: Institute of Public AdministVation (57 Lansdowi»e Road, Dublin 4, Ireland), 
' 1977. (2) Raven. J. and Litton, F. Irish pupils' civic attittudes. Oideas, Spring 1976, 16, 
16-30. * • . . . 

38-OH-1 PUPILS' PERCEPTIONS OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES AND PUPIL' 

* MOTIVATION AND VAi-UfeS , ' . 

•Investigator(s): John Raven, D*irector, CoAipetency Motivation Project, 70 Hilicourt 
Road,'Glenageary Co., Dublin, Ireland. 

Purpose: Study I: To ascertain pupils' felt nggds from, education artd to compare them 
with their teachers' views, so that tlj'ey j:an be used to design more appropnate courses; 
' to ascertain the way in which these views varied- with the pupils' backgrounds and aspira- 
tions andfthe type of schoof they attended; and to ascertain pupils' reactions to the 
~ purses -of education they took at the time of tlie study. Study II: To examine what might 
^ done about the pr6blem of lack of motivation by studying pupils' values and interests 
and their reactions to alternative types of. reward an4punishment. 
Subjects: A nationally representative sample of 4,222 pupils, ages 14 to 19.. 
' . , Methods- Study I: Survey tabulations, factor analyses. Correlation, and multiple regres- 
. sion analyses were co'nducted. .Study II: Self-Corfipletion Questionnaires were personally 
collected^ Analysis was^done by standard survey procedures. 

Findings- Study L Pupils' fejnieeds are mot being met, yet these are. With one or two im- 
• • portant exceptions, similar trJlJfcir teachers' views. Variance in felt needs « more closely 
related to the pupils' occupational S>{^ratiqns* than to their backgrounds. Study II: TJere 
- is a serious basic problem, in.tlW teafchecs are unable to worjc toward . the goals which 
• " they the pupils, ^nd their parents believelAbe the most important. Teachers do not 

/ knoi what pupils^ values and interests are. M>st of these are grossly neglected. Systems 
chains are required to encourage tefchers to work toward th,eir goals and to vary these 
fy»m pupil to pupil. > ■, ' 

Duration: 1969-1976. - \ ^' • - 

Cooperating group(s): Department of Education, Dublia, Ireland. - Jr . 

Publications: (1) Raven, J. et al. Pupils' perceptions of educational objectives and their 
reactions to schooi and school subjects. Dublin, Ireland' Irish Association, for CurricuUim 
. Development (1 Bellevue Road, Dun Laoghaire Co., Dublin, Ireland), 1975. (2) Ravej)(J J. 
^ ' Pupil motivation and values. Dublin, Ireland: Irish Association for Curriculum Develop- 
ment, 1971^. ^ ..• - . . ' 
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(^r^^SoRA ™' """^ °' ™' AID ACT 

Investigators): John E Coulson. Ph.D.. Depuvy Department Manager Studies and 
M^'c^::T^^''''' ^-P-tion. 2S^ Colora^Avre^anU 

TnTrlShl^hrr L^^^^^^ ~ - — -in. 

' SJfJ^' 'r ''•^'''"^ ""'^ "^y^ of 3 school years), including a 

^^ge percentage of minority students. The children (roughly equal proport onsS males 

• Settfd o^'? 't"''' f""'^"^ '° help school districts that have recently 

math aS fm ' r I °^ desegregating. Pre- and posttests in^eadiJig and 

'groups (EsC^^^^^^ schoo chmate were administered each year to matched tJment 
groups (ESAA funded schools) and control groups (non-ESAA funded schools') Oues 
tionnaires obtamed data on the students, schools, arfd prograins: A sXl tdelSv 
was done on a subsample of the schools using on-site ob.emtions anSrviews 

chools receive other compensatory funds that may offset: ESaI funds in tre^tmen 
■ f^J'^T'"' 'P^^'" '° •'^"^'^ '^^hers- use of behavior^obje^^is by 

^m::^^^j^:;s^'^''' - v - of more c—:^;^ - ^^r 

.Cooperatjng group(s): (1) Office of Planning. Budgeting, and Evaluation- U S Office of 
SZt/^-S!^^ ot California. Los Angeles. Center for the Study of Evaluation 

LpLb^r l975 oXn H ^'''^ Development- Corporation, 

aepiemoer 1975. (2) Second ^ear report was released Aygust 1976. 

THE POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS OF SCHOOL INTEGRATION 

Investigator(s): Bruce A» Catnpbell. i>h:D., Assistant Professor of Political Science 
Department of Political Science and Institute fo. Behavioral; Reslch!T^^le^ity of 
Georgia. 624 Graduate Studies Research Center. Athens. Georgia 30602 T 
Purpose: To apply ^del of 4he socialization proifcs to' the investigation of two out- 
comes of school integration tha, have political implications: (1) the quality 6f he edu« 
tional experience (in particular, the question ofwhether this evel of quaufy chlng^ L a ' 
result pf integration, and the question of what is responsible for any observed chan«V- 
™ bVuTe T''^°VH"""''" °^ (Whether the sTcS rt 

Cn^rer'ved i^^Tacradl^^^^^^^^^^ '''' ^^"'^^ ^'^^ , 

Subjects: 944 higfe schpol seniors (cfass of 1974) in the Atlanta area- their oarent's m ner 

Sc^: ~= " 

Methods: The socializa'tioh model ^siis.three' agents as contributors to the .outcomes of 
uitercst: the famijy. the school, and^e peer group. The study soughtvto meTure ^in 
fluence of.each pf these. Six high schools were\eiWed to 'fit a 2X3 Srkl dc'igS 
One d.„tfns.on differentia^ along the socioeconomic level of >e studen bodyin fhe 



school (high and. low), and the other considers degree of integration (all black, integrated, 
all white) A random sample within each school was ased to select 20G students per 
school who would respond to an interview. In-addition.^par^nts were pontacted through a# 
mail/mail-back questionnaire. , and the peer influence was ascertai.ed by aggregatmg m- • 
formation from the interviews of five friends jiamed by each respondent .■ School 
-characteristics were ascertairted through a questionnaire administered to teachers ariO an 
inventory completed by the principal. , ' " * 

Duratioii: June 1973-completed. -i*. . ^ ' c u ' uu 

\ Cooperating group(s): (1) National Institute ^ Education; ,US. Department' of Health. ^ 

" Education, and- Welfare. (2) National Institutes of Health; Public Health. Servi^; U.S>. 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. , % 
PubHcations: (1) The impact of school desegregation: A test of three ritediating variables. . 
Youth and Society. September.- 1977, 8(3). (2) Racial differences in the reaction to 
Watergate- Some iKiplicatioiis for system support. Youth and Society, Juj»e 1976, 7(4). 
(3) A paper presented at the' annual meeting pf the Southwestern Social Science A^socia^ 
tion, Dallas, Texas, April 1976: The impact of school desegregation: A test of thre? 
mediating variables. (4) A pape|,presenfcd at the annual • meeting of th* Southern 
Political Science Association, Nashville, Tennessee, November 1975r Peer influence in 
political socialization. (5) A paper presented at the apnual meeting of the American ^ 
• Political Science Association, San Francisco, California, September 1975: The acquisition 
9f political trust: Explorations pf socialization theory. 

At- ' , 

Specific Skills 

38-PB-1 AN INTEGRATED PROGRAM FOR SPEECH AIVO LANGUA^'DELAYED 
PRESCHOOLERS WITHIN A DAY CARE CENlTR ^ y'. 

Investigator(s): Patsy Pc&rce, M.S., Speech PatLlogist, Bur^trd Health Unit Vaniouver 
Health Department, 1660 West 8th Avenue, Vancouver, B.C., Canada V6H 1C4. 
" Purpose: To demonstrate the feasibility of managing delayed speech and language' 
. development by stimulating development in a normarsetting with nonprofessional 

' resources. 4 » - ' . , a.i 

Subjects: Four boys and one girl, age 3. who have'mOderate to severe language delays, 
and a control group matched fofrage- and language delay. - ' 
Methods: A matched iroups, posttest-only* control greup design was used. Ii^ruinents 
administered included the "Preschool Language Scale. Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, 
ane the Columbia Mentil Maturity Scale. Language samples were taktn and analyzed as 
the primary measurement' device (i.e., .mean length of utterance-MLU and semantic 
categories). Linguistic delays of all children were determined from standardized tests and 
language samples, the primary worker Was a preschool teacher, and a speech pathologist ^ 
. acted as tramer and. consultant. After training the nonprOfessidnal resource person, 
speech and language development was compared in experimental and control groups by 
the speech pathologist. ' ' >' 

Duration: August 1976-July 1977. ' ^ . « 

• Cooperating grouiKs); Vancouver Resources, Board. « r -) 

Publications: Results are.availqble from the investigator. * , - 
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* - investigate the relationship between- a simple and a complex attention span " 

task and the readmg performances of selected Mexican-American children 
Subjecls: 50 girls and 50 boys, rfiean age 8.5. randomly selected third graders esroUed in 
three public elementary schools locked on the United States-Mexko bofder. Spaifish is* 
the predominant language in. the business and community life of the area 
Methods: After rappdrt setting of 6 weeks with sublets, a screening test was ad- 
ministered to them in order to eliminate any subject who could" not recognize instan- 
taneously the stimuli to be used. Each subject was ^iven two testing conditions: a simple 
and a complex attention span task. A compftte counterbalancing of the two tasks fol-" 

. ously to their visual and auditory channels through the media- of a slide projector and a 
tape recorder. The presentation order of the stimuli was randomly assignfdl^kh the rate " 
of presentation for the signed nonsignal word or word series being one word or word 
series everr9 seconds. Afl correct and false detections were recorded. Also, as the subject 
responded to the stimuli, time notation (in minutes and seconds) wai recorded when the 

• . subject exhibited any or all of three distinct, physical bejiaviors. SCibjects' reading per- 

formance scores were taken from the Stanford Achievement Test. Primary Level II - 
Form A. adnrilrfstered- to all children by their third grade teachers. Additionally, a pupil 
rating scale w^ developed in order for the teacffer to rate each subject as to his most 
„ realistic^time m attending to a reading activity^n the classroom. ^ • 

Findings: A two-^'ay analysis of variance for repeated measures w^ calculated for cor^ 
, . rect and-.false detection variables. Significant differences were obtained beyond the 01 
level of cpnOdence for task complexity on both the correcf and false detections No 
significant differences existed between male and female performances, nor was an interac- 
lop present across the two factors, sex and task complexity, An overview of the correla- v 
tion matrix shows a low but significant relationship between^fltachers" judgment of atten- 
tion span, correct <ietections in the complex attention sprfh- t^k. ^d the reading j^er- . 
formances. A significant correlation of .19 was obtained bttween corfect detections com- 
plex attention spdn task, and reading performances. A moderate Correlation was- reijorted . 
between teachers' judgment of attention span and reading performance of the suhi^c: 
DunitiqA: September 1974-c6mplet«d. . ^ 

' Publications: Information is available from the investigator. . *" 



38-PB-3 SOME LONG-TEAM EFFECTS OF THE REMEDIAL TEACHING OF READING 

, , ' ^ p..Pumfrey. M.Sc. M.Ed.. Senior Lecturer; and D. Tobin, M Sc.. 

h^^'^fi 00^1°'°^': P^^P^""'*^"' °f Education. University of N^anchester. Man- 

Purpose* To- assess ths long-term effects of differemial prior treatment on retarded 
readers. ' . # 

Subjects: 1 50 pupils, all in need of remedial teaching of reading at the junior school stage 
(75 received extra help; 75 did not). - 
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Methods: Both groups were foUowed up at ages 13 to 14 ii^ secondary school. Usicg^ • 
three-way ANOVA model, the dependent variables of pupils' reading attainments and at- 
titudes were analyzed in relation to the independent variables of treatment (i.e., having or 
not having received remedial teaching in primary school),' sex, and type of secondary 
school (Cathplic'or secular). 

Findings: Pupils in the treatment group had significantly higher Word recognition reading 
ages than pupils in the control group at the time of transfer to secondary schoob. At 
follow-up, using tests of word- recognition and reading comprehension, significant second 
order interactions apj>eared. Using an attitude to reading s«ale, a further second order in- 
teraction was found. The results are discussed in terms of the quality of remedial provi- 
sion in secondary schoofs. - 

Duration: 1974-1976. ; ' r-^j i 

Publications: Some long-teny effects of the remedial teaching of reading. Educational 
Jieview, November 1976. (University of Biritiingham, England.) 



EARLY liyn-ERVEN-mM^^THROUGH TECHNOLOGY 



Inve8tigator(s):' D. R. Steg, Ph.p., Professor; Anthony D'Annnnzio, Ed.D,., Associate 
Professor; Karen Spielman, Ph.D., Research Associate; and Barbara Leech, Graduate 
Assistant, Department of Human Behavior and Development, Dfexel University, 33rd 
and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104; and Marciene Mattlemam EdlD ., 
Professor, Department of Elementary Education, Temple University, Ritter Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pefmsylvania 19;22; .^ichael Kean, Ph.D., Director, Research and 
Development, PhUadelphia Board of Education, 21st and Parkway, Philadelphia, Penji; 
sylvania; and Cheryl Fox, NIMH Grantee. Department of Human Development/and 
Family Studies, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 14850.. 

Purpo8e:'To answer the <iucstions: (1) What is known about early experiences in reading 
for pre-elementai^" children? (2) How can a voluntary, individually oriented reading ap- 
proach' ' encourage performance , gains for children .regardless of socioeconomic 
background? (3) Whafa^e the necessary components in developing an early reading pro- 
gram that can be generalized to other populations without sp^fic teacher training? (4) 
What will be the long-range effects on achievements of pupils with earfy training using 
the Responsive Environment? <^ j u ir 

Subjects: Initial invesUgation: 40 children, mean age 3.49^f tuition paying and half 
Get-SA (PhUadelphia liead Start) students. The mean IQ for the tuition group-was 116.5 
as measured by the Stanford-Binet Intelligenee Scale-.(1960 revisjon), and 71.8 for the 
G^'-Set subjects. Fiftqen Get-Set subjeas wtfe available for Jollow-up . study (aU those 
who could be traced). Subjects were enrolled ik the program for an average of 2.54 years. 
Methods: The present study was ynderuterilis an\ttempt to develop a technologically 
based early reading and language program for -children, ages 3 to 6, who attended Drexel 
University's Early Childhood Center. The initial group of subjects were followed in order 
to gauge the gains of treatment. Treatment- consisted of daily sessions no more than 20 
minute^ in length.' The primary component of this treatment was work on a computer 
based typewriter (Moore and Anderson), the Responsive Environment. (The machine may 
Ije programmed in a variety of ways to cdrrespond,.with the purpose .of investigation.) A 
combinaUon of both automated and noigsutpma'tcd equipment- was used. The determina- 
Uon of the instruiqent for a givelf daV' was. based upon th«nlescretion of the teacher;. 
hoWever, all subject* received approximately. 80 percent of tHe total instructional time on 
■the automated machine. The nbnautomated equipment contained a typewriter, as well as 
audiovisual equipment, ^ch as the talking page, and commercial materials. Work was ar- 



ranged to accentuate subjects' auditory or perceptual strengths and to remediate 
t^dirrT 'hatMance was 3:1. programming objectivrje e 

^onZ nT"^. ^'^ ^'P^^"^' (2) typing letters from die 

Ution. and (3) readmg words orally. Teachers also worked with children on individual ex- 
perience stones which were then programmed for the equipment. For the 15 available 
subjects data were collected and analyzed using both correlational procedures and r^^ e t 

Intend thT^r„^;'"°?'''"? u^ y'"' """"'hs on 

entering the Center, and age of the child at the time of testing; and (4) Peabody- Picture 
Vocabulary .Test (PPVT). Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Perciflon (S^^VP Tl 

S.Trll v'^'f "'4-4'''^'''''" ^^'^ °f Psycholinguistic 

/^ulIlllcs. DOtn visual and Au^ory (ITPA-V and A). The tests were administered at en- 
trance to the Center, ^ice annUlV thereafter until the child left the Center, and once 
■annually thereafter unlil the preient. Four tests were available for the child annually since 

CWRKTwt i nrlYw TJ" (^'^T)'.(2) Wide Range Reading Test 

t^y URl'). Recognition Test (IWRT),and (4) .Informal -Reading Inven- 

Findings: Results df the first year's investigations were encouraging since b6th' tuition and 
nontuition subjects showed similar learning rates. ' Recognition of "all upper case 
some lower case letters was achieved. At the end of this phase, all studenlT couW lype 
their own names but not other words; they could also recognize their names but not a^ 

r.t Ir" '''' ^^"'^^' relative improvement of the 

Get-Set children was much greater than that of the tuition group. This wa^ apparent in 

Im^nTnr r i Psycholinguistic development. The most 

3mrnr^'rh ? 'T' '° °° "'^^hine and the period of students' 

enroUment (the time they were in the Center school) has a statistically sigm-ficant positive 

r^Ir' WoHM ^'^'^^' 'R'- Findings indica'rra 

egardless of the children's initial IQ scores on the PPVT or scores on the DTVP and the 

M ' "«^««heless performed at or above present gride lev,) on achieve- 
Tq74 qT5 . f Tc^<"^o!"f ""'hmetic. The pfe-mean IQ was 71.8;-post-mean IQ for 
1974 98.2; ^ for ,975. 94.6. 'An attempt was made to compare the distribution of the 
California Achievement Tests in the Philadelphia school system with the Drexel testing. 
Nine children were found who had test scores for 1975. for boti, Drexefand the 

pJ LSJ" '''''' indication that tlie 

Philadelphia test s^res were showing the same distribution as the Drexel test scores If 
this relationship cdiitwues in 1976. the Philadelphia school test scores can be linked with 
the Drexel scores in an , analysis of differences between the 1976 scores and the 1973, 
scores, and between the 1976 scores and the first Drexel scores test for test • 
Duratioa: 1967-1978. , 
Cooperating grouiKs): Bernard Van Leer Foundation. The Hague. Netherlands 
PubUcations: Interim repbrts are available from: Bernard Van Leer Foundation 

lBve»tigafor(s), Lloyd M. Bennett. Ph.D.. Professor oT Science Education • Texas , 
Woman's University. P.O. Box 22WI. Denton. Texas 76204 

^^7^1'^° implement Jipience curricular materials for Jhe.2%- to 7-year, 

ol-d child in normal classrooms as well as in classrooms with special needs; to identify and 
develop simple evaluative instruments that cAn be used with the nonreader to assess peri 



■ • formance based learning; and to evakiate previously prepared nationaUy ocienled science' 
• programs to ascertain the viabiUty of these programs for the early childjjood classroom. 
Subjects: Approximately 500 boys and girls, ages 2 'A to 7, from 25 to' 30 structured. 
' classrooms in public and private schools and day care centers. The children represent all 
ethnic, cultural, and socioecoripmit backgrounds, including s|>ecial needs classrooms 

♦ (deaf, special education, etc.). ' - ■ 

Methods: Pr^ and posttest instruments are used to obtain "data in which the gam in 
' scores afterlveatment is evaluated. The pretest serves as a control and the posttest as the 
experimental measure. The difference in the two testing sessions after treatment is 
statistically evaluated by nonparameH4c-and parametric means. The treatment consists oT 
' the regularly assigned teacher or a graduate student teaching a science unit- (module) to 

the class after pretesting for a mimmum of 10 class days. There are 162 units, on all 
science subjects available to use with these groups. - 

Findings: Preschool (early childhood) children in this age bsacket in normal -classroom^ 
-can and do learn science. Special needs chUdren can and do learn good science. Therej^T 
no area of science that, so far, is precluded from implementation in these classrooms. 
\ / ' Duration: 1968-continuing. 

• Cooperating group(s): Schools in the DaUas-Fort WortS Metropolitan and North Texas 

areas. j " ' i 

Publications: Review by Donald Reichard- Science £d«cfl//o^4)ctQter-December 1973, 

57(4). ' ' * „ . . 

■ y - . y 

3^PD-1 A TEST OF DIALECT AND SPELLING 

Investig«or(s^ Patrick Groff, E^,D., Professor, Deparjlffent of Elementary Education, 
San Diego State Uiiiversity, San Diego, California 92115. , , , 

Purpose: To investigate the relationship between Black English and spelling. ^ 
Subjects: 310 children in gradesv 4, 5, and 6, who attend low income^ty scl^jim 
Methods: The Word Test by Donna Kligman and Bruce Cronnell in Black^nglish and 
SpelliMg (SWRL, f974) was used. Children heard a word which they were asked to spell 
■ * .iH*frtnng from the KUgman and Cronnell study, in which children chose between mul- 
tiple choice spellings of the wordf. The percent of dialect related error found by Kl\groan 
an<J-Cronnirit was comiWtfd with the percent of dialect^«lafed error found in this study. 
" Findla^/PracticaUy no\rdatioitship between dialect and spelling was found as contrasted 
to the Kligman and Crdnnell study. 

Duration: June i975-Jfinc 1976. ' . />' 

' Cooperating group(s): San Diego State University Foundation. 
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38-00-^ ' DIAGNOSTIC AND PRESCRIPTIVE TECHNIQUES IN EDUCATION OF 
EMOTIONALLY 04STURBED CHILDREN ' 

Inmtig«tor(8): Everett F. Kelley. M.Ed.. Director of Education. Convalescent. Hospital 
for Children. 2075 Scottsville Road. Rochester. New YorJ} 14523. 
Purpose: To develop diagnostic aifc prescriptive techniques to use in educating emo- 
tionally, disturbed children, ^ 

*» 
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Subjects: 159 serfously, emotionally disturbed children, ages 3 to 14. Ninety percent of 
the population is male. ' * 

Methods: Evaluation and research^are ^n ongoing and integral part of the work of the 
Convalesc^t Hospital • for , Children. Individually admmihored achievement, 
psychologiciI>wid langua^ appraisals are done upon a child's eptrapce* ipto the program " 
and at least ani^^lly (late July). Objective evaluation toojs will be "the' Illinois Test' of 
Psycholinguisiic Atiliiies (ITPA), the .Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children-k 
(WISC-R). ihe-Peabody PicMure Vocabulary Test (PPVT), 'the Frostig Developmental 
Test of Visual Perception (FDTVP), and the Peabody Individual Achievement , Test 
(PIAT). Subjective evaluation of behaviors is done by analysis of televised miniteaching 
and testing situations by a professional evaluation team consisting of a psychologist, 
educational therapist, educational classroom aide, lanjguage .coordinator, and the project 
director., A method of predicting achievement based on extrapolation of past learning as 
measured by ITPA testing was used to measure thc^egree of success of each' child's in- 
structional program. 

Findings^: A totarof 108 children were comprehensively evaluated by the team. Of these 
children, 22 received daily language therapy. Tte average gain in psycholinguistic ability 
was 2.7 years for jhis group. Sixty-four children jvere taught basic psycholinguistic skills ' 
within the academic classroom utilizing materials purchased 'with grant funds, ^o 
statistical comparisons were made as there was nD^conirol grbup. All but two children ex- 
^ ceeded predicted scores^ of achievement based- on extrapolation of past Jearning as 
measured by the ITPA. The average difference <for these children was 9 months total test 
gain beyond predicted attainment. * * \ *^ ; - 

Duration: July 1973-^ntinuing. - ^ 

Publications: Materials are available from the investigator. 



38-QE 1 SQCIAL HANDICAP AND COGIW|iyE FUNCTI0NJNG4N PRESCHOOL 

CHILDREN: PHASE II^cOrRICUL^ DEV£L0PMENTAND EVALUAT^N ' 

Investigator(s]r: A. M. Curtis, B.A. (Hons.), M-.Sc.CEd.), National Foundation for ^ 
Educational Research in England and Wales, The Mere, Upton Park, Slough, Berks SLl ' % 
^ 2DQ, England. y 

T Purpo^: To develop, in conjunction with practicing teacficrs, methods and materials to . 
assist socially disadvantaged children 'to obtam full benefit from school activiti^and to 
• produce a handbook appropriate for day-to-day use by nursery staff with Vcschool 
children I ... 
Subjects: Socially dis;advantaged preschool children. 

Methods: Recent research into early childhood education indicated that compensatory ^ 
programs, particularly those in the U.S.A. ,^bave been of some value to children, but 

<he i r v a lu e does not appear to be dependent upon specific techniques. The prograrris have - . 

provided opportunities for children to increase their powers of concentration, and to help 
them deal with the sort of' tasks they will have to cope with in school. Phase l of this 
project attempted to establish factors which were significant in determining the ability of 
• ^ the child to cope successfully with the normal school learning- pwcss. A number of 
aspects were investigatedj in particular, powers of. concentration, motivation, ability tp 
cooperate with adults, and ways of solving problems. Phase I of the project will be con- ^ 

ducted in two stages: Stage I: Jeaclier Group Activities. In Stage, I,^ the research team,' 

working in cooperation with teacher groups fn selected areas, prepared materials and 
strategies for trial and modification within the teachers* own schools and classes. Stage - 
; II: Trials' and Evaluation. In Stage II, material chos^Jigfrom earlier trials will be 



distributed, and the extent to which the program has compensatory effects onjchfldrcn 
— with educational disadvantages be ass^sed by the selective use^f test materials. 

Findings': Results appear to indicate differences between children from different social • 
classes in ability to solve problems, sustain attention, and cooperate with an*adult. 
' Duration: September 1975-March 1978. • ^ 

- ' . 

36-QF-1 THE EFFECTS OF CHILDHq|pD LEARNJNG DISORt^E^S ON ^ . 

SUCCE9S-tN LATER LIFE \ ' ^ 

Investig8tor(s): Allen Toronto, Ph^D., Assi^nt Professor; and Empress Zedler, Ph.D., 
Chairman, Department, of Sj>«cial Educati1)n, Southwest Texas State University, -San 
Marcos, Texas 78666. ' • . 

Purpose: To determine the effects of childhood learning disorders on success in later lift. 
Subjects: .J25 adults, ages ^0 to 35; who as children had been seen at- Southwest Texas 
State University and were diagnosed as having learning disorders. Some had received 
therapy; some had not. ' 
Methods: Participants were located, interviewed personally, and given questionnaires. 
Descriptive statistics and regressioli analyses were used for the bulk of statistical treat-^ 
ment. _ - . 

Duration: September 1975-September 1976. 

• ' ' ' \ 

38-aF-2 THE EDUCATION OF MILDLY INTELLECTUALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN IN 
AUSTRALIA: PHILOSOPHIES, PRACTICES, AND OUTCOMES — 

InvesdgatoKs): B. H. Watts, Ph.D., Professor of Special Education and Director, Fre<f 
and Eleanor Schonell Educational Research Centre^University of XJueensland, St. Lticia, 
Brisbane, Queensland 4067. ' » , 

Purpose: To assess aspects of- mildly intellectually handicapped children's funciioning 
related to educational placement. ' ' 

Subjects: 60Gltirls and boys, ages 10.0 to 11.11, who hav^ been categorized by education— 
systems as being mildly intellectually handicapped. - • 

M^ods: The design includes the assessment of various zspects of children's functioning 
in several situations regarding their educational placement (regular schools ancf classes, 
with or without specialist support services; special schools and cla^ses>. M«^hods of data, 
collection include standardized tests for children, sthictured interviews with parents and 
senior education department personnel, and questionnaires for teachers. Th i researches, 
primarily aimed at discovering feachers' perceptions of appropriate educational 
plapements for such children. 

Duration: January 1976-March 1977. . . ; * ' 

Cooperating group(s): State Education Departments of Queensland, New South 'Wales, 
and Victoria. ^ 



38.aF-3 DETERMINANTS OF VIOLENT SOCIAL BREAKDOWN IN L(JWER CLASS^ 

LEARNING Dlft^LED CHILDREN ^ , . . ^ 

Iny^dgator(s): Suzanne Salzinger, Ph.T).> Associate Research Scientist, Biometrics 
Research Unit, New York State Department of Mental Health; 722 West 1^8th Street, 
New York, New York 10032.. ' * 
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■Purpose: To locate the determining stimuli., during dyadic peer interaptions.- that produce 
physically aggressive behavioi^ in order to us» siiJjb information prophyJactically to ar- 
rang^learning environments that avoid such stimuli. - . " 

Subj*ts: 10 learning disabled children, ages' 8 to 9 (six male, four female), from the ur- 
ban lower class, who had been .placed in a special class. 

Methods: The children were videotaped in pairs as they.j)layed in a laboratory playroom. 
The tapes were content analyzed for the characteristics 6f the children, their relationship 
to each other, and the stimuli they provided each other during the ongoing play session 
that served to elicit physically aggressive behaviors. 

Findings: An initial survey of the tapes of ninety 15-minute sessions indicates that' violent 
social bre^kdowrts occurred in at least one-thicd of 'the sessions. This represents a very 
high incidence, which warrants a further search for the determining stimuli producing 
such behaviors. e ■ / 

Doration: September 1975-September 1971. 

Cooperating group(s): (1) New York State Psychiatric Institute, Biometrics Research. (2) 
Manhattan Children's Psychiatric Treatment Center, Ward's Island, New York, New 
York. J. 



EVALUATION OF VISUAL PERCEPtUAL SKILLS jfe RELATED TO 
LEARNING DISABILITY 

Investigator(s): Stuart M. Podell, O.D., Assistant Clinical. Professor; Stuart L. Krieger, 
O.D., Assistant Clinical Professor; Harry A. Walker, Ph.D., Psychologist; and Florence 
Springer, M.A., Psychologist, State College of Optometry, State University of 'New 
York, 122 East 25th Street, New York, New York 10010. 
. Pu/Pose: To organize'a battery of visual resaapiual tests to .be utUized in the diagnosis of 
children with leartiing disabilities; and t^evaluate' visual perceptual function as it relates, 
to end organ visual function. , ' 

Subjects: 160 children, ages 8 to 1 1 (40 in each group). 

Methods: Tests -chosen were checked for validity and reliability and wer'^, administered to 
the children by three independent" examiners. Scores were subdivided into categories of 
visual percrption. Each category was evaluated in relation to the child's. splpcific learning 
disability. An evaluation was conducted of the relationship between the (Togrtitive percep- 
tual skills and end organ visual functions. r 
f Duration: September 1976-June 1977. 



USE OF VISUAL IMAGERY TO AID CHILDREN WITH READING DISABILITIES 

InvestigatorCs): Karen Olness, M.D., Associate Professor of Pediatrics and Director' of 
Medical Education; Bruce Agneberg, M,D., Family Pra9tice Resident; Judson B. Re&ity, 
M.D., Pediatric Resident; and Susan Gilhs Reaney, Kl.A,, SloW Learning and Behavior 
Problems Teacher, Children's Health Center, University 6f Minnesota, 2525 Chicago 
Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55404. 

Purpose: To study the effects of autosuggestion on the reading ability of dyslexic children 
while attempting to control as many variables as possible. 

Subjects: ,Mexperi mental subjects andf 20 controls, ages 9 to 10, in the' 4th grade of the 
Minneapoli>-Fublic School System. All children were hiiddle class as determined by the 
Hollingshead 2-Factor Inde/ of Social Position. , 
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Methods: Subjects and controls were matched on the basis of sex, general intelligence, 
and sevSrity of disability. They had the same instructors who used similar teaching 
techniques^- Technique I: Pretherapy. All subjects and controfs receiver! routine 
psychomet-ric and educational testing by school psychologists and psychometricians as 
well as assessments by ^ar^nts and teachers. Seltresteem was assessed by a psychologist 
using tests such as'^fs-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale, and Holtznjan Inkblot 
Technique, Forms A and B. Technique II: Therapy. All experimoptal subjecf^ttended 
visual imagery training sessions conducted by the investigators once a week for 4 weeks 
and biweekly for two further sessions. Instruction was given in small groups. Subjects 
were taught an appropriate relaxation technique. Once in the relaxed state, t^ey werfe- 
taught an appropriate visual imagery , method; e.g., they were asked to visualize a televi- 
sion screen on which they see themselves reading a bpok. It was t)ien sugg^ted that they 
see' themselves reading well and finding'it very .pleasurable. They wre askid to practice 
this technique and give themselves these same suggestio&s each day. Parents and teachers 
were not involved in therapy, andO^^achers did not know the- experimental or control 
group, assignments. Controls came out of the'classroom ax the same time as ^experimental 
subjects for discussion groups to minkiiize differences in the two groups based on dif- 
ferences in attention by the researchers. ^ * , 

Duration: September 1976-August 1977.^ " . ' ^ ^ ^ 

EDUCATION FOR,PAF^ENTHOOD-THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA PILOT. 

Investigator(s): Ivan B. Stafford, Ed.D^ National Coordinator, The Educational Thrust, 
Boy Scouts of America, North Brunswi(ik, New Jersey 08902. 

Purpose: To test whether or not content material, based on the Education foY Parent-, 
hood currrculum"— Exploring Childhood— Can be introduced into the Boy Scout program 
at all levels. ^ ^ 

Subjects: Boy Scouts of all levels from the pilot council in River Edge, New Jersey and 
from demonstration areas throughout the- United States Cub scouring includes boys, ages 
8 through 10;^ bfcy scouting incltides boys ll^hrough 18; arid explorer scouting includes 
boys 15' through zt. ' * ^ 

Methods: Using the activities of the pilot council (Bergen' Council, River Edge, New 
Jersey) and througli 35 to 50 demonstration areas throughout the United States, materials 
an^ program/structures for the transmittal of information were tested'. The basic subjects 
were Family Life and Preparation for Parenting. Also, materials were introduced that ex- 
amine what it means to be a parent in today's world, fajnily problems, and solutions to 
the probletes. 

Findings Findings ii>d1cate that this kind df material fascinates young people and that 
t1iey readily adopt a peer-to-peer working relationship with the CHrriculum. Plans for im- 
pleirie'ntingjbe program throughout the United Stat^ include expanding leadership train- 
ing materials. and encouraging association with organizations that can provide content for 
local outlets. / , . ^ „ 

Duration: June 1973-December 197^^ " 

Cooperating group(s): (1) Salvation Army. (2) Save the Children Federation. (3) National 
Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Center. (4) Girls'Scouts of the U.S.A. (S) 
'-H. (6) Boys Clubs of America. 
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ASSESSMENT OF SERVICES FOR VISUAf-LY AaNDICAPPED' CHIL6rEN 

Investigator(^: Milton Gottesman, Ph.D., Project' Director; and Haeja Kim, Research 
Assistant, Welfare Research, Inc., 112 State Street, Albany, New York 12207. 
Furpose: To identify service needs of visually handicapped children statewide; and to in- 
vestigate the range ^f services provided and projecting costs for development of needed 
services. , ' • 

Subjects: A 15 percent sample (350) of the total population of all legally blind children, 
under age 21, in New York State. ^ 

Methods: Children will be surveyed by conducting interviews. Agencies which serve blind 
children will be mailed questionnaires, and where hecessary, interviews will be conducted 
to obtain information. * , ' 

Duration: February, 1976- January 1977. 

Rubiications: Results will be published by Welfare Research, Inc. and/or New York 
State Department of Social Services. 



DECISION MAKING IN FOSTER CARE 

'J 

InVestigator(s): Theodore J. Stein, D.S.W., Lecturer^ Eileen D. Gambrill, Ph.D., 
Associate Pfofessor;^^d Kermit^T. Wiltse, D.S.W., Professor, Department of Social 
Welfare, University of. California, Berkeley, California 94720. Address correspondence 
to: Dr. Stein, Children's Home Society, 3200 Telegraph- Avenue, Oakland, California 
94609. . . , • 

Purpose: To develop a decision niaidng fr^amework used by child welfare workers to pro- 
vide continuity in care for children in out-of-home placement. 

Subjects: 427, children, ages 0 to 16, who were dependents of the Alameda, County CouH 
System. Sex and erthniqity were equally distributed across experimental and control 
groups. 

Methods: The basic design was a comparison between experimental and control groups. 
Cases consisted of children who. had been in foster home care for a number of years as 
well as new intake, who were randomly assigned to experimental anji' controh units. Ex- 
perimental worker? wei^e trained in the use of sociobehavioral methods for intervention: 
no procedural changes oc(;urred in the control unit. A number of research instruments 
was developed to gather data on various facets of the project. Some examples of areas in 
which data.,were gathered by all workers on a monthly basis included (1) the decision 
status of each child (e.g., to be restored to natural parents, to be referred for adoption, 
etc.); (2) the reason for any decision, frequency of contacts, and person with whom con- 
tact was made {e,g., natural or foster parent, child or collateral resource); Md (3) prob- 
lems identified on each case and the predominant casework treatment methods used. 
Direct oijpervational data on parents and chiJdren were commonly collected' by' ex- 
perime ntal w orkers, and a random sample on interviews with clients was tape recorded. 
WritterrPmrtTieujai^eused with a majority of clients in experimental cases. Since Jhe 
.project has just endedT^tatistical analysis is not yet complete for the 2 years. It isTx- 
pected that chi-square and *^test for^Jjetween group differences will be run where ap- 
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propriatc. Correlation, and factor analysis if appropriate, will be utilized to identify 
variables that fhight be predictive of differentiafcase c^utcome^. ^ 
Findings: At the en^ of the first year, 71 percent of the experimeiit^l'unit vs. 52 percent 
of the control children^ were headed fop movement, out of foster care either through 
restoration to natural pjirents, ad[optio*i, or legal guardianship. Anal^fsis^f three-fourths 
of the second year'^^data, suggests that these differences are even more pronounced. 
Wnition: April 1974-March 1976. 

Cooperating group(s)j::(l) Alameda County Department of Social Services.. (2) Children's 
P^Qme Society, Oakland, CaliforniBj. (3) San Francisco Foundation aitd Stare Title i IV 
funds. 

Publications: (1) Stein, T. J.; Gambrill, E. D.; and Wiltse, K. T. Dividing case manage-' 
ment responsibility between two workers. Child Welfare (in press). (2) Stein, T. J.; Gam- 
brill, E. D^4a^ Wiltse, K. T. Early intervention in foster care. Public Welfare, Spring 
1976, 34(2m3) Stein, T. J.; Gambrill^ E. D.; and Wiltse, K. T. BehaviorSTtechniques in 
foster care. Social Work, January 1976, 21(1). (4) Stein, T. J.; Gambrill,. E. D.; and 
Wiltse, K. T. Foster car^: The use of contracts. ^Publtc Welfare, Fall 1974, 32(4). 
(Reprinted in flkter^ Care, a publication of the Office of Child Development, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and^Welfare, 1975). (J) St^in, T. J. and Gambrill, E. 
D. (Eds.) A manual for training social workers in decisioh making and case management. 
Community Administration, U.S. Department of Health' Education, and Welfare: Grant^ 
Number 85 -P-96602-01. <r ^ • * ' 



38-RE-2 • TRAINING FOSTER PARENTS AS MENTAL HEAiTH WORKERS 

Inyestigator(s): John M. Flynn, Ed.D., Director, Living and Learning Center, Nova 
University, HOI College Avenue^ Davie, Florid2c3W14. :i . ^ 

Purpose: To develop a replicable model to select,* train, iiind- supervise foster parents to 
deal mth disruptive and disturbed adolescents. « 4, ^ 

Subjects: Prospective and current |oster parrats, ages 25 to 55/of both sexes. 
Methods: T'he research design irfcludcs grdup comparisons with pofjulations ST parents 
being trained, screened, and provided follow-up services. A control group has received ^ 
the se(;vices cijrrently provided by the agency. A number of data QollectioH' instruments ' ^ ' 
are being developed, both for the «fccning component Of the .progrkrfi jrid the 
maintenance of the follow-up scrvicp. The instruments will include traditional ^(freening 
instruments, behavioral check sheets, frequency charts, etc. 
Duration: Juty 1975-June 1980. ' - " . 

Cooperating group(s): (1) National histitute of Mental Health; Health S|«3^iccs apd Men-* » 
tal Health Administration; Pubhc Health Servfe; U.S^. Department oTfleakh, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. (2) Broward County Mental^ealth Board, (3) State of Flofida,^Diyi- 
sion of tlealth and Rehabilitative Services. • ' . ' 

Publications: Data and results will be available through workshops and presentations dur- 
ing the first 3 years. # - . , • 



38-RF-t THE IMPACT OF TITLl XX AND THE NEW YORK CITY BUDGET CRISIS ON 
DAY CARE IN NEW YORK CITY # 

Iiivestigator(s): Michael J. Smith, M.S.W.. Research Associate. Community Service So^, 
ciety. 105 East 22nd Street, New York, Newark 10010. 
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PurposetTo examine how Titled has been implemented in a particular locality ' for*a 
particular service, andjwiflfin the context of a mwiicipal budget crisis. ' ^ 

«^bjecto: Experts in the field of day care in New^York Qty including administrative an<J 
scrvtee staffs, from lobal day care^ centers, staffs from state and city agencies that ad- 
minister day care furids, and staffs from various groups co^Tncerned with the impact of 
reduction in day careJ The sample also includes some families that, have lost, day care ser- 
vice as a result oj^Title XX of the budget crisis.; 

Methods: One-hour jemistructiired interviews were conducteS with two or more experts 
,in each of the abovd categ^igs. In addition, more structured interviews were conducted 
_^ith famjles out of service ^B^ke.of Title XX or the budget crisis. 

Findings: Although a large' number of families in New York was -expected to lose day 
care as a result of Title XX and thewbudget crisis, ^ smaller number of families actually 
left. Those that opted out of day care did so mainly because they did not wish to pursue 
a fair hearing procedure. . • • 

•Duratio||: AiJriU1976-October' 1976. • ' $ 

PMi^ws: A report published by the Community Service Society is planned.. 

• NEW YORK CITY INf ANT DAY CARE STUDY " , 

Investigator(s);.Mark Golden,- Ph.D.. Principal Investigator; and^Henry J. Policare, Co- 
Project Director, Medical and Health Research Association of New Yqfk City, Inc., 40 
Worth Street, New YorJc, New York 10013; Margaret T. Grossi, M.D.j Assistant C^^ 
missioner. Maternal and Child.He4lth; and Louis Frankfprt, Ejcecutive Dir-edfdr, Agency 
for Child Developme^H, New York City He^th Department, 853 Central Avenue, 
Albany^ New York 122CN5. . - - 

Ptfrpose: To asdess the effect^ of a child's experience while inJfifant day care, in group 
vs; family infant day care programs, and" length of time in want day care program on 
the child's ^sychologiqal development; his health, growth, and nutrition; 'and family- 
development^ . > V * i ' ^ 

Subjects: 180 infantday care children, who entered an infant day care pro8«nii>etween 
ages 2 and 21 monffls and were followed yntil age 3; and 75 children, seen at age 3, who 
were just entering dayjc^and had been reared ath6me., . . 

Methods: The data werF^lected through!' naturalistic 'Observations, of the children^in' 
their day caje "SaUmg, stan^d psychological testing using the Bkyley Scales of. Infant 
^ ^Pevelopment and tffe^tejifefrd-Binct Intelligence Scale? pediatric examinations, andjnter- 
. views wUh the family. Aiage.3, several psycho^icar rating scales y/ere used during the 
Binet; a play swsion with, the child, and ohserva^. The scales were developed by pro-^ 
Ject staff for this purpose. The intetdisciplinary nature an^ multivariate design of the 
study will^ provide an oppqftimity to address many issues that are of concern in the areas 
0( child_ development and day^ care, including some assessment of the impact of the en- 
vironment provided by tljCL day care pr9gr am. ^ , ' . ' 
Duration: February 1971 -June- 1977. . / ^ . 
•boperating group(^: (1). Division of Research; -Matcrtial and Child Health Service; Na- 
tionaynstitutes Qf Health; Public "^Health Sctyice; U.S^Departliefir of Health, Etiuca- 
tidn, and Welfare. (2) Cadnegie- Corporation. (3) Office of Child DcVelopment; Office of 
Human Development; U.S. Department o£ Health, Education, and Welfare? 
PubU<5ations: Rosenbluth^. et ^L New York City infant day care study. American Jour- 
nal of Public Health, NtJvembcr 1975, 65(1 1). -^s. 



38.RK-3 EVALUATION OF. FAMILY DAY CARE 

Investigator(s): Edith Fein,' M.A., Acting ^t)irector of Research,* Child and Family Ser- 
vices of Connecticut: Inc., 1680 Albany Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut 06105. 
' Purpose: To determine which aspects of the Child and Farjiily- Services Family DaV Care 
^ 0 Program (home tare, nursery school, enrichment, home visiting, verbal interaction educa- 
tion, [iafent discussion groups, family counseling) are associated with successful day care 
outcomes. ' ' 

^ ' Subjects: All children placed in the program, the majority o^whorp are under 6 years 

Methods: Measureirifnts used to evaluate the programs are {i)'a pre- and postadministra- 
tion of an adaptation of the Denver Developmental Scale filled out by mothers, (2) a pre- 
and postadministration W an.adaptatiorf of the Fischer-TuTner Sqcial Service issues, (3) 
, , an adaptation of LindenthaPs Life Events measure, (4) a measure of client expectations 

R - on entering the program an^a postmeasure of client- satisfaction, (5) an ^aptatipn of the 

problem oriented record, and (6) ad hoo questidilriaires and interviews to evaluate 
mothers' training sessions, discussions groups, etc. ^ 
Duration: October 1975-Continuing. 





38-RG-1 THE'STftATHCLYDE PROJECT FOR EDUCATIONAL DISADVANTAGE 

Investigator(s): J. Eric Wilkinson, B.Sc., Dip. Ed., M.Ed., ABPs:S., Lecturer, Depart- * 
X ment of Education, Glasgow University, ^1 Lilybank Gardens, Glasgow, Scotlan^. 

Purpose: To harmonize the socializing influences bf family, community, and school for. 
'the educational benefit of the children. ^ ' * 

Subjects: 516 families with 200 children, a^O to 8,^who'Yeside in 'a sn^aJl community. 
Melln>3ts: The research will attempt to al|Vthe changes occurring in the family, scHooh, 
and community as a result of the intervention, of two home visitor^, one presch^x^coor- 
dinator, *apd one* literacy wOrker. The main statistical method used will be analysfs of 
• covariance. - * . - - ^ 

» Findings: Mckhers' of jdisacivantaged families are very willing to join small group discus- 

sions. . • 

- Duration: May 1976-April 1979. . . ♦ 

. Cooperating' group(s^ (4) Scottrsh Education Department. (2) Notre Dame Educational . 
^^^ru€t.*{3) Strathclyde Regional CouncjL 
publications: Wilkinson, J. E. and Murphy^ M. Differential methods pf enhafidijig ^ 
. . • ** cognitive growth of urbaji preschool children. Child Care, ^Health, and Development^ . 
.^76,2, 1-U. ' ^ - ' 

^ • • . ' \ V 

aS-RW-i ^ SURVE^ OP NURSES IN NEW JERSEY , 

^ - Investigators): " Maureen MeC^be, R.^H., Training Coordinator, Protective Services 
• . Resource Institute, Riftgers Medical School, P.b. Box 101, PimtaVay, .New Jersey 

• P8854. ■ ' * . ' , * ► • 

Purpose: "To determine th? level of. knowledge about. chij^ abuse and neglect among 
hospital nurses. . ' . ' Ad , ^ 

Subjects: 160 nurses: four from each olF 25 hospitals thjoughOut New Jersey! Subjects 
t , ■ represented pediatrics*, obstetrics, emergency room, and outpatient department?. ^ 

, • * ' ' ' ' • S 
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Methods: A personal imerview was conducted using^a standardized questionnaire 
developed at the Protective Services Resource Institute. The 'survey attempted to deter- 
mine what type of formal training was received by the nurses. 
Duration: June 1976-August 1976. \ ^ 

Cooperating grqupCs): (1) U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. (2) New- 
Jersey Division of Youth and Family Services. (3) Rutgers Medical School, College of 
Medicine and Dentistrif of New Jersey. ' 

Publications: Data^^d results are avaiTable f^om the Protective Services Resource In- 
stitute, . - • 
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TEXAS MIGRANT COUNCIL CHILD ABUSE AND NCGLECT 
PREVENTION PROJECT^ v . , 

^ ^ » • 

''lnvestigator(s): Abdon Ibarra, Jr.', Project JDirector, Texas Migrant Council, InV PO 

Box 917, Laredo, Texas 78040. * _ 

- Purpose: To demonstrate and research the feasibilityTof continuous" service deUvery to 

migrant families with child abuse and /or neglect problems by following these families to 

thei' northern work sites. 

Subjecte: Children, ages 0 to 18, (5f approximately i 3,000 migrant^families. The families 
wer6 identified with at)use/ neglect problems, averaged 6.5 children, ahd migrated in- 
terstate. » . . . . 

Methods: The ppoject follows migrant families to the northern user states to provide ser- 
vices and therefore insures^continuous contact, with the abusing families. Primary con- 
sideration IS given to lifestyle and cultural-uniqueness of the sample population. 
•Findings: Migra^f families have more neglect than abuse problems. 
Duration: July 1975-June 1978. ' 
Cooperating gfoupCs): National Center .on Child Abuse and Neglect; Office of Child 
?_T.'°f,?.!"'' of Human Develepment; U.S. Department of Health, Education;' 



and Welfare. 
^AN ANTONIc/ 



CHILD ABUSE/NEGLECT RESEARCH PROJECT • 



InvestigatorCsh Darto Chapa, M.A., Project Director; Tony G*cia, Ph.D.; Research 
. 5 .^?'u^"^^^^"' M.S.W., f roject Researcher, Mexican-American 

Neighborhood Civic Orgaffization, 2811 Guadalupe Stfept, San Antonio, Texas 1l207 - 
Purpose: To determine any significaitit relationship betweeh chilcf abuse/ neglea and 
alcohol /substance abuse. , . * ' 

Subjects: 1,200 male and female parents of^hildre^f' ages 16 to 50, The sample includes ' 
gMexican-Americans, Anglos, and Blacks. , ' ^ 

/T^ods: A comparisort/cpntrast design is being used. Data are collected with an instni- 
. I nfent (i^veloped by project staffthat wiU sample a random stratified segment of Mexican- 
^ .Amerigoi, Black, and Anglo jjopulations • in an urban environment. Treatment of data 
. wni include frequency run, X' analysis,, arialysis of vartance, and factor analysis 
OiAvtion: June 1975-June 1978. 

Cooperating group(s): (1) Texas Department of Public Welfare. (2) San Antonio Mental 
Health'and Mental Retardation.^ (3) San Antonio Department of Public Welfare Unit of 
Child Protective Services. (4) University. of Tex^s, School of Social Work. (5) Office of 
• Child Development; Office of Human, bevelopmem; U.S. Department of Wealth, Educa- 
tlf'i^-tion, and Welfare. . • 

^^Publications: Informatioh .will be available from the Office of Child Development. 
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38^RH-4 PROJECT CARE (CHIID ADVOCACY RESOURCES E}ff ANS10N) 



Inves'tigatorts): Michael Marley, , M.S.W., Director, Project CARE, Brooke Army 
Medical Center, Fort Sam Houston, P.O. Box;66, San Antonio, Texas 78234. 
Purpose: To demonstrate the. effectiveness of Community- Army-Air Force-Welfare De- 
partment planning to*^. provide a brqad spectrum of services to military famjles for the 
^ prevention, diagnosis, and treatmwit of child abuse and neglects 
Subjects: Active duty and retired mpitary, families iif-Bex^ County. 
Methods: A multidisciplinary staffing i^odel will be designed ^nd implemented. A coor- 
dinated system of services for child advocacy will be conducted including home visits; 
ongoing social work counseling; parenting education; seminars for professionals, 
students, and child care workers; expansion of secondary services; a public awareness 
campaign; incidence research; and formal social policy study in accordance with the 
moJbl developed by Gil. Form^e and summative evaluaticm of the projl^t will be made, 
regularly by an-independent igency. Many programs have been initiated for children and 
families. Others have been planned and negotiated. 

Findings: After 1 year. Project CARE.has made significant contributions to the existing 
service delivery systenis in San Antonio. In many areas expansion into areas not ori- 
ginally anticipated has occurred. The liaison between the military and civilian service 
deliverers will expand as the-project enters its second year. ^ * • 

Duration: July 1975-Junel 978. ' . ^' 

Cooperating groupis): (1) National Cep^^r on Child Abuse and Neglect; Children's 
Bureau; Office of Child Develotmefnt; OffiJe of Human Develgpment; LP.S. Department^ 
. of Health, Education, and Welfare. (2) Five Air Force ^'Army installations. <3) Two 
military medical centers. (4)*Department of Public Welf^e, |c^6n 4. (5) Specif Projects 
Bureau. •'^ ^ • . 

Publications: Proposed journal article^ on demography and incidchce of military child 
abuse is pcndijjg. 'Data will be available through annual project reik)r^s. 



38.RH-5 FAMILYiTCOMMUNrrV INTERVENTION: ABUSE AND NEGLECT # 

Investigi^r(s): Pau^ H. Glassfer, Ph.D., Profe^sor^ and^ Charles tj^fin. Ph.D., Pro- 
fcssW School of Social Work, University of Mi<^higait 1(^5 Frieze Building, Ann Arbor, 
Michaan 48109. ' / " 

Purpdkc: To study social factors in^ child abi^e^'and neglect that are crucial to a suctreSsful 
,.--1ntervdntion program; and to integrate psychological variabiles with sociological and 
social-psyihological factors f^ilevant tq^ effictiv^ and efficient change plan. 
Subjects: ns experimental and 100 controf families. ^ ^ ^ 

Methods: The experimental and control families wilh be interviewed in a large city, a 
mediuiii-size -city, -and a rural ared. The experimental families have all been suspected of 
abuse and neglect by the Michigan* Department of Social Services. The <fonlrol families 
are undfcr fto suspicion. ' • ^ . i 

Duratloii: Septambc^ r975-December J^79. ' ^ 
Cooperating group(s); {4ichig'ag Depj^tmeflt of Social Services., 



38-RH-6 THE EFFECTS OF STRESS UPON PARENTAL PUNITIVENESS 



Investigator(s): Richard H. Passman, 

Psychology, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 



lii, Ph.D., Assfffknt Profess^ Dej 



Department of 
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Purpose: To evalu_ate the effects of various forms of stress induced in the laboratory 
upon the intensity of puajshment used by parents against their children. 
Subjects: Mothers of children, ages 4 la 8, half boys and half girls. - 
Methods: The research is intended as a preliminary investigation into the causes of child 
abuse. Mothers received stressors, which wefe, either directly associated with their 
children's actions or independent of them, while they weri monitoJ-ing their children's 
behaviors- on a learning task. Mothers punished their children's errors on the task by 
removmg zero through nine candies from a supply givfen the children. The design was a 
within-subjects design, in which tMe subjects served as their o\yn controls, and the data 
were analyzed using analysis of variance. 

Finding^: Both child-dependent and child-independent stress lead to iacfreased intensities 
of punitiveness compared to nonstress situations. { 
Duration: May i975-continuing. 

Cooperating group{s): Midwest Institute on Drug Use, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 



AN EVALUATIVE STUDY OF THE DESTITUTE CHILDREN IN MAHARASHTRA ' 

In>^tigator(s): Mandakini Khandekar, M.A., Dip.S.SJ^., Head, Unit for Stifdy of the 
Urban Child, and Youth. Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Sion-Trombay Road, Deonar 
Bombay 400 088, India. 

Purpose: To critically assess the working of the institutions in the State of Maharashtra 
India,' ajded-undet the Scheme for the Welfare of Destitute Children. 
Subjects: Nine institutions in Maharashtra- (all receiving aid). 

Methods: Data will be collected through intery'iew schedules, discussions with persons in 
charge of the institutions, and observation of the institution at work. Schedule A includes 
names. Jjg^^ound information, programs, physical plant and facilitieij, services, 
management of children, and financing the program 'for destitute children. Schedule B is 
an ^analysis of the organization structure, and- Schedule C gathers data about ;he children 
^Miration: August 1976- January 1977, • 

Caoperating group(s): Department of Social VVelfare. Government of India, Nfw- Delhi. 
Publications: Data and results are available frotm: Director, Tata Institute of Social 
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HEALTH SERVICES 

PREVENTIVE AND EPISODIC CARE OF INNER-CITY CHILDREN 

InVestigatorJs): Sam Shapiro, B.S.. £)irectoK Health Services Research and Development 
?^^'\ ? Community Studies. JohlTs Hopkins' 

NlSSld 21205'"""' Hopkins . University. 624 North Broadway. Baltimore. 

Purpose: To investigate the heakh-care and behavior of groMps within the Easl Baltimore 
community (Ofisadvantaged inner-city population) who utilize different systems of" 
health care; arid to assess the impact of a relatively new Health Maintenance Organiza- 
tion m the area. 

Subjecjs: A stratified random sample of all ho^eholds within a 12 census tract 'area sur- 
roundmg the Johns Hopkins Hospital. ' 

Methods: A household survey was conduct'e<Hupplemented by a c^iaii review 'of two 
pediatric and two adult conditions^ 

•Flndliigs: In the study, a large majority of children of school age (age 6 and over) were 
immunized; however, only about half the children under age 6 were immunized. There 
were high proportions immunized among those under 6 but enrolled jn day care pro- 
grams. High proportions with earaches receive care; less receive' preventive care 
Duration: December 1973-September 1976. 

Cooperating group<s): (DNational Center for Health Services Research; National In- 
slitutes of Health; I>Mblic Health Service; U.S. Department of Health. Education, and 
Welfare. (2) Johns Hopkins Medical Instittftions.^) East Baltimore Medical Plan. 

BLOOD REFERENCE VALUES IN CHtLDREN 

Investigator(s): Louis Munan. M.Sc.. Associate Professor; and Anthea Kelly M D 
Assistant Professor. Department of Epidemiology; and Claude Petitclerc." M D * 
Associate Professor. Department of Biochemistry. Faculty of Medicine. Centre 
Hospitaller Universitaire. Sherbrooke. Quebec. Canada J IH 5N4r- ' ' 
Purpose: To develop •bi6chemical and hematological jyilues in pediatric age groups-by age 
and sex for use as refereijges or for diagnostic purposes; anifto study the relationship of 
such values to biosocial variables. . , 

SabjectSL2.500 girls and T)oys. over age 10. selected from a noninstitutionalized popula- 
tion by a staustical probability scheme. 

Methods; Home interviews and blood collections are conducted. A standardized question- 
naire is admimstercd by a nurse who'^rveys the subjects on age. sex. occupation, edtica- 
tion family size, medical history.' smoking, alcohol, medications, ethnidty. height 
weight, physician visits, etc. Serochemical analysis is conducted by automated systems 
and data analysis, by both paraipetric and nonparametric methods. " * 
Finding: Part of the analysis pf reference values on serum urate, serum calcium. -serum 
protein, and red cell indices in early adolesc«!nt years is completed and published. (See 
Publications belov^.) ' 
Duration: 1^3-1978. . , " 
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CoopcnitiDg groop(8): National Health and W.elfare, Ottawa, Canada. . 
PubUcations: (1) British Journal of Hemotdlcfgy^ January 1977. (2) American Journal of 
' Epidemiology. 1976, 103, 369. (3) Clinical Chemistry. October 1976. 

38*SA'3 e*^SDT: EVALUATION OF OUTCOME AND ATTITUDES 

InvestigatbKs): Ellen M. Naor, M.A., 'Rese^ch Analyst, Wisconsin Bureau of Health 
'Statistics. Address correspondence to:^ Richard Biek, M.D., Director, ' Bureau" of 
State/ Local Relations, Wisconsin Division of Health, P.O. Box 309, Madison, Wisconsin 
53701. 

Purpose: To assess the feasibility of evaluating referral follow-up and outcome on a 
retrospective basis; and to pilot test instruments for measuring attitudes of screeners, pro- 
^ viders, and clients. ^ 

"W. Subjects: 132 children screened in Waupaca. County, Wisconsin between-April 1974 and 

June 1975 and referred for further health care. Waupaca is a medium size county typical 
of many in >^isc6nsin. • . 
Methods: Screening agency records were reviewed to determine reasons for referral for 
further 'health care, referral destination, outcome of referral carrjed.out or not, time lag 
between screening and first visit to provider, provider's diagnosis, and treatment, if any. 
Providers were contacted directly "To confirm diagnosis and treatment information. At- 
titudes were assessed in a telefphon^nterview using a brief questionnaire. 
I ' Fmaings: Forty-fiv^ percent of all referrals resulted in visits to providers of diagnosis and 

trcatment;(74 percent were carried out within 60 days; and 87 percent of those seen by a 
provider iSSed treatment. Record review took 15 minutes or less for the majbrity of 
cases. Twenty-fiv^ providers weje interviewed. Responses were supportive of the pro- 
gram*. 

, , Duration: August 1975-March 1976. 

Cooperating group(s): (1) Wisconsin Bureau of State/ Local Relations. (2) Waupaca 
• County Health Service, Waupaca County Department of Social Services. ' 
• Publications: Naor, E. M. Referral outcome and attitudes to EPSDT. Waupaca County 
f • Pilot Study, 1974-1975. Madison, Wisconsin: Division of Hefalth, March 1976. 



38^SA-4 a follow-up SfUDY OF CHILDREN HANDICAPPED AT BIRTH 

. Investigator(s): Lorraine V. Klerman, Dr.P.H., Associate , Professor, Heller Graduate 
School, ' Bralideis University, Waltham, Massachusetts 02154; Joel J. Alpcrt, M.D., 
Department of Pc3iatric§, Boston City Hospital, 818 Harrison ^ Avenue, Boston^ 
MassachusctU 02118; and Kishor Mehta, 'M.D., Department of Pediatrics, Framingham 
Union Hospital, Framingham, MassachusctU 01701. , 

Purpose: To examine the services that children born with handicapping condi<Wis receive 
/ ^ ^ between birth and their third birthday; and to establish the degree of associatiblv^f par- 
ticular characteristics with the incidence of specific handicappiiig conditions. , 
Sobjects: Ail children born during a 12-month period at an inner city hospital (N = 
' ' 1,750) and at a suburban hospital (N = approximately 1,600); and a subsample of these 
children who met the study* criteria for handicapped based on prescnce-bf specific ab- 
normalities Of factors that pose a risk to the 4|tfd's health (N = 520). 
^ Methods: A medical record abstract is being utilized to identify the subsample of handi- 
capped children and to provide data for arv epidemiological profile of the entire yeaf of 
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is being conducted with the mothers of the subsampTe 
children in order to document their health care expe>ienc<f during the first 3 years, of life 
Records from mstitutions utilized by the children are, beinr reviewed for an assessment of 
Entities Comparisons will be made across social class and geographic 

Hi^^T!^ ^ '^^'"r ^^'-'^ OO-'percent of the year's -blfThS) were 

lbno^.ir°' ''"'"'^"'P'^^ approximktely^44 percent hjd majot or moderate 

abnormalities, 35 percent ^ere at risk because of medical problem* of the infant, and 21 
percent were at risk because of medical problems of the mother. * 
Dnradon: September 1975-Au|ust 1977."^ 

Coopeniting group(s): (1) Division of Research; Maternal and Child Health Service; Na- 
tional Institutes of Health; .Public Health Service; U.S. Department of Health, E'ducaT- 
• tion and We^are. (2) Bureau of Community Health Services^ Health Services ^d Mcn- 
"^''h Administration; Public Health Service; U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tjpn, ^od wfclfare. 



38-SA-5 LONG-TERM FOLLOW-UP OF INFANTS WITH CRITICAL- CONGENITAL 
HEAnT DISEASE ^ 



S'p'J n^' ?°"'^'k^. S-'^f- Cardiology; and Annette R. 

Gilbert, Ph.D., Research Associate,'Psychiatry, Chilcfien's Hospital Medical Center, 300 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 02115. 

Purpose: To evaluate comprehensively the development of New England Regional Infant 
Cardiac Program patients who were identified in the first year of life as having a con- 
genital heart defect; and to estimate their quality of life. ' ' 
Subjects: 1,000 male and female survivors of the 2,250 babies suspected of congenital 
heart defect who entered 11 major New England medical centers in their first year of 
hfe. The subjects, will be seen in the follow-up study sometime between ages 5,6 and 6 3. 
No satisfactory controls are available. Approximately 50 children entered the program 
IT fLT^l "° ''^^"if'^a"' heart disease or were suffering froth a respiratory 
defect. They were also evaluated and will serve as a-comparison group 
Methods: Each phild and. parents are seen individuiUy in a pleasant, nomnedic^ set- 
ting^ Testing locations haveW established in major New England tities. A semlstruc- 
tured interview of the parents is conducted by the chief psychologist, while the child is" 
examined m a kindergarten room. Sociological, family background, developmental 
history, and a description of the child's behavior are obtained. Upon completion of the 
interview, the chief psychologist administers to the child gross motor tests and a short " 
projective story completion test. A battery' of standardized psychological' testi is ad- 
iniiwstered which samples various cognitive fine, and gross motor abilities, and screen- 
ing tests of vision and articulation are administered. Norms are available for aU of these 
-tests. Height and weight measurements are taken. , The unique features of the project in- 
clude (1) Location of testing. Kindergarten rooms of synagogues, churches, and child 
study centers furnish pleasant nonthreatening surroundings. (2) Consisteacy of ad- 
ministratidh: A small staff, two workers in tandem, see aU the chHdren in the New 
England centers and dollect a large bank of medici data on each child who has been 
followed smce admission to the program.. (3) Tl^TnttAf evaluation: The evaluation coin- 
cides with the beginning of the school career, rtiakin^e results of practical value to 
parent and school if requested. (4) Clinical report: Based Ipn the dau collected, analyzed 
interpreted, and written by the chief psychologist, a repjk' is.sent to an attending car'' 
diolDgist with recommendations if indicated. Parents learil result/ from the cardiologist 
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• ^ . All neces^ry data are coded for a computer. Statistical methods include frequency - 
distrjlMitionsr correlations, and multivariate, analysis. Data from the developmental 
-eV^uation will be correlated with medical data on each patient^ ^ - 
findings: Preliminary results' show that the group tested to date has a normallQ distribu- 
; tion, with poorer performance related to l^ow social inde:^,^sex, history of cyanosis, 
presence of symptoms, and associated -extraCardiac anomalies. 
Duration: July 1972-June 1980. — 

Cooperatiiig group(^: (1) Hartford anA^St. ^Francis riospitals; Hartford, Connecticut. (2) 
Yale-New Haven Hospital, New Haven, Connecticut. (3) Maine Medical Center^ Egr tland, 
Maine. (4) Boston Floating Hospital, Massachussetts General Hospital, and Children's 
Hospital Medical Center, Boston, ^Massachusetts. (5) Dartmouth-Hitchcock Medical 
Center, Hanover, New Hampshire. (6) Rhode Island Hospital; Providence, Rhode Island. 
(7) Mary Fletch"er Hospital, Burlington, Vermont. 

38.SA-6 CHILDREN, AGES 10 TO 12, WITIJ CONGENITAL RUBELLA SYNDROME 

Investigator(s): Murdina M. Desmond, M.D., Professor of Community Medicine and 

• Pediatrics and Director, Meyer Center for 'Developmental 'Pediatrics; and A. L. 
Vorderman, M.D.; H. G. Schaffer, M.D.; L. Andrew, M.D.; F. I. Catlin, M.D.; T. E. 

• Zton, M.D.; D. G. McNam^a, M.D.; and G. K, Von Noorden, M.D., Staff Members-, 
Baylor College of Medicine ^nd Texas Children's Hospital, «521 Fannin Street, P.O. Box^ 
2026^, Houston, texas 77036. 

Purpose: To evaluate, through a multidisciplinary approach, the current medical and 
educational status of-^hildren born in the Houston area with CongentialT^ubella - 
Syndrome during the epidemii^^of 1964-65, in order to determine factors operative in 
initial illness which may have contributed to present outcome; and to plan for future care 
and education. , ^ 

Subjects: 55 girls and 45 boys, ages 10 to 12, born with Congenital Rubella Syndrome 
during the 1964-65 epidemic, ivho have been followed developmentally at Texas 
Children's Hospital. 

Methods: Each* cmld will be given a physical examination with appropriate laboratory 
procedures and in^jjated co^isultations. A developmental testing battery will be^ ad- 
ministered by the multidisciplinary staff of the Meyer Center for Developmental 
Pediatrics.^The children IHII be tested in intellectual functioning, perceptuo-motor, and 
speech and language areas, the educational history and the impact of the child^tipon the 
family will be reviewed. A family conference will be held to tliscuss evaluation results,'-^ 
implications, and recommendations. 
Duration: January l976 ^anuary 1979. 

Cooperating group(s): (1) Lillian Kayser Lewis Foundation. (2) Hamman foundation. 

38-SC-1 ' ^SURVEY OF DENTAL HEALTH IN IWORTH CAROLINA ^ ^ 

^* 

InyestigatoKs): James W. Bawden,; D.D.S., M.S., Ph.D., Professor, J5epartmcnt^f 
Pedodontics, School of Dentistry; and John T. Hughes, D.D.S., Ph.D., School of PuWic 
Health, University of North Carolina, Chapel HiJl, North Carolina_27514; and E.. A?N 
Pearson, D.D.S., Rental Division, North Carolina Department of Human Resources, 
Raleigh, Nbrth Carolina. . — 

Purpo9)s: To-dctermine the status of dental health in the North Carolina population; and 
' to estimate defttal care services delivered. • 

Subjects: 1,200 households selected through a random stratified sagipling procedure. 

*' o • . . , 
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\, "^"^'5°^^ were Visited and all occupants were examined by dentists. Standard 

^ , '° j^'^Sment was supported by the 

devetopment pf specific diagnostic criteria. Social data, which includS Scupation 
. « education, and ihcome, were also gathered. iA.i,upauon, 

Duration: June 1979- June 1 978'." ' ' ^ . - , 

flTn^l^^T^ ^'^^"^"y- "^^'^h Services Research Center. 

, (2) Dental Foliation of Nocth CaTQina. - 

. 38-SD-1 THE IMPACT OF \NTp^S\\/E CARE ON NEONATAL MOFTTAUTY . 

Investigator(s): Joseph L. Lyon, M.D., Assistant Professor; and F. Ross Woolley Ph D 
. AssistanLProfessor, Department of Family and Community Medicine; and A L Jung' 

Lh 'soX^M H rn '''''/r'"^ °' °f Medicin2^University of 

Utah, 50 North Medical Drive, Salt Lake City, Utah 84132 

ceZZ/°'"T^-' ""^''^ establishment of a regional intensive car. 

tic J . ? reducing neonatal mortality within the state of Utah; and to develop a pro- 
,tocol, or sets of guidelines, that can be used by physicians in'determining whether 

• reTri^r '^"^ - ^-^^^^ 

■ fr^^jSyr^J^r^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

«/„*I;'*^h'' ^ ''"'^•^ abstracting medical records usin^ 

standard abstract forms and establishing a risk index. The risk index has b4n u S 
previously at the University ff Colorado Medical Center. Two major analyses wSJ occur 

fTril^'n^T 7 "'""""^ ""'^ ^^^^^""^"^ ^«^«*ved, controlling 

fhlt l ;r J^'- 1 ^"^'y^'^ °^ ^^'^"e'l ^"^"i"g to determine those factors 
that are associated-with survival. ■ 

Duration: July 1975- June 1977. 

^TrZTf "l* K l".'"" °^ Community Health Servi^-Public Health Service; U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, abd Welfare V 

Publications: A final report will be sutmitted to the Bureau of C'ommunity Health. 
. GENETIC SUSCEPTIBILITY TO SUDDEN INFANT DEATH - 

» 

L"JnT!ffTn?^ n •■ ^^ '" '^ ^"'l Chairman, Depart- 

ment of EpidemK>logy, University of Washington, ^ttle, Washingtpn 98 1 95 ' 

Purpose: To systematically investigate the possibility of hereditary susceptibility 'to 

sudden infant death (SID) as suggested by anecdotal and epidemiological evidence o 

determine the relative risk of SID episodes among monozygous and dizygoVs twin pai 

' minant ■ .T" ""T' •^"^^"^ environment as det - 

fTmS 'with '°'°T'" ^♦'V'"^''*^"^^ °f SID among parental siblings of prgband 

Sood n?nnl 7' '"'"^'"^^ Occurrences in order to asset the 

likelihood of polygenic detetminan/s. _ ' • . 

. Subjects: Parents throughout the Unit^ States who have experienced SIDS 

' ^'""^ '"'""'^"'^ '° ^^"'P'"^ ^ questionnaire designed 'to elicit 

the data needed for th.s study. The questionnaire is designed to provide data on multiple 
occurrences wifh proposition families, occurrences in parental sibling families, and among 

Duration: July !975-June'!978'. 

sTvi!"**"* for Sudden Infant Death Guild for Infant 
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MATERNAL AND CHILD CARE IN MAHARASHTRA 4 

InvestigatoKs): Mandakini Khandekar, M.A., Dip.S.S.A., head, Unit for Study of the 
Urban ChUd and Youth, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Sion-Trombay Road, Deenar, 
Bombay 400 088, India. ' ' • u • .u 

Purpose: To determine the patterns of maternal and child care "in Maharashtra in the 

• light of various socioeconomic variables; and to analyze the National Sample Suirey 
Organization's dati on maternal and child ca^ collected during, its 28th round from Oc- 
tober 1973 to June 1974 (Maharashtra dat^^y). _i c n 

-Sbbjects^ Stage I: 1971 Census villages m rural areas and blocks in urban area^. Stage II: 
sixteen househofds selected randomly in each village and block. 

Methods: A stratified two-stage" design was used. Stratification: India is divided into 
various.States and Uaidn Territories. The states are divided into distncts, the distncts m- 
to basic strata depending on their population in rural and Urban areas. In Maharashtra 
there are 36 basic strata, "624 villages, arid 1,200 urban blocks. Data/were gathered 
through eight scheduits used for various purposes. Only paru of two schedules were ot 
relevance to*the topic selected for this study. Those schedules were taken for the secon- 
dary analysii which had dam on either an expectant mother or a mother who had had a^ 
child during the year preceding the date of inquiry, or who had a child under age Ir. 
Duration: August 1976- April 1977. v, u,- /ix 

Copperating group(s): (1) Indian Council of Social Science Research, New Dehh. (2) 
Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Government of Maharashtra, India. 
Publications: Data and results are avaiTjtbk from: Director, Tata Institute of Soaal 
Sciences. . ' . - 



EARLY AND PERIODIC SCREENING, DIAGNOSIS, AND TREATMENT 
DEMONSTRATION IN CHILD HEALTH 

Inye8tigator(s): Margaret T. Grossi, Vl.D., M.P.H., Director, Bureau of Child H^;h. 
New York City Department of Healtii, 125 Worth Street, New York, New York 10013; 
and Forest R. WilliamI, M.B.A., Director, Medical Assistance Program, New York City 
Department of Social Seirices, New York, New York 10013. ' . , 1, 

Purpose: To demonstrate and evahiate the cost effectiveness of individual early and 
periodic screening, diagnosis, and treatment (EPSDT) case finding, case monitonng, and 
devetopmental assessment techniques. o u o 

Subleiits: 6,200 families on M«*cjud' residing in three zip code areas in South Bronj 
New York City. The project UiU diiWtly serve children, ages 0 to 5, in three New York 
City Health Department 'chiltf*J«lth Stations Ideated in the South Bronx. 
Methods: Each of the three zip ?ode areas feeds into one of the three child health sta- 
tions One\linic (zip code area) is a control sector; the remaining two will ab^rb ex- 
perimental activities, m all cases, project employees will be providing services at existing 
New York City Heiitji Departments or Department of Social Services sites. Because of 
the large proportion of Hisj>anic people residing in the target areas, aU staff delivenng 
direct services are bilingual. Variation on EPSDT operations in New York City wiU be 
demonstrated an<hlorm«Uy evaluated using computer based techniques. Case-finding: the 
use of a Public Health Nurse and a Case Aide to recruit eligibles mto the EPSDT Pro- 
gram using interview methods vs. a mailing approach now employed will be compared. 
Effectiveness will be measured in terms of shorn for screening appointments. Case 
monitoring: Case MonUors, clerical level employees, will be assigned to assure screening 
completions, resolution of referrals for abnormalities detected m screens, and 
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' maintenance of appropriate screening scheduler for a caseload of Medicaid children in 
sthe two study clinics. Effectiveness will be measured by rates of screening; rescreening. 
problem and case completion of Monitors' cases vs. those tracked ' by traditional 
methods. Developmentar Assessment: A para})rofessional screener will perform a primary 
developmental assessment in the two study clinics. A physician wiU rescreea only those 
who demonstrate a developmental lag in the primary assessihent. The effectiveness of this 
two-tier method (measured both otjectiveJy ^d subjectively) will be conti^isted with a* 
control operation with only a phy^cian conducting the developmental evaluation'. In aU 
three components to be studied, patient demographic and medical data will be analyzed 
separately and m relation to demonstration findings. . 
Duration: July 1975- August 1977. ^ 

Cooperating group<s): (l)'(Office of -RfeieajcJrllld Demonstration; Social and Rehabilita- 
tion Service; Public Health Service; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(2) New York State Department of -Social Services. (3) Welfare Research, Ihc, Albany. 
New Yodc. (4) Medical and Health Research .Association of New York City, Inc 
PubUcations: Data and results are available from Office of Research and Demonstration 
Social and Rehabilitation Service. 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE DIETARY INTAKE OF CALCIUM IRON 
PHOSPHOROUS. AND PROTEIN AND BLOOD LEAD LEVEL IN CHILCJRJN^ ' 

Investigator(s): Amanda McDohal(^, B.Sc.(H.Ec.), M.Sc, Graduate Student; and J 
McD. Robertson, D.V.M., M.SciCMed),' Associate Professor, Department of 
Epidemiology and Preventive Medicine, University of Westiwn Ontario, London, On- 
tario, Canada N6A 5B7. .- - • 

Purpose: To investigate the relationship between calcium, iron, phosphorous, and protein 

vand blood levels in children. 
Subjects: 235 boys and girls, ages 4 to 6, who reside in the older, low income housing 
areas of London, Ontario, and who could be exposed to lead-containing ijaint or plaster. 
Methods: The dietary intake .of each child for one 24-hour period was obtained from the 
child's mother. Information on pica was also obtained. Computer calculation of the 
nutrient intajfcs will be based primarily upon Agriculti»e Handbook No. 8 (U S. Depart- 

.menf of Agriculture). The. blood lead level is being determined by atomic absorption 
spectrophotometry on a fingertJrick blood sample. Linear regression and analysis of 
variance will be utilized in data analysis. This study was based on laboratory results' that 
have indicated dietary deficiencies of calcium, iron, phosphorus, and protein, which are 
important in susceptibility to lead intoxication in-|nimajs. 

Findings: Results on 100 of the 135 blood s^fliples analyzed to date: (1) Blood lead level: 
Mean, 19.8 meg/ 100ml; Range, 7-39 meg/ 100ml. (2) Packed cell volume: Mean, 37 9 per- 
cent; Range, 31.3-41.5 percent. ' ' ^ 
Duration: September 1974- August 1977. 

Cooperating group(s): (1) Department of National Health and Welfare, Canada (2) 
Medical Research Council, Canada, 

EUROPEAN COMMUNITY STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF v 

AIR POLLUTION ON HEALTH f ^ 

lBvestigator(s)i Charles du V. Horey, M.D.; Deputy Director, Department of Community 
Medicine. St. ^homas's Hospital Medical School, London S.E.I. 7EH, England. 



I^urpose: To determine the separate effects of atmospheric smoke and sulphur dioxide on 
the health of children. ' ^ ' ^ 

Subjects: Approximately 25,000 school children, ages 6 to 10, both* sexes, living in 
Belgium, France, ^Germany, Ireland, Italy, and the€nited I^gdom. 
Methods: In each country, areas have been selected according to whether the annual 
averaging levels of smoke and SOiwere high or low (>100 ug/m' or < 50 ug/m'), 
resulting in four combfhatiohs. Measurement of air pollution is made by local in- 
strumenu and by instruments placed and maintained by the Commission of the European 
Coihmunities. Health data are coilectl& by interviews with parents. Peak respiratory flow 
rate, height, and weight* are measured in the schools. Data are collected and transferred 
to punch (Srds by national teams and then analyzed at a single computer center. 
' Duration: j574-1^81. 

Cooperttiiig groap(s): (I) United Kingdom Government, Departnjtnt of Health and 
Scicial Security. (2) Conmiission of the European Communities. . 

A CONTROLLED i^RO^PECTIVE STUDY INTO THE^COGNITIVf AND^ 
BEHAVIORAL SEQUELAE OF SEVERE HEAD INJURY IN CHILDHOOD 

Investigatorts): David Shaffer, M.B^.R.C.P'., M.R.C.Psych., D.P.M., Senior Lecturer 
in Child and Adolescent Psychiaj^yTand G. Brown and O. Chadwick, Research Workers, 
institute of Psychiatry, JfcDfe Crcspigny Park, Denmark HiU, London SES 8AF, 
England. ' W 

Purpose: To^xamiqe behavior changes in a group of. children on whom information is 
available on preaccment status; and to compare these ^with changes in a control group of 
children Who have beeiv involved in accidents not resulting in head injury. 
Subjects: Children who have been in a coma an hour ot more after' an accident. • 
Methods: The research grouj^ obtains information on children who hav^ been in coriia for 
1 hour or more, admitted to a number of London and Provindal hospitals after head in- 
jury. Parenu are interviewed within a fortnight of injury to obtain information about 
behavior dnd adjustment during the period b<jfore the accident. Follow-up interviews and 
psychometric testing of the child is repeated at 4, 12, and 24 months after the accident. 
The Structured interviews are used to obtain, information on changes in behavior, 
childrearing practices, and family and marital adjustment. The school is conucted di-. 
rectly to gather data about social and scholastic progress. 
Duration: October 1974-May 1979. 
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Bogin, Barry A ^. . . . .' .38-CA-l 

Bosma, Willem . . . . ^ 38-LF-l ' 

Bressani, Ricardo ,3 %jCE-^ 

Bridget, Wagner^ H. ^ : 38.AA.5- 

Bristol, Marie r^. .38.HB-1, 38.HB-2, 38-HH-4 

Britton, Virginia 38-AA-2 

Brogan, Donna R. : r . .38-EA-2 

G 38-SH-3 

Brunner, Suzanne 38-EB^2 

Buchsbaum, Yacl 38-JH-l 

Buck, Ross W \: . 38-FE:5 

Bucschcr, Marilynn . J8-CE-2 ' 

Bullowa, Margaret . . /. 38.AA^14 

Biftts, Bill .; 380A-2 

Byles, John A 38-KP-l 

Campbell, Bruce A ^ 38-OK-2 

Campbell, Frederick L. 38-LC-l 



Campbell, Kay . . . 
Capie, William 

Catlin, F. I 

Chadwick, O 

Chaiklin, Harris . , . 
Chapa, Dario . . 
Chesley, Franklin . . 
Ciaccio, Nicholas V. 
Qarke, Chester C. ' 
Qay, Marie M. . 
Cohen, Donald . . . 
Cole, Michael . . . . 

Coleman, Joyce 
T*ollins, W. Andrew 
Cook, Judith ...... 

Cooper, Beatrice . . . 
Coopers-Jeffrey^. . . . . 

Coneen. Raymond S. 
Cortez,, Edmund L. . 
Coulson, John E. . 
Cowen, Emory L. . . 

Cowlesr Milly 

Craig, Patricia A. .-.^ 
Curtis, A. M " 



. . . 38-LF-2 
. . . 38-OG-4 
. . .38-SA-6 
* .3^8^SH-3 

. . 38-KC-l 
. .J8-RH.3 
.,3'»-KC-l 

.38-JH-l 
. 38-LC-2 
.38-AA-12 
.38-NA-l . 
. 38-6A-2 
. . .38-DF.l 
^38-AA-18^ 
. .38-AA-17 
.3>-CC-l 
. 38.FE-3 
.38-qiE-7 
. . .38-bK--l 
. .38-AA-13' 
. . 3p.DH-7 
. . ..38-Cpr^l 
... 38-OE-l' 



Daniel, Kathryn 38-DH-T* 

D'Annunzio, Anthony 38-PB-4 

DeJ^do, Heman ^ , ^38<:E-5 

Desmond, Murdina M 38-SA-6 

jde Vries, Marten V ....... ... .'38-NO-3 

Dibble^ Eleanor • 38-AA-12 . 

Do^'D-A '3?.A>V^13 

Dou^as, Florence M .38-JG-l 

Dragcjoseph S. >.V.38.AA-1 1^ 

Ehipertuis, C.^ Wesley .38-CB-l 

Dupettuis, Helen S 38-CB-l 

Durkin, Jr., Thomas J . .3^-ibD-l 

Dusck, Jerome B 38-EB-r 



Easton, Jessie K. M. 38-GE-5 

Eichom, Dorothy ; 38.AA-4 

Ekstein, Rudolf ' 38.AA':l'7 

EUiott, A 38^A-18 

Emihovich, Catherine ' 3g-FB-l, 
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Epstein, N. B. - 38-JG.2 

Erchak, Gerald M. , . ." 38-NA-l 

Erlenmeyer-Kimlii^r t. ^ /' 38-JF-l ' 

E8pinoza,'Renato * 38^A-2' 

* - ' — 

Faikner,. Frank 38-AA.l 

Fein, Edith 7 38-RF-3 

Feldmao, Jerry 38-CC-l 

" Feldnan, Robert S. 38-FE-4 

Ferencz, Cljarlotte v • • 38-GD-2 

FeweU, WindeU.W. . , / / • .38-GE-4 

Field, C. Elaine .' 38-CA-6 ' 

. Fielding, Dorothy , 38-GD-l 

Florey, Charles du V 38-SH-2 

Flynn, John M , 38-RE-2 

< Forbes, Roy 38-AA*10 

Fox, Cheryl * 38-PB-4 

Frankfort, Louis . . « 38-RF-2 

/ Frenkel; Eva i ^ ,.38-BA-3 - 

Friedman, Seymouf W. *. . . . . .38-AA-17, 

Furman, Wyndol . . • . g .-38-FA-4 

Fyler, Donald C. . .*• • .38«SA-5- 

Gaier, Eugene L ■ ■ .38-FB-l 

GambriU, EUecn D ■ • • .38-RE-l 

Garcia, Tony 38-RH-3 

Garvin, Charles 38-RH-5 

Gaylord^Jloss, Robert' " • .38-H62 

Genfaani Pearl S :38-SA-l 

\ Ghosh, Shanti 38-CA-5 . 

-*GU,'Lisa 3'8-JH-l 

Gingold, William . .3§-HB-l, 38-HB-2, 38-HH^ 

Gitler, David ' - . - • .3'8-GC-2 

Glasser, Paul H. 38-RH-5 

Glenn, Christine G 38-DB-5 

Glennon, Mary B 38-OG-5 

Goforth, Joy 38-LA-3 

Goldberg, Susan 38-LG-l 

Golden, Mark 38-RF-2. 

'Goldenbcrg, Ronald 38'-OG-4 

Goldrich. Stanley 38-CC-4 

Gottetman, Mflton .* . . .38-RX-I 

Gratte, Lena ^.. .. .. .38-05-1 

• ' Greenbaum, C. W 38-EA-4 

' 'Greulich^ WUliam W. :38-XA-7 

Gop, Lars-G5ran ". ~:3^GE-1 

Grin)in, Pauline C. 38-DF-4 

Grocott, H.C :.38-OG-5 

- Grofl,; Patrick' ..38-PD-l 

Grossi, Margaret T 38-RF-^ 3'8-SD-4 



Guldmann, Harriette 38-DB-l | 

Gutman, Gloria* j 38-FE-3 

Hall, William S. : .' • • .38-NG'2 

Hallinan, Maureen T. . . 38-I*A-3 

Hartup, Willard W. ■.38-FA-4 

Hill, Suzanne D. . . . : 38.JE-1 ■ 

Hirsch, C. 38-CC-2 

Hoehle, H, William F. '.^ .38-HB-l, 

V . ., . . . . .38-HBr2, 38-HH-4 

Holland,. W. W. . .X.- .38-AA-18 

Hdlimon, Geoffrey ' • • • 38-JH-l 

Hollis, John H ^ 38-HE-l 

HoUomon, John W. 38-OC-l 

Holt, Craig S. 38-GE-3 . 

Hood, F. J. C. ....w. .-.38-CF-l 

Hor^, Terry .38-FE-l- 

Hutechman, Eva -.38:HG-1 • 

Hughes, John T 38-SC-l 

HulBn, Roy . . . ^ ..38-1^-1 

Hymel, SheUey 38-FA-5 . 

Ibarra, Jr., Abdon 38-ftH-2 

Izzo, L D 38-AA-13 

Jeger,! Abraham 3 8- JC- 1 

Jensen, *hilip 38-LF-l 

Johnson,. George ...,./ 38^AA-l'0 

Johnson, Janet W 38-OEr3 

Johnson, R. Peter . .' 38-LA-2 

Jones, Frederic H.' •• • .38-JB-l 

Jung, A. L U.'.: 38-SD-l 



Kaban, Barbara . T. 38-AA*15 

^HCachnck, Beateic© L .38-DH-l, 38-DH-2 

Kalb, Rojalind 38.EF-3; 

Kambadc, Marvin 38-LF-l 

Kay, Steven A • •38-CE-l 

Kean, Michael 38-PB.4 

Keating, Baniel P 38-DF-2 

Kelley,- Everett F 38-QD-l 

Kelly, Anthca .38-SA-2 

Kelso, David P •• • • .38-OE-3 

. KeyW, S..Jay 38-DH-4. 

'Khandekari Mandakini . .... .38-RI-l, 38-SD-3 

-Kim, Haeja .-...38-RA-l 

.Kimball, Meredith 38:FE-3 

* Kimbrell, Barbara A. JS-JI-i 

Klein, Robert E , .38-CE-5 
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Klerman, Lorraine V 38-SA-4 

Kline, F. Gerald .... 38-FE-2 

Kohn, Martin 38-JC-l, SS-KR-l, 38-KR.2 

Kohrs, Mary Bess 38-CE-2 

Koopnjan, Elizabeth J 38-OG-2 

Koretzky, Martin ..38.JC-1: 38-KR-l, 38-KR-2 

Kricger, Stuart L. . . . r - 38-OF=4 

Kupst, Mary Jo / ..38-LG-2' 

Kysela, Gerard M. _ 38-HG-2 

Landres, Peter 38-AA-17 

.Lechtig, Aaron .5 38-CE-5 

Leech, Barbara .38-PB-4 

Lefcoe, N. M. 38-FC-2 

Leftnan, Alan ... 38-GE-7 

Lessmg, Elise E. . , .38-JH-L 

S. . . 38.JG.2' 

Lewison, Nancy ... 38-JF-2 

Liebowitz,» Joel V .. ^ •.^38.AA-17 

Ligon, Ernest M , _ 38-AA-8 

. Lindcll^ Ebbc . . . ' ..... 38-DH-8 

Litsinger, WiUiani 38-KC-l 

' I^ondau, Ripl 38-EA-4 

Lundquist, Barbro 38-DH-8 

Lyon, Joseph L. . .38-SD-l 

McCabc, Nfaureen ' . . . .38-RH-l 

McCall, Robert . .3«-AA-l 

McCoy, Gifford O . ... 38-KC-2 
McDonald, An^anda .... .-.^ .38-SH-l 

MacDonald, Jojin 38-E>G-l 

McDonald, Kay 38.HB-1, 38-HH-4 ^ 

McGurk, Harry ,38-DG-l 

Mcintosh, Mel(>nie . m .... 38-KC-2 
McMillan, David . . r... 38-EF-5 

McNamara, D. G 38-SA-6 

McRae. K. N. . 38-HC-l 

Madge, R ' • . . . .V.V:38-Jd"i 

^^^^".^t- G ..^ . ..^ ..38-DC-l 

Marini, Margaret Mooncy 38-LC-3 

Mar^ey, Michael ^ 38-RH-4 

Martinsson, Ann 38-DH-8 

Martlew, Mvgaret .... . ..; .,..38-DH-9 

Martorell, ReynaWo . . , v38-CE-5 

Massie, Henry N > . 38-LF-2 

^fattleman, Marciene ^ . . .7 38-PB-4 

Maurice, Andrea 38-KP-l 

Mecham, Merlin J. \..\ . _ . 38-DH-3 

Mehta, Kishor . . . ." 38-SA-4 

M*"^' O. B. .V....V..38.La"2 



Molteno, C. DT" 38-CA-4 

Moodie, A , . .'. .f . . . .38-CA-4 

Moorrees, Coenraad F. A 38-CF«2 

Munan, Louis 38-SA-2 

Naor, Ellen M. — 38-SA-3 

Nevius, Jr., John R 3S-N^A-1 

Newbrough, J. R 38-EF-5 

Newman," Barbara M ^. ^. .38-FA-2 

Nordstrom, James W. ....... 38-CE-2 

Nunnally, Jum C 38-AA-16 

"Oden, Sherri ^ . .^g^FA-5. 

Olness, Karen .. .38.CE-4, 38.GE-6, 38-QF-5 

Olson, Gary M .\ .38:DC-2 

' Opper, Sylvia •38^DB-2 

Parra, Elleoa 38-CA-7 

Passman, Richard H V . . .■ . , .38-RH-6 

Pauker, Jerome D. ., *.38-EA-l 

Paulson, Frankie Mae 38-CE-4 

Paulsson, Karin . 38-GE-ly 

Pearcc, Patsy . . 38rPfl^- 

Pearson, E. A ^ 3J-SC-I 

PedersoiTj Linda L. . . M-FC-l 

Peterson, Donald R. .i8-SD-2 

Peterson, B. Jean ^^^^.^^LA-l 

^et4tclerc, Claude 38-5A-2 • 

Pettersson, Inga-Lill . . . . ; 38«DH-8 

Pineda. Oscar . 38-CE-3 ^ 

Podell, Stuart M ^. 33»QF-4 ^ 

Policare, Henry J. : 38-RF-2 ' 

Pollin. William 38-AA-12'" 

Pomerleau, A 38-DC-l ^ ^ 

Po^^'.F 38-JD-l* 

Porteous, J. R 38-CF-l' 

Pruzansky, Samuel ;38:^\-9 

Pulvino, Charles 38-AA-19 ' 

Pumfrey, P. D . . .V. . 38-PB.3 

Purvin, A. .... ^ 38-CC-2 * 

Pyle^ S. Idell 38.^^.7 

Rainer, J. D 38-JF-l . 

Raitzer, Gerald. A;^. .38.HH-2 

Rath, Susan W 38-OA-l 

,Rauh, Joseph L 38-JC-3 

Rauker, Roberta ; 3«.HB-2 

Raven, John .38-00.6, 38-OH.Y\ 

Reaney, Judson B 38-0^-5 '\ 

Reaney, Susan Gillis * 38-OF-5 > 
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Reitan, Ralph M. . : 38-OF-l 

Rentfrow, Robert K 38-CA-7 

Richards, M/ P. M 38-LG-3 

Robertson, J. McD 38-SH-l 

' Robinson, Hilary A. 38-NB-l 

Roche, Alexander F 38-AA-l 

Roeper, Thomas W r38.DH-4 

Roll, Samuel " ^.38-DB-3 

RoUinsfBoyd C ,38-LA-l 

Rosoff, DaviJSv.-, 38-KA-l 

Rottersman, Judy 38-JF-2 

Rusin, Wayne .38-CE-4 

, Saltzslein, Herbert D 38-EC-l 

Sakzmger, Suzanne L 38-QF-3 

Sameroff, Arnold . . : : 7. . . .T :38-JB-l 

Sanborn, Marshall P. 38-AA-19 

Santa-Barbara, Jack 38-JG-2 

.Savara, Bhim S 38-AA-6 

Schaefer, Earl S ' 38-OG-l 

Schaffer, H/G. . . . . . 38-SA-6 

Schmid, Jeannme 38-DD-l 

Sghoen, Edgar v. 38-AA-3 

Scholnick, EUin K ) 38-DF-3 

Schonebaum, Reuben M 38-EF-3 

'Schroeder, Daniel 38-KC-2 

Schulman, Jerome L 38-LG-2 

Scott, Linda P 38-CE-l 

Sears, Suzanne P 38-JE-l 

Seifert, Kelvin L .38-OA-3 

Setoguchi, Yoshio r ..... . 38^E-2 

Shaffer, DaVicJ . _ . . . . .•38-JD-A,^'38-SH.3 

Shapiro, Sam 38-SA-l 

Shedlarski, 'Jr., Joseph G. 38-JE-l_ 

' Shephatiah, Leah 7 . . 3^-BA-3 

Sherfey, Richard W 38-PB-2 

Shroeder, Nancy ..38-OG-2 

Sibley Raymond L 38-JM 

Si«5ert, Annette R ^..^ 38-SA-5 

Simmons, Roberta G.; ! 38-EB-4 

Simon, Rita ^ 38-GC-3 

Singher, Lawrence 38-GE-6' 

Smilanslcy, Sarah . 38-BA-3 

Smith, Michael J. 38-RF-l 

Snovmian, Jack - ^ • • • .38-DB-4 

Solan, Lawrence r 38-DH-6 

Spielman, Karen 38-PB-4 

Spitz, Herman H •:,38-HE-2 

Sposito, Patricia .-r-r .'T. . .38-OA-l 

Springer, Florefh^, . . . 38-QF-4 

Stabler, Brian 38-GC-l 
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Stafford, Ivan i. . .:, 38-QG-l 

Steg, D. R ^ ' 38-PB-4 

Stein, Nancy L. . .* ^ • 38-DB-5 

Stein, Theodore J.- . 38-R^-^ 

Steinglass, Peter 38-FC-l 

Stennet, R •.38-FC-2 

Stukat, Karl-Gustaf 38-GE-l 

Suedfeld, Peter •.• • •*8-FE-3 

Summerfield, Harry L. 38-OG-3 

Sweet; C 38-CC-2 

Tawney, James W ;38-HH-l 

Tennov, Dorothy 38-LA-4 

Thomas, Darwin L 38-LA-l 

Jhomas, Stephen • 38-AA-3r^ 

Thompson, Margaret M 38-LA-2 

Thro, Ernest G. 38-Iffl-3 

Tobin, D 3«^B-3 

Toepel, Timothy ......... ^. ; 38-KC-2 

Toner, Ignatiu^ J. 38->EC-2 

Topp, S. G. 38-AA-18 

^ Tomey, Judith V .....38.NC-1 

Toronto, Allen 38-QF-l 

Torun, Benjamin ..38-CA-3, 38-CE-3 

Townes, Brenda D.'. 38-LC-l, 38-OF-l 

Yrost, M: A. ..^ .38-AA-13 

Trupin, Eric W ^ 38^F.l 

Turner, Corbett H ^ .38-EA-2 

Underwood, Louis 38-GC-l 

Valdez, ^Laul B. . 38-RH-3 

van den Berg. Bea J 38'-AA-3 

Vanderheidcn, Gregg C. ...38-GE-3, 38-HH-2 

Verzaro-Lawrence, Marce 38-OA-4 

Viteri, Fernando E 38-CA-3. 38<I-3 

Von Noorden. G. K: 38-SA-6 

Vorderman, -A. L. 38-SA-6 

Waechter, Eugenia H 38-EF-2 

Wagner, Emily 38.JE.'l 

Walker, Harry A 38-CC.3, 58-QF-4 

Warshowsky, J 38-CC-2 

Wattsi^. H .-V. ..38-QF.2 

WattL Jean 38-AA-15 

Wenger, Walter 38-JH-l 

Werton-Dafton, Pamela 38-OC-l 

White, Burton L .38*AA.15 

Whitchouse, Dennis 38-JH-2 

. Whiting, Beatrice . . : 38-NA-^ 

"V,:/ X ■-■ - 



Whittemore, Ruth 38-CA-2 

Wilkinson, J. Eric . _ 38:;RG^1 

Williams, Jr., David L. . , 38^0X^ 

Williams, Forest Rr T 38-SD-4 

Williams, Robert L. . . .'. .T . ; 38-DD-2 

Williams, Tannis MacBeth 38-FE-3 

Wiltse, Kermit T 38-RE-l 

Woolley, F. Ross .38-SD-i 

Wright, Mary J : . . .38-DA-l 

Wundheiler, Luitgard I 38-EF-4 

' t 
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Yudkovitz, EJaine /38-JF-2 

Zabcack, Merle L ^ ^.FE-3 

Zamora, Gloria 3^0C-1 

ZedJer, Empress 38-QF-l 

Zentall, Sydney S. . .* 38JC-2 

ZentalJ, Thomas R \ 38-JC-2 

Zion, T. E.^ : 38.SA-6 

Zivin, GaU ./...:...* , 38-FE-6 

Zweig, AprU ..... . .38»EF-1 
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SUBJECT INDEX 



Accidents 38^H-3 " 
Administrative aspects of 
, ~ agencies for blind chUdren 38-RA. 1 
health service agencies 38-SA-4 
neonatal nurseries (En^and) -38-1X3-3, 
social service agencies 38-RI-l 
Wisconsin ; * 

detention services 38-KC-2 
he^th agencies 38-SA-2 
Adolescents 

alienated 38-EF-S 

delinquents 38-KG-l, 38-KC-2, 38-KD-l. 

38-KR-l, 38-KR-3 
embtionally (fisturbed 38-EA-2, 38-JC-3, 

38-JI-l. 38-KR^2. 
growth and development 38-AA-6 
.in alcohol abusing famifies 38-FC-J* 
information acquisition 

through media 38-FE-2 
in foster hraies 38-RE-2 

* interpersonal skills 38-FA-2 
mentally retarded 38-HE-2 . 

• school drc^ts 38-AA-lO 
self-concept 38-EB-l, 38-EB.4 
social development 38-LA-l 
truants 38-KF-l 

values 38-00-6, 38-OK-2 
in Irejland 38-OH-li 
-African' 

chfldren 38-CA.4, 38-NA-l, 38-NG-3 

cross-cultufal study 38-NG-3' 
Aging process 38-AA-'l 
Xir polluti<Mi 38-SH-2 - , ' |^ 
Alcohol abuse 38-FC-l , 38-LF-l . 38-RH-3 
-^AnKrican Indian children 38-DH-3 
Amputees 38-OE-2 

Aspirations, See Values, * ^ 

Attitudes of children and youth toward 

civic responsibility 38-00^6 

death 38-EF-l ' « 

education 38-O0-1 

medical procedures 38-EF-2' 

politics, government, education 38-NC-l 

school integration 38-OK:2 

teacher behavior 38-00-2 

Women's Liberation 38J=B-1 
Attitudes of parents toward 

birth planning 38-LC-l 

er|c - ' / 



Auditory percepti<Mi 38-DO-l 
Ausfralian children 38-FE-l, 38-QF'-2 
. Autistic q|iildren 38-JE*l 

• 

Battered children. ^ ChiW abuse. ' 
Behavior 3 8-EF-5 

adjustment to disasters 38-EF-4 

aggressive 38-QF-3 

assessilient 38-EA-2 

changes'after accidente 38-SH-3 

classrooin. 38-OC-l 

Communicative 38-AA-14 

consistency 38-KR-2^ 

deviant 38-KA-l, 38-KD.l 
•* emotional 38-JC-l 

famfly interaction 38-LA-4 

interaction in alcohol abusing families 38-FC-l 
-matemal-mfant attaclmient 38-U'-2 ^ 

modification 38-EC-2, 38-HC-2, 38-HH.4 
3^-KR-3 * 

of ^ants 38-AA-5, 38-AA-"i4, 38-EA.4 

problems 38-JC-2, 38-JC-3 

psychdinguistic 38-DH-7 

sex rde 38-FB-l ' 

sm(*ing 38-FC-2 

socially isolated 38-FA-5 • 

teacher 38-OA-4, 38-OO-g 

visual 38-FE-l 
Belgique children 38-SH-2 
Biologicafrhythms 38-JE-l 
Black 

children 38-CA.4, 38-DD-2, 38-IMf-l, 
38-DH-3. 38-DH-7, 38-EB.4, 38-EF-l.^ 
• 38-FE.4, 38-08-1, 3^.GE.l 38-Nd-2, 
38-00-1, 38-00-3, 38-OK-2, 38.?I>-1. 
38-RH-3 . ' 

English 38-PD-l 

Intelligence Test 3»=^DD-2 

Opinion Scale 38-DD-2 

Preference Inventory 38-DD.2 
Blind children 38-RA-l 

Body proportions 38-AA^7, 38-BA-l. 38-BA-2. 

38-tB-l 
Boy Scouts of America 38-QO-l 
Brain damaged children 38-SH-3 
^'^^ 

Camping 38-OD-l * 
CanadiM children 38-D>V-l, 38.DC-1, 3ape.2, 

•• ' ■ v.. ■ 



38-FE-3, 38-HC-l, 38-HG-2, 38-JG-2, 
38.KP-1, 38-OA-3, 38-OG-5, 38-SA-2, 
38-SH-l 

Cerebral palsy 38-AA-4^1, 38-GE-3, 38-GE-5 
Character development 38-AA-8 
Chicano children 38-DH-3 ^ 
ChU<^ 

abuse 3*-RH-l, 38-RH-2, 38-RH.3, 38-RH-4, 
38-RH-5, 38*RH-6 

care in India 38-SD-3 

mortality 38-!iP-2 ^ ^ 

neurologitaLdevelopment 38-CA-4 

welfare 38-RE4^ • 
in India 38-RIM 
Childrearing. See Family. 
Chinese children 38-CA-6 
Civic attitudes in Ireland 38-OG-6 
Cleft palate 38-CE-4 
Clothing budgets 38-AA-2 
Cognitive processes. See Intelligence. 
Communication 38-FE-6 

aids 38-GE-3 

for mentally retarded children 38-HH-2 * * 

media 38-FE-2 

Snother-child interaction 38-DH-9 
HGn verbal 38-FE-5 
of severely retarded children 38-HE-l 
therapy (in schizophrenia) 38-JF-2 ' 
use of television 3^j^-3. See also \ 
Hearing; Language; Speech. 

Congenital anomalies 3§-SA-5, 38-SA-6 

Consumer aids 38-AA-2 

Craniofacial anomalies 38-AA-9 

Ed Ifhildren. See Physically hafltfbapped 
ren. 
ultural study 38-BA-3, 38.NA-1, 38-NC-l 
Cultural factors 38-BA-3,38-DI>2, 38-DH-3, 
38.EA-3, 38-EA-4, 38-GE-7, 38-LA-l, 
38tNA-1, 38-NC-l, 38-NG:l, 38-NG-3 
Curriculum materials 

early^ childhood education 38-DD-l 
Cystic fesio^ns 38-CF-l 

X>ay care 38.PB-1, 38-RF-l, 38-RF-2, 38-RF-3' 
Deaf children 38-GE-4, 38-GE-7 
Death 38.EF.r 

Delinquency 38-JC-l, 38-KC-l, 38-KC-2, ^ ' 
38-KD-l, 38-KF-l, 38-KR-l. 38;KR-2, 
38-KR-3 

Dental development 38-CF-2 / 
Dentofacial growth 38-AA-6 



Desegregation 38-OK-l 

Diet 38.CE-3 

Discipline 38-MA-l 

Down's Syndrome 38-HG-l, 38-HG-2 

Dramatics therapy for schizophrenics 38-JF-2 

Drug 

abuse 38-RH-3 

therapy 38-JH-2 
Dutch chUdren 38-NC-l 
Dwarfism 38-GC-l ^ ^ ^ 
Dyslexia 38-QF-5 

Education 

academic achievement 38-JC-l, 38-NG-2, 
38-OF-l, 38-OG-5, 38-OK-l, 380F.1 

adjustment to school '38-DA-l, 38-OG-l, 
38.0G-5, 38.QE-1 

aspirations of Irish Students 38-OH-l 

assessment 

' instrument 38-OA-4 
of Canadian children 38-DA-l 

computerized instruction 38-HH-l, 38-PB-4 

curriculum development 38-Gfe-4, 38-PC4, 
38-QE.l ' 

dropouts 38-AA-lO 

eariy chUdhood 3g-DD-l , 380A-3 

early school performance 38^'NG-2 * * • ' 

Emergency School Aid Act 38-OK-l ' 

I^ollow Through 38-OAM 
% for deaf children 3e-GE-4 - 

for parenthood 38-QG-l 

for socially disadvantaged children 38-QE-l 
' goals in Ireland 38-OG-6 

guidance of superior students 38-AA-19 

handicapped in regular classrooms (Sweden) 

' 38-GE-l ^ 

health 38-OD-l 

junior high school 38-EB-4 

maladaptation 38-AA-13 

male teachers 38-OA-3 
/ mental health 38-AA-13 

"of emotionally disturbed children 38-JM, 
38-QD-l ' ^ - ' 

of foster parents' J?-RE-2 ^ 

of handicapped children 38-GB-l 

qf hearing impaired Hispanic children 38-GE-7 

of language delayed djadreli 3^-PB-l 

of mentally retarded Children 38-HH-4 

jof socially deviant children 38-KA-l 

open and traditional classrooms 38-FA-6 

PACT training packets 38-HH-4 
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' placement of 
. handicapped in regular classrooms 38-GE-l, * 
38-GE.5 

learning disabled children 3 8-QF-2 
preschool 38-OA-2 
program 

evaluation 38-Ai|-13, 38-OA-2 

for teachers 3§^K3-4 

on smoking 38^C-2 
reading 38-DH-2, 38-GE-4, 38-PB-2, 38-PB..3, 

38-PB-4, 38-QF.5 
regional differences (England) 38-NB-l 
remedial-disciplinary program 38-KA-l 
school integration 38-6k^!2 
science 38-PC-l ^-^ 
social skills 38-FA-5 
student-teacher relationship 38-OG-3 
teacher ^ ^ 

aides 38-AA-13 

authority 38-OG-3 

behavior 38-OG-2 

-child-parent interaction 38-OG-l 
teaching materials 38-DD-l . 
vocational 38-HJI-3 
Egyptian* children 38-EA-3 
Emergency SphOol Aid Act 38-QK- 1 ^* 
Emotionally disturbed children 38-AA-*I7, 
38-EA-2, 38.HC-2, 38.JB-i, 38-JC-l/ 
38-JC-2, 38-JC-3, 38-JD-l, 38-JE-l, 38.JF.J,y " 
38'-JF^, 38-JG-2, 38-JH.l/38.JH^2, 38.JI< 
38-KR.l, 3a*R.2, 38-QD-r 
•English childrer^ 38-AA-18, 38-CF-l, 38-DH-9 
38-GD-l, 38-JD.l, 38-KF.l, 3»"LG-3 
38-NB-l, 38-PB-3, 38-QE-l, 385IH.2 
-^38-SH-3 

Enuresis 38-GD-l, 38-JD-l 
Environmental 1 

effect' on adolescent behavior 31B-EF-5 
- factors 38-AA-15, 38-CA-5, 38-DC-l, 

38-EA-4, 38-RF-2 
Eskimo children 38-NG-l 
Ethnic factors. See specific groups. 
Ethnicity 38-BA-3, 38-NG-2 
European- children 

immigrants to Israel 38-BA-3 
Exceptional children. See specific types. 



Family ^ V 

^alcohol abiisp 38-FC-l 
, Wrth planning 3,8-LC-l 



child abuse/neglect 38-RH-4, 38-RH-5 
childbearing paUems 38-LC-3 
childrearing 38-AA-15, 38-BA.3, 38-MA-l, 
38.RF.2, 38-RH-6, 38-SH-3 
^ children's adjustment to 
" * parent separation 38-LC-2 
childspacing patterns 38-LC-3 
clothing budget 3S-AA-2 
correlates of 

alcoholic parents 38-LF-l 

nutrition 38-AA-18 
<iay c^re 38-RF-3 ' . 
«scipline 38-MA-l 
eating habits 38-CE-2 
education for parenthood 38-CXj-I 
environment 38-AA-15 
. ^ foster home care 38-RE-l 
-infant interaction 38-EA-4 
infant rejecting mothers 38-LA-3 
life span analysis of rural cliildren 38-LA-2 
low income 38-OA-l 
maternal-infant * * 

attachment 38-'LA^, 38-LF-2' 

separation 38-LG-3 
maternal pathology 38-JB-l 
mi^ant 38.RH-2 

mother-child interaction 38-DH-9, 38-FA-l 

one-parent families 38-LC-2 

parental 

alcohol and drug abuse 38-RH-3 
attachment 38-LG-l 
-attitudes toward childrearing 38-LA-2 
education 38-RF-3 
guidance 38-AA'-19 
influence 38-LA-l, 
reaction to leukemic SBild 3S;LG-2' 
parent-child interaction 38-OG-l - 

parentsof Sudden Infant Death Syndrome ' 
babies 38-^D-2 ' 

psychosocial problems 38-JG-2 ^ 

punishment of children 38-RH-6 

schizophrenic parents 38-»JF-l ' * 

services for delinquei\t children 38.KP-1 

social interaction J8-LA-4 • 
' socializing influence 38-RG-l 

therapy 38JG-1, 38-JG-|| 
Fears 38-EF^ ^ ' ' - 

Filipino childretj 38-BA-l, 38-BA-2- 
Fmnish children 38-NC-J 
l^ollow Through 38-OA-l 
Food intake recall survcy#8<:E-l 



Tester * . . ' 

care 38-RE-i ' i 

parent§^RpC^ ^ 
French childreiK38-SH-2 . . 

.^Games 38-DH.4, 38.FE-1, 38-HE-2, 38-NG-l 
Genetic defects 38'AA-9 ^ 
Genetics 38-AA-3, 38-CA-2, 38-SD-2 
German children 38-NG-l, 38-SH-2 
Goals. See Values. 

Guatemalanichildren 38-CA-3, 38-CE-3, ^ 

Ouidarfce laboratory for superior students 
i8-AA-19 



Head Start children 38-PB-4, 
Health / • 

accidents 38-SH-3 

air i>oliutioa effects 38-SH^^ 

amino acid requirement 38-CE-3 

blood referrace values 38-SA-2 

cardiovascxilar malformation 38-GD-2 

care 38.SA-1 

for adolescents 38-JC-3 
" congenital rubella ayndrome 38-SA^ 

cystic l|sions 38-CF-l 

dental 38-CF-2, 38-SC-l 

diabetic mothers 38-LG-l 

dietary factors 38-SH-l 

eating habits 38-CE-2 ^ 

education 38-OD>l * 

enuresis 38iJD-l 
^ family mental 3 8-JG-2 

genetic conelates of ^ , 

* heart disease 38-CA-2 
' height,and weight growth 38-CA-l 

hempirfiilia 38-GE-6 

>lead intoxication 38-SH-l 

leukemia 38-LG-2 

malnutrition 38-CE-l, 38<:E.4 , 

matemal-child 38-80-3 ' 

mental illness 38-JB- 

Bfutrition 38-AA-l 

in Guatemala 35l-CE-5^ 

of chronically /fata^y ill chUdren 38-EF-2 

of neonates 38-SD- 

physical activity related to growth 38-CA-3 
services 3'8-KC-l. 38-L0^3, 38-SA-l, 38^A- 

38-SA-4, 38-SA-5 
status 38-AA-l, 38-KC-l 
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survey (Bronx, New York) 38-SA-4 

weight norms 3?-CB-l 
Heart dise^e 38-SA-5 
^ HemophUia 38-GE-6 
Hereditary factors. See Genetics. 
High school • f 

dropouts 38-AA-lO \ 
» early graduates? 38-AA-lO 

studelits 38-HH-3, 38-6K-2 ^ 
Hispanic childreni3S-GE-7^ 38-SA-4 . 
Hormones 38-GD-2 ^ - 
Hospitalized children 38-CA-3, 38-EF-3, 

38:JE-1, 38-JI-l! 38-LG-2, 38-LG-3 
Hospitals - ~ 

neonatal (in England) 38-LG-3 

nurses 38-RH-I - . 
Hydrocephalia 38-GC-2 
. Hyperkinesis 38-JC-2, 38-JH-2 
Hyperlipedemia 38-CA-2 ^ 

Immunization 38-SA-l * - ^ * 

Indian cfiUdren 38-CA-5, 38-SD-3, 38-RI-l^ 
Individual differences 38-AA-l 2, 38-DF-2 
Infants , 
, *^a0ditory/visual perception 38-DG-l 
en v^rohmental^ factors 38-AA-l 2 
growtb anti development 3 8-AA-^ 
identical twms 38-AA-12 ^ 
language acquisition 3fe-AA-14 
.mtrtalit^ 38-SD-l 
neurological disorders 38-AA-l 1 
premature 38-LG-l 
social development 38-FA-l 
Inner-city 
health program 38-SA-l , 
schools 38-DH:l- 
Institutionalized Children 38-AA-17, 38-HE-l, 
38-JC-l, *8-KR-l, 38.KR-2, 3y-KR-3, . 
38-RG-l,38-RI-l 
Integration 38^k-2 ^ * , 

Int^ectual development of mentally retarded 

children 38-HC-l ' 
Intelligence 3 8-DB-l ^ / ' 

^ 'assessment 38-DA-l, 38-DD-l, 38.HB-2 - * 
--attention span 38-PR-2 ^ 
classification skills 38-D^ ^ 
cognitive ' ^ <. 

ability 38-DF-2 ^ % / ^ 

development 38-AA-4. 38.AA-15, 38-BA-3, 
38CA-7, 38-CE-4, 38-DB-4r^-DB-3, 
38-DB-4, 38-DC-2, 38-DF-3, 38.DF-4, 
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• ; 38.DH-4, 38-FA-l, 58-FA-2, 38^FE-3, 
^ 38<K:-3, 38-LA.2, 38.NA-1 , 38-NG-2 
comprehension of stories J8-DB-5 * ' 
^ concept learning 38-DB-3' 
measurement 38-AAr4, 38-A^-15, 38-HE-2 
perceptual-motor processes 38-DG-! 
task performance ^ 
; hyperactives vs. normals 38-JC-2 
. -testing 3 8-DD-2 ' ' ' 

thought processes 38-DF-1, 38-DF-2 
International study 38-SfI-2 
Irish children 58-NC-l,38-OG-6, 38-OH-l,. - * 
' 38-SH-2 

. Israeli children 38-'eA-4, 38-KD-l, 3&->fc-l 
Italian children 38-NCt1, 38-Sp-2^ ' 

Lapgui&ge 

* acquisition 38-AA-U, 38-DH-4, 38-DH-6 
development 38-AA-14, 3i3-AA-15, 38-bH-l, 
38-Dk-2, 38-DH-3, 38-DH^5, 38^DH-6, 
38-DJ?-7, 38-DH-9, 38-HE-l, 38-NG-2, 
^ 38-PB-l, 38.QD.1 

of DowSis Syndrome children 38-HG-l 
encoding/decoding accuracy 38-FE-4* ^ 
sl§Us^38-DH-5, 38^t>H-8 , 
^ Syntactic structure 38-DH-2 

vocabulary lists*3^-pK-l 
JLaterality to visual acuity 38-CC-2 
Le&ming • - ^ 

correlates of 

mother-infant interaAon 38-FA-^ 
'disabilities 38-QF-l/38-QF-2,^8-QF-3, 

38.QF-4, 38-QF-5 , 
incentive values, 'l. -AA-16 
memory 38-DB-2, 38-DC-2t^ 
* motor learning th^MjS^ 38-JP2 
^of neonafes 38-DC-l ' 
of socially disadvantaged (England ). 38-^-1- 
paired-associates 38-DB-4 *vf 
patterns 3(8-NA-l 
Leulcetoia 3&-LG-2* ' ^ 

Liberian children 38-NA-l • ^ / 
Locus of CQiltrol in dwarfism 38-GC-l f ^ 



Maiilstreamihg 38-GE-5 
^ Malaysian children 38-DB«2 
Male teachers 38-OA-3 
^^alnutrition38-CE-l, 38-Ce4- 
Maternal 
correlates of 
neonafal behavior J8-AA-5 
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Media 38-FE-2 • " 
, Memory 38-D^-2 

reasQning skills 38'-DF-3 • 
Menial health 
program 38-AA-13 ' 
services 38-JC-3' ^ 
Mental illness. See -Emotionally di^urbed 
' children; specific disorders. ^ 
Mentally retted children 38-GE-3/38-HB- 
38-HB-2, 3'8-HC-l, 38-HC-2, 38-HE-r, 
'38-HE-2, 38.HG-1, 38-HG-;Z, 38-HHrl, 
38-HH-2; 38-HH-3, 38-HH.4, 38.QF-1 
Mexican-Amtrican children 38-OOl|^38-PB 
38-RH-3,S^ afso Chicano chilJW; 
Sp^ish-speaking childrey.^ 
Migrant families 38-RH-2 
Military families 38-RH-4 
Moral development 38-EC-l, 38-MA-l. See 

also bibliography. * 
Moroccan children 

i^igrants to Israel 38-BA-3 
M^^?ality 38.A^A-3 . ^ \m''' 

sudden infant death 38-SD-2 W * 
Motor , ^ ^ 
abilities 38-AA-4 
di5abiiigte8-GE:3, 
^unicipjPRnding ^ 
New York City budget trisis 38-RF-l 
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National survey 38»SD-2 • , 
Negro children. See Black children. f-^ . - 
Neonatal nurseries . - ? 

/ in Eng]and;38-LG-3 

Neonates 38-BA-l, 38-CA-6, 38<:A-7, 38-DC-I, 

38-GD-2, 38-Lf^, 3^LG-1 

individual difference(^|J-AA-5 

maternal^ . 

attachment 38-LA-3 - • . . 

^paration 38-LG-3'* . ' 
• mortality 38-SD-l .'^ * f ' 

with handicaps 38-SA-4 
Ne^urolOgica^jUficiis 38-CA-4^ % 
Neuropsychologic^ factors 38-OF-l 
Neuroses 38-JB-^ 

Newborn children. See Neonates. ' ^ 
'New ZealAider children 38«LC-2, 38-NC.l 
Nurses 38-RH.l 

' Nutrition 38-AA-6, 38*-AA|i8, 38-TBA-l, 
38^-1, 38-CE-2,38.CE-3, 38^E^4, 
• 38-CE^5, 38.RF-2 , ^ ' ' 
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Operant conditipning 38-CC-l / 

Paraprof^sionak 38.DD-1, 38-OA-2 
Parent participation and education 38-EB-3, 
38-HB-l, 3&;HB-2,3S-HG-2;37.Wft-4 
^38-LA.4, 35rOA-2, 38-OG-l, 38-RE-2, 
'38-RG-l ^ ' 

Pecii 

socialization agepts 38-FA-4 * 
. interactions 38-DA-l ^ ^ 

relati£)ns]^ips 38-FA-5 -> ^ " 
Perception ^ • * ' 

audilory/ visual cctordination 38-DG-l 

Mual mbtor.processes 38^-Jr38-CC-2, - 
" 3«rGG'2, 38-Qf|4^ ' 

38-AA*-3, 38-AA-y, 38-AA-12, 
i8:GD-2, 38-LG-i; 38-SA-4, 
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juslment B8-KR-2 ^ , , 
al|eqated>rf-EF-5 * 
anxiety 38tEF-3, 38-GC-l ^ 
assessment 38-EA-2 
body image 38-EB-2 
changes after accidents 38-SH-3 
deveiopiTunt 38-AA-l,-3'8-AA-12, i8-BA"3, 
- 38-EA-3, 3f8-EA-4, 38-EC-2, 3?-Ff -3, 
38-OG-3 ; , - 
egocentrism 38-FA-2 ' • 

emotional 
*i adjustment 38-EF-4 
development 38-EF-3 
fear38-EF-2 
^ infant ^ . •* 

* * strfess 88-LF-2 • 

temperament 38-NG-3 ^ 

• measurement 38-EA-l , 
nonverbal^xpressiveness 38-FE-5 

, psychological development 38-RF-2 
. psycHopathic 38-JH-l / . 
i> selL • y ' ' , 

• -abuse 38-HC-2 * 
-con|rpt 38-EB-l, 38-EB^38-EB-4, 
38-K:-2,38-KR-3, 38^0GM 
^ stress 38-RH-6 • ^ 
' testillg 38-DD-2 

withdrawn 38-FA-5 ^ ' ; * 
Physical growth and development 38-AA-l, 

38-AA-3, 38-AA-4, 38-AA-5, 38-AA-6, 
' 3dirAA-7, 38-AA-9, 38-AA-r2, 38-BA^, 

38^A-2, 38-BA-3, j'S-CArl. 38-CA-3, 




38-eE-3, 38-CFt2, 38-NG-3, 38^ 
Physicaltjlhandicapped children 38-CE-4, 

38-GB-l/38-GC^, 38-GC-2, 38-GC-3,y ^ 

38-GDr2, 38-GE-lrl8-GE-2; 3843E^; 

38-GE-4, 38-GE-5, 38-GE-6, 38-GI 

38-HH-U38-HH-2, 38-LG-2, 38-R/ 
- 38^SA-4?58-SA-5, 38-SA-6 
Physicians' training for » 

family therapy 38-JG-2 
Piagetian theory 38-DB-2, 38-DD-l ^ 
PiGa38-Srf-l ^■ 
Play.39-NG-1 ^ . . ^ ^ 

' Pregnancy. See Peryiatal factors; Prenatal factors. 
Prenatal factors ^«-AA^i:T, 38-AA-12, 38-CA-7, 

38-GDr2, 38-LG-i; 38-SD-3 
Prostheses 38-GE-2 ' ^ \ 
Psychoses 38.AA-17, 38-A-l 
Pyloric* stenosis 38-CE-4 . " 

. ; . - /' ' ^ 
Quadriplegic children 38-GC-3 

«• 

Racial - , 

differences J8-NG-2 

factors 38-FE-4, 38-GB-l, 38-PD-l ^ 
Random Dot Stereogram 38-CC-l 
Reading 38-PB-4 . . ^ 

disabilities" 38-QF-5 ' » . % ^ 

performance 38-PB-2 * v . 

remedial 38-PB-3 ^ o , \^ ^ ' 

texts 38-DH-2 ] ^ ^ " 

Reinforcement 

social 38-FA-J -t . 

techniques 38-AA-l 6, 38-CC-l, 38-EC-2, ^ 
38-HC-2, 38-HH-4 . * i !• 

-Residential cvaluatioq pjcogram 38-KR-l- ^ ^ f 
Responsive Environment Program 38-PB-4*^*^^ • 
Ritalin ^8-JH.2 ^ _ . ' i 

Role 'organization 38-NG-l 
Rubella 38-SA-6 ' 
Rural ci<^ldren 38-CE-l, 38-DB-2: 38-bp-7, ; ^ 

38-LA-2; 38-RH-5 . ' ' ^ 

Schizophrenia 38-JB-l, 38-JF-;, 3«-JF.2 
Science currjipula J8-PC-1 ^ ^ ^ * ^ 

Scottish children 38-RG-l"^' ' ' 

^ ScreeninglprogranT . ' ^Rj^ 
for pSfcntially retarded children 3^H^-I^^p^ ' 
Self-concept. See Personality. 
Self-hypnosis 38-GE-6 ^ 



Sex ^ ' ' * ' 

bias aga^^st male teachers 38-OA-3 / 
differencets 38-EC-l - 

in linguistic ability 38-DH-8 ^ 
^ roles 38.EB-4, 3«-FB-jl 
' Signing Exact En^ish 38-HEt1 
Social^ ^"^^ ' 

adji^faient 38<jE-T 

• behavior 38-JC-l 
class differences 38-l^G-2 ' ' 
competence* development 38-JB-l 
development 38-1iA-3, 3«-CA-7, 3^-DA-l, 

38-FA-2: 38-FA-3, 38-FA-4, 38-FA-5, 
\ a8-FE-6, 38-LA-l, 38-LA^2 . 

bf mentally retarded children 38-HC'l 
, * disadvantage 3 8-QE-l 

emotional functioning 38-KR-2 

environment 38-JC-l , 

family interaction 38-LA-4 ' 

friendship, patterns 38-FA-3 

influence gn childi'en's ii^dgments 38-EC-l' 
^teraction 38zFC-l, 38-FE-4 

learning 38-FE'5 , • , ' ' 

maladjustment 3»-JI.l, ai-KA-l, 38-QF-3 
, media communication 38-FE-2 . r 

peer influence 38-FA-4 . , 

fwychosocial problems 38-LF-l • 
^pupil-teacher intefattion 38-FE-l 

• services 38-KP-l, 3S-RA-1, 38-RE-l, ^ 

' ^ 38-RE-2,^38-KG-l, IS-KH-Z, 37-RH-4, ' 
\ •38-RH-'5, 3S-Rl-l^a8-SD-3 

sex roles 38-FBt1 * ^' . ^ 

signals 38-FE-6 . - , ' 
^ smoking behavior 38-FXr-2 ' *' 

Social*^ deviant chiWre* 38-KA- 1 
Socioeconomic factors 38-AA-4, 38-AA-18, 
^ 38-BA-l, 38-BA-2, 38.CA-4, 38-CA^5, ^ 
^ 38-DA-l, 38-DH-5, 38-EC-i;3^.EF-r; ^ 
• 38-GB-l,JJ8-JB.l, 38-NA-l,38-NB.l, 

38-NC-l, 38-NjG.2, 38-HG.l, 38-SC^ 
Spanish-speaking children 58-PB-2. See also 

• Qhicano children; Mexican^American*children. 
Speech ^ , . ' 

development o( severely retarded children 
^ 3&-HE^ir^""^ ^ / ' 

dialects (Black Engli^)' 38-PD-l ; " 

. ^disabilities 38-PB-l ^ 

in' schizophrenics 38-)F-2 

Spelling 38-PD-l ' ' ' , 

Spina Bifida 3 8-GC-2 

State survey 38-KC-2; JS-R/^-l, 38-SC-l . 




Statistical survey 38-AA-2 
Storytelling 38-DB-5 
Strabismus 38-CX:-4 

Sudden Infant Death Syndrpme 38-$D-2 * 
Swedish children 38-DH-8, 38-GE-l, 38-NC-r 



Teaches 38-OC-l 

attitudes toward malfe teachers 38-OA-3 

effectiveness a^ssment 38-OA-4 

identification of handicapped children 38-GB-l 
Teen-agers. See Adolescents. 
Telecommunications instructional program 

38-HHrl ' ^ 

Television ?8-DF^, 38-FE-3, 38-dA-3 ' 
Tests 

Adolescent Life Assessment Check List 

38-JC-3 ^ 
Albin,Stott Maps Test of EHvergent Thinking • ^ 
38-DA-l . " 

» Animal Visual Acuity Chart 38-CC-2 ' 

Barber Scales of Self -Regard 38-EB-3 
, Bayley Infant Behavior Profile (modified) 
38-NG-3 • * ^ ^ ' 

Bayley Mental Developmental Index 38-HG-2 
, Bayley Scales of Infant Development 38-LG-l, 
{ 38-RF-2 ; 

Bene-Aothony Family Relations Test 38-LC-5 , 
Benton Visual RetsjJtion Test 38^CE-4 
Braielton Neonatal Assessment Scale 38-LG-l, 

38-NG-3 / ' • ^ 

Bronfenbrenner Parenr Behavior Questionnaire 
' 38-(X5-2 / 
" Brunet-Lezipe Infant Development Test " 
3?-BA-3 

California Achievement Test 38<:E-1 , 
.>Cllifbmia Test of Mental Maturity 38-CE-| - 
California Test -of Personality 3 8-CE- 1 , 

38-HH-3 • ... 

Carey Scale of Infant Temperan3ent38-NG-3 
Chil^/Ajdolescefnt^Behavior ProBl^ 38-EA-i ' 
t Children's Locus of Control Scale 38-CC-l ' 
CIRCUS Tests of Language, Number, 

Problem Solving, *and Creativity 38-DA-l 
Qassroort Behavior Inventory 38-OG'-l 
Columbia Mental Maturity Scale 38rPb-l ^* 
Denver Developmental Scale 38-RF-3 ' 
development 38'-DD-l, 38.-OA-4, 3J8-PC-l" 
Dc^elopmeptal Test of Vkual Perception - 

38-PB-4 

E>evereaux Adjcc^ Check List 38-qE-l 
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bolch Sight Word List 38-GE-4^ . 
Embedded Figures Test 38 -CE-4 * ^ - 
Fischer-Turner Social S^Vvjce Issues 38-RF-3 ^ 

' Flanders System of lnt-<jractional Analysis 
. 38-OD-l. . ■ ^ 
for mentally retarded children 38-HE-2 
Frostig Develophiental Test of Visual 
i' Perception 3g-GE-4, 38-00-1 i 
Functio;ial Bladder>phime 3*8-JD-l ^ ^ 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test 38-GE-4\ 
^eife'ral AiTxiety S(fai^or Children 3S-EF-3 ^ 
Holtzman Inkblot Technique Forms A and B ' 

^ • 38-OF-5 ' * > 

J^ouseTest for Levcling-Sharpening 38-JF-3 

-^iHi^fl4^igufeT)rawij»g-T est 38> EB'2^' — 

''Illinois Test .of Psycholinguistic Abilities * 
38-DH-7, 38-HG-}, 38-PB'-^4,^OI>l 

; Inappropriate Behaviors Instrument 38-OC-l 
Informal Reading? Inventory 38-PB-4 

' Informal Word Recognition Test 38-PJ3-4 
Iowa Test of Ba^sic Skills 38-OG-4 
Jesness 'Inventory 3^*KJK3 ^ ' ' 
Kansas Reftectiori-Impiillivity Scale'for 

P^reschoolerS'38.-bA-l 
•Kohlbcrg's Morali)ilemn1a Problems 38-MA-l 
Kohn' Test-Taking Behavior Rating Scale .* 
. :\8-KR-2 , . . ^ 

LeiterTPerformance Scale 38-HG-l 
Liridenth^rs Life EventSj^38-RF-3 ' . 

' McCarthy Scales of Children's Abilities^ 
.38-HG-2 

Matching familiar Eigures Test 38-DB-1 
•Metropolitan Readiness Test 3S-C)G-4 
Miller- Yoder Test of Compreheft&ion 38.-HG-1 
Missouri Children's Picture Series Scale 

.38-EA-l ^ . ^ 

Moos Community-Oriented Program 

Environment Scale 38-JC-l 
Moos Social Climate Scale 38¥C-1 
mother-child relationship evaluation 38-GC-l 
Neimark Logic Task 38-HE-2 - 
Peabody Individual Achievement Tfest 

38-GE-5, 3S-0D-1 
Peabody Picflfre Vocabulary Test 38-HG-l, 
' . 38-Jm, 38-PB-l, 38-PB-4, 38-OD-l 

Personality Inveritorv for Children 38-CE-4 ' 
' Piaget Test of Laterality 
Picture Visual Acuity Chart 38-CC-2 
Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale 

38.0F-5 ^ 
Porteus Maze 38-Cp-4 ♦ 



• Posner Letter Identification fask^ 38-£)F-2* 
FrescHool Inventory 38-DA-l 
PrescBool Language Scale 38-PB-l . • 
Raven's Progressive Matrices 38<rE-4 
Reitan Neuropsychological test Battery' 

^ *38-OF-l ' ' ' 

Rotter Interpersonal Trust Scale 38-KR-3 

• Santa Clara Inventory of. Developmental Tasks, 
• ,38.GE-4r ^ ' , 
Schaefer-Aronson Behavior Inventory 38-JC-l 
Schaefer Behavior Inventory 38-KR-2' 

Scott, ForeWan Skills Assessment Tests J 
^ (Primary Level) 38-GE-4 
Seguin Form Board test 38-GQ-2 ^ - ^ 
- 'Self-Concept ScalV'for. Children 3i^lli 1. 
Slingerland Language Screening Test 3 8-G£-4 • , 

- r Snellen -Visual A^wty Chart U4;C-2 

spatjal relations tasks 18-EB-2 « 
' Stanford Achievement Test«3S-PB-2 • 
Stanford-Bmet Intelligence Scale'* 38-BA-3 j 

38-DA-l, "^38-Pe-4, 38-RF-2 ^ ^ W 
Stanford Early Schgol Achievement Tests 
' .38-DVr . ' , 

State-Trait Anxiety In^tory for Children 

38-GG-l - ^ ' 

Sfemberg Memory Scanning Task 38-DF-2 • 
. Stroop Word Color Jest 38-CE-4 ♦ • 
Svstem fon Teachej education of Prereading 
' Skills (STEPS) 38-GE-4 • • a 
teacher effectiveness ii>strument 38-OA-4 
Tennessee Self-Concept Scale 38-KR-3 . 
Thematic 'Apperception Test 38-BF-2 
-TOBE (measure of ability) 38-OG-l^ 
Tumbling "E" Chart 38-Cq-2 
' Utah Test'of Language. Development 38-DH-3 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 

38-CE-4, 38-EA-l ; 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for-Children-R - 
38-HC-l,38-OD-l \ , 

• *Wide Range AchieverOent Te^tb8-HH-3, 
' '38-JI-l ' r 

^ • Wide Range Xrithmetic Test '38-PB-4 * - ^ 
•Wide Range Reading Tesr^38-PB-4. 
William Awareness Sentence Ccgnpletion 
38-DD-2 

William Survey Questionnaire (A & B) - 
38-DD-2 

Yellen Health Behavior Inventory-Elementary 
Level ^38-OrS-l 
' Therapy ^ ^ 

family 38-JG-l * . - % 



.Title XX 38-RF-l . , . 

Truants 38-KF-l * ^ • 

Twin studies 38-AA-6, 3*-AA-12, 38-CF-2, 
. 38-SD-2 - 

Unwanted'' Child Syndrome 38-LA;3 

Values 38-AA-8, 38-NC-I, 38-NG-l, 38-CX}-6, 
' 318-OH-l * 
Videotapes 38-AA-14, 38-FE-l, 38-LF-2, 
38-3QF-3, 

Vision ' . , , 

strabismus 38-CC-4 

training 38-CC^ 
Visual ^ 

"^:acui^"3S-CC-2 



behavior 38-I;E-l ' 
^ limagery 38-QF-5 

^ perception -^Jg-CC-l, 38-Cq|3, JS-DG-l' 
' P9rceptual skills- . • J 

, related to learning disabilities 38-QF-4s 

Voc^i^aiy lists , ^ 

' ^Doich Primary Cpmnrdn. Words and Common 
' *Nouns,38;DH-l ^ ^ * 
Fry First Grade Instant Worcb 38-DH-l 
Hartis and Jacobsoff First Gmde .Cor^ 
, yocafaulary 38-I5H-1 * _^ 

Vocational - * ' ' - * 

exploration pf superior students 38-AA-J9. 
programs 38-HH-3 . r^, * " 



Women's pberation 38-FEt*l , 
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- OTHeft abstracting; 
Journals AND SERVICES 

Abstracts of Hdspital Management Studies (quarterly), "the Cooperative Infohnatioiv CenXer of Hospital 
Management Studies, Urftversity of Michigan. 220 EaslJHuron Street, 419 City Center Building, Ann 
. Arbor, Michigan ,48 108; . , . . •: • . 

/Ibstfacts on CriminoJogv and Penology. Cnminological Foundation, Rapenburg 38, Leiden, The 
Netl|^nds. -.tji- ' . ^ 

^Communication Disorder^. Inforrnation'center for Hearing, Speech, and Disorders of Hum^in Com- 
munication, The Johns Hopkins MedicsNnstitutions, 310 Harriet Lane.Hdme. Baltimore Maryland 
il?05. • .•■/„." ^ ■ ^ . 

Cuirrent Av^areness Service (monthly), (he Institute fox Research into Mental ind Multiple Handi- 
. cip. 16 Fitztroy Square, London WIP 5HQ. England. The service prd^'ides a listing of newly pub- 
lished journal articles; new books ^e. listed every 2 months, and there "is alteontiily guide to forth- 
coming professional meetings in the field. Request a Publications List from .Denise McKnight, 
Information Officer.' f * , 
■ Current.,, Index fo Journals in Education {monlMy), Macmillan Information, A Division of Macmillan 
' Pubhshmg Corporation, Inc., 21.6R'Brown Street,. Riversifle, New Jersey 08075. ' ^ 
Dissertation Abstracts, University Microfilms, Ann. Arb-oi} Michigan 48103. (Gives synopses of VS. 

doctoraf dissertations with an annual-index.) . ' '/ , - 

dsh Abstracts. Deafness, Speech and Hearing Publications. Gallaudct ' College. W^hineton D C 

20002. > .J \ ^ - 

Ediicational Resources Information Center ^ERIC) supplies current . reWch and research -related 
mformation to leathers, administrators, researchers', commercial organfeations, and Qthers! ,ERlC 
incliides 16 cleannghouses or documenution centers, located at univ<«mries and other institutions 
■thl-oughout the country. Each clearinghouse concentrates on a' different subject matter area m the 
field ^f education. For comjSlAe information, write: Director of ERIC, National \nstitute of 'Edu- 
cation, (Jffficc of Dissemination and Resources, Washington, D. C. 20208. . * 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childh&od Educauon, Publications Office, 805 West Pennsylvania Avenue,' 
Urbana, Illinois ^l801, publishes a iquarterly newsletter; subscription, $2.00. Also available free,' 
a List of Publications relating to childrch, ages 0 tl^rough 12. ' * 

Exceptional Child Education Abstracts (quarterly). The Council for Exaptional Children, Box 6034 

Mid City Station, Washington, D. C. 20005. ' 
Excerpta Medica Foundation New- York .Academy of Medicine Building, 2 East 103rd Street,''New 
.York 10029, and U9-123 Herengracht, Amsterdam C, The Netl<?rlands, has esublished an abstra- 
.^ing service on pediatrics, availabte on a yearly subscription 'basis. In adilition to abstract, the 
Foundation provides to. subscribers, at cost, 'photocopies ahd translations of ccwplete " articles 
Health Econonjic Stuflies Iftformation Exchange, Division of Medical Care Administration,' Public 

Health SeiVice, Washington, DrC. ?04Q2. ' . 

fndex Medicus. National Insiitufcqf Health. Order from Superintendent .of- Documents, U S Govern- 
mertt Printing OfficeT; Washington, D. C- 20402. ' • ' , 

iMnfQittge and. Language Behavior /fftj/rom (quarterly). Center for Research on ktnguage and Un- 
.guage Behavior; University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104. Order from Subscription 
Manager, LLBA,' Meredith Publishing Co., 440 Park Avenue, South, New. York, *N(hv York 10016. 
National Bureau of Child Welfare Library (VcJor Kinderbescherming), StadhoUderslaan 150, ■^ft,HagV, 
The Netherlands, publishes abstracts of articles in the field fef child welfare each month. The arti- 
cles are in Dutch, but those familiar, with the UniveAal Decimal System would be able to undersund 
something ^bout the • articles. The suhscriptioii rate for documenution on cards is 3* guilders' 
(approximately $8.40). ' - I . 
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\^ Niftntion Abstracts and Reviews, Commonwealth Bureau of Animal Nutrition/ Bucksbum, Aberdeen 
AB2 9SB, Scotland. * . ' ' ' . 

poverty and Human- Resources Abstracts (bimonthly), Institute of Labor and Industrial' Relations, 
AJniversity of Michigan-Wayne State University, P. 0. Box 1567, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. r 
Psychological AbstraOi, Amencan Psychological Association, 1333 — 16th Street, N.W., Washington, 
' D. C. 200J6. 

Rehabilitation Literature! National Easter Seal St^cietj^ for- Crippled Children and Adults, 2023 West 
Ogden Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 606^2. ' ' v ' 

Research in Education (monthly). Computer Microfilm IntematioTial Corporatipn, P. 0. Box 190, 
"Arlington, Virginia 222J0. ' ^ ^ ' V . • 

Science Information Exchange, Smithso/iian Institution, 209 Madison >fktional Bank Building, 1730 M 
Street, *'N.W.,yWarfiington, D. C. 20036 prov»de$flo qualified investigators, for a fee, selected ab- 
stracts of affrcnt|rescarch supported by foundation or government grants.^ The exchange covers 
such fietfs as mediane, nursing, public health, nutntion, psychology, education, anthropoiofc^,, 
ment^ health, and intercultural relations. * , , 

Sociological Abstracts. 15 East 31st Street, New York, New York LOO 16' 

Chicago Fs\(hoandl\tu literature Index (quarterly). Institute for Psychoanalysis,- 480 North Michigan 
^ Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60601 Annual subscription i S50 postpaid (S55 outside U S ).^ 
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RESEARCH RELAtlNG TO CHILDREN 
EJ)IC/£CE 895 West Pefin|yWuii»Aveni« 
Urbana, Illinois 61M1 



rJ^r^T *:""^"^'y^,«Wd in research on children^ or their /am ilies. we would apprecflte'. yobr 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhpod Education haf been funded by the Ofn« of Child 
t^r^aS h t^"" """^ <J>s«ni.nafe information on current research relaftng to children and 
their famiFics. It .s the purpose of the clearinghouse to make such information available to research 
investig»ton and, others concerned with research in"Wld.life. 

The- instructions on the third page of this form will serve as a guide for your nummary You will of 
course, receive a free cbpy of the issue in which your,studyapffcars. \ ' 

Ifyou know of other researchers whose work miglvt. be of interest to -th<^i;3ringhouse, please give 
n«me(s) and addrcss(es) below. , e , r . e . 
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Thank you (oT^ouj cooperation. 
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SUMMARY OF RESEARCH PROJLCT 



TITLE: 



PURPOSE: 



SUBJECTS (Sample): (flease include jiumbcr, age rknge, sex, (jcscriptifon of subjects.) 




METHODS: (Please discuss research design: control groups, methods of data collection, research 
. instruments, unique features of research, statisticaLtreatment.) ■ 
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FINDINGS TO DATE: 


f 




DATE PROJECT INITIATED 


ESTIMATED TERMINAL DATE 


PRINCIPAL INVEST!GATOR(S): 


DEGREE: 
* 


POSITION AND ORGANIZATION: 


COOPERATING GROUPS:^!n the research itself or in the rdsca/ch funding.) 

# — ■ 









PUBLICATION REFERENCES: (If no»pubIication is planned, please indicate' under what c^)nditions 
data and results wllhbe available.) " r 
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INSTRUCTIONS ^ 
Please, report studies in progress or completed within the last year that: 

■center on children or their families in such afMs as child growth and development, intelli- 
gence. perso^l.ty. education, social adjustment, family life, physical and em^otional disorders 

concern-service programs in the fields of>tuld health, child welfare, or special education 
Please DO NOT report: j * 

animal studies 

studies already published in sources generally ^able m major libraries across the country 
demonstration projects, unless there is a formal plan for evaluation 

regularly collected material such as annual reports, work preparatory to writing handbooks 
directories • ' . ' o . 

research based on secondary sources , " 
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Originally esublished in 1912. the Children's Bureau has consistently been concerned 
with all matters perUining to the welfare of children and\ child lif? In 1948. the 
QcaringTiouse-for Research in Child Life was established wi<hin the Bureau specifically 
to collect and disseminate information about current research relating to children. In 
July 1970. the ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education, part of the national 
Educational Resources Information Center network, assumed the production of Research\ 
Relating to Children, a publication of the Bureau's Clearinghouse for Research in tThild 
Life. The aims of this publication a7^(Consistent with the information analysis goal? of 
^the ERIC system. Research Relating to Children will provide information on current 
research reUting to children and their families to educators, researchers and others 
in the area of child life who find the need for s^ich a service. 
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Research RcfaitMig to Children 

ERIC/ECE . ^ 
MS West PennsyNufai Avenue 
UrtMM, IlUnok 61M1 

The following investors are doi^ research concerning children or services for children. Send 
. report forms to obtain information. 
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